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ABSTRACT 

This study aims, by comparing data representing two 
distinct languages, English and Arabic, to describe the 
underlying semantic-pragmatic structure of the argumentative 
prose of these two languages. Such description is based on the 
Rhetorical Structure Theory {RST) developed in the 198 0' s by 
William Mann and Sandra Thompson. 

In this study, the data sets, representing English and 
Arabic newspaper editorials, quantitatively displayed a 
similar array of RST relations at all three levels of text 
decomposition. Another clear similarity between the two 
languages is the predominance of Elaboration at Level 1, where 
the title functions as the nucleus and the rest of the text as 
its satellite. 

In addition, the differences are found, for instance, in 
the predominance of Evaluation and Interpretation in the 
Arabic texts than their counterparts in the English texts; and 
the fact that Elaboration- was by far the leading relation in 
every English text, while Interpretation and Evaluation took 
that role in several Arabic texts. 

iii 



IV 



Notwithstanding the similarities and differences in the 
overall rhetorical structure as measured by RST, major 
(qualitative) differences are found in the MANNER the 
propositions of these relations are presented. It was found 
that there is a number of rhetorical aspects characterizing 
the semantic fashions of expression in the two sets of texts. 
It has been demonstrated that the English texts display a 
specific, detailed, and explicit style conveyed in a 
relatively simple syntactic structure. By contrast, the 
presentation of propositions in the Arabic texts is 
characterized by an opposite array of stylistic features 
labelled as general, brief, and implicit, wrapped up in a 
complex syntactic structure. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



1.1. THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

New trends of linguistic enquiry have emerged in the 
Western world over the past three decades . Best known among 
them is discourse analysis. The significance of this new 
subfield of linguistics lies in its capacity to stretch 
linguistic analysis from the level of the sentence to 
anything beyond that: that is, text. Discourse analysis 
covers both spoken and written texts; from basic 
conversations, to lengthy trials, to paragraph and essay 
structures, and so on. 

The pre-discourse analysis era focused on studying 
language as forms and structures at the sentence level as 
the largest linguistic entity, and considered text 
(discourse) as a string of "sentences" (Schiffrin, 1994:20). 
This definition of discourse as "sentences, " according to 
the same research by Schiffrin, is derived from the 



formalist paradigm (Newmeyer, 1983) . The definition of 
discourse is also derived from the structuralist paradigm 
(Hymes, 1974) . Another definition of discourse is "language 
use." This means that one definition indicates the 
examination of language structure, whereas the other implies 
the examination of language functions. Additionally, these 
two definitions together postulate that discourse involves 
both salient linguistic features along with non-linguistic 
aspects. Thus the involvement of other disciplines was 
engaged-- such as sociology, anthropology, ethnography, 
philosophy, and others-- in the definition and research 
designs of discourse analysis (Hymes, 1974; Schiffrin, 1994; 
van Dijk, 1985) . 

As stated in Beaugrande (1994:208-209), these factors 
include the notion that discourse is not purely linguistic 
structure; there are other constituents relevant to "the 
human action, interaction, and cognition. . . . [Discourse is 
not a] static, idealized, or totalized unity of words and 
significances, but a dynamic field of interests, 
engagements, tensions, conflicts, and contradictions." 
Discourse analysis should emphasize- the engagement between 
the investigator and .—the'" "data examined; that is, the 
discourse analyzed can be further understood by 
"correlating" it with the discourse occurring between the 
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data and the investigator. Also in Beaugrande (1994), 
discourse analysis could be extended to further expose 
pressing issues in the society such as racism, sexism, 
imperialism, public policy, and the like, by getting "at 
deeper levels of discourse, not merely through lexical 
choices, but through background assumptions, hierarchial 
structuring, rights of turn-taking, and so on." 

The analysis of written texts, or text linguistics, is 
a branch of discourse analysis. This branch emerged in the 
1960s, and was triggered by the generative transformational 
grammar developed by Chomsky in the same period. Text 
linguists, though initially inspired by Chomsky's work, 
differed by their rejection of the sentence as the ultimate 
boundary for linguistic analysis, and extended their 
analysis to the structure of text beyond the sentence level 
{Beaugrande and Dressier, 1981; Petofi, 1982; van Dijk, 
1988) . 

The keen interest in the analysis of text structure has 
resulted in the creation of subsets of textual- analysis. 
Among these offshoots is contrast ive rhetoric, which 
concerns cultural variations in written rhetorical 
organizations among world languages. Such rhetorical 
variation is claimed by contrastive rhetoric to exist, as 
was first noticed in English compositions written by non- 
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native speakers. 

Contrastive Rhetoric (CR) has emerged as a result of 
Robert Kaplan's paper in 1966 entitled Cultural Thought 
Patterns in Inter cultural Education. This study is based on 
an examination of a large number of compositions written in 
English by non-native speakers studying at an American 
university. He attributes some odd rhetorical features in 
the compositions of those ESL learners to their transfer of 
rhetorical strategies from their native languages, based on 
the claim that there are significant differences in the 
rhetorical structure of written discourse of English and 
those students' languages. Although Kaplan's study has major 
methodological flaws, it succeeded in drawing the attention 
of many scholars in the fields of ESL, psycholinguistics, 
cross-cultural communication, contrastive studies of text, 
and "others, to this phenomenon. 

As mentioned above, contrastive rhetoric has its roots 
in the "basic tradition of text analysis" (Kaplan 1988:296) . 
Kaplan adds that both text analysis and CR share the basic 
premise that "a text is not merely an exploded sentence, 
that a text is' a complex multidimensional structure, and 
that the dimensions involved include at least syntactic, 
semantic, and discoursal features.... Contrastive rhetoric 
has never pretended to be a teaching system, rather it has 
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claimed to be able to contribute to pedagogical systems that 
have a concern with reading and writing" {p. 297) . 

In addition, also in the 1960s, writing instruction in 
English, both as a First Language (LI) and as a Second 
Language (ESL) in the United States, was still dominated by- 
emphasis on the final product of composition, and 
composition instruction was based on the teaching of the 
grammatical structure of the sentence, conjunction, 
transition, and other rather surface aspects of text 
structure. In the early seventies, there was a shift to the 
process of writing composition. This shift to process was a 
result of' realizing other important factors involved in the 
production of text, by focusing on language use and system, 
and other psychological factors taking place in the process 
of writing. These new realizations about text production are 
also taken into considertation by new studies in CR. 

This study, as shown in the rest of this chapter and 
next chapters, aims at empirically tackling its data from 
the perspective "of the interactive nature of text, and 
relating findings, among others, to formal settings of 
composition teaching in the two cultures. 

1.2. THE PROBLEM 

This research will examine the rhetorical structure 
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of English and Arabic expository/argumentative prose in the 
genre of newspaper editorials. One goal to be pursued is to 
identify the shared and divergent rhetorical features of the 
two languages in this genre. Based on the rhetorical 
characteristics of written discourse in the two languages, 
a comparative analysis will be presented. 

This study falls within the notion of "Contrastive 
Rhetoric" triggered by Kaplan (1966) , mentioned earlier, who 
observed some rhetorically anomalous, though grammatically 
correct, compositions by ESL learners from various cultural 
backgrounds, including Arabic. He attributed such odd 
rhetorical organizations to ESL learners' transfer of their 
native language rhetorical strategies to English. A great 
deal of research has been done either to support or reject 
Kaplan's claims in his initial article. 

Despite the considerable influence that Kaplan's 
article has had on the field of writing in English as a 
Second Language (ESL) , the data gathered by Kaplan does not 
indicate anything about the rhetorical patterns of the first 
languages of those ESL" learners. In the case of the Arabic 
subjects, any previous" instruction on composition was merely 
idiosyncratic for there is no basic consensus or even 
acknowledgement among linguists and teachers of Arabic of 
how an Arabic composition should be constructed either 
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inter- sententially or as a whole. However, the lack of 
specific prescribed composition instructions in Arabic does 
not mean that there is no model which Arabic writers, at 
least subconsciously, follow. It is one goal of this study, 
therefore, to identify such a model and interpret its , 
textual components as they relate to Arab culture, and in 
contrast to those found in the English data. 

While composition writing is prescribed in English 
and elaborate conventional styles can be found in 
composition textbooks, such elaboration and planning are 
virtually non-existent in Arabic. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to find a published textbook on Arabic 
composition for native speakers. This leads to two related 

questions : 

1. How do Arabic speakers learn writing in their native 
language? 

2. What is the dominant organizational style of an 
Arabic text? 

The lack of a known developed Arabic writing style in 
schools and at the college level undermines the validity of 
analyzing rhetorical errors in compositions written by 
Arabic- speaking ESL learners and interpreting these 
rhetorical errors as direct first language interference. It 
is widely believed that errors made by non-native speakers 
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in a second language are considered to be the result of 
negative transfer from the native language; they could also 
be developmental, or incorrect assumption about the target 
language (Bailey, Madden, Krashen, 1974) . The same may be 
true of the acquisition of writing skills. Taking these 
aspects into consideration, in order to distinguish such 
errors, research perhaps should start with native 
language (s), by^ examining material written in the native 
language for the consumption of native readers of that 
language (Hinds, 1983) . 

While several studies have investigated the structure 
of Arabic written text, none has examined the overall 
rhetorical organization of an Arabic text. Most studies 
conducted so far focus on some rhetorical features of Arabic 
paragraphs, such as repetition or other inter-sentential 
aspects (e.g. cohesive devices), without showing their 
relevance to the overall structure of an Arabic text; i.e., 
exophoric as well as endophoric elements of text. 

This study, in one way, will provide a foundation for 
the establishment of- a model for an Arabic argumentative 
text. In this respect, as will be explained later, this 
analysis of the Arabic data will be conducted separately, 
then compared to the English data. In the first stage, the 
analysis and discussion target the general organizational 
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structure of the Arabic texts of the genre examined, and 
relate such organizational features to the broader design of 
written Arabic as it reflects certain social and cultural 
elements of its society. The second stage of the contrast ive 
analysis of the two sets of English and Arabic texts 
examined in this study will in a way reinforce the first 
stage by subjecting the results to further testing; that is, 
comparing the Arabic textual characteristics to those found 
in the English data. Additionally, the results of this study 
will also contribute to a further understanding of the 
traits of the two cultures as they are reflected in their 
two languages. Beyond that, there are other important 
pedagogical implications, as well as implications for the 
discourse analysis, CR, and RST. 

This study includes, moreover, an extensive review 
of the present situation of composition instruction in the 
Arab World. This review will provide a concise history of 
Arabic prose and compare the role it plays in the culture, 
to that played by English in the American culture. 

1.3. Significance of This Study 

This study has several dimensions wherein lies its 
importance. First, there have not been any previous studies 
of Arabic expository /argument at ive text that deal with text 
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underlying structure as a whole, which is provided by the 
methodological tool used in this research. This, in turn, is 
itself important in different ways. It is a crucial first 
step in identifying the basic discoursal and rhetorical 
elements of Arabic expository prose. Furthermore, dealing 
with journalistic discourse, as represented by newspaper 
editorials in this study, brings us closer to understanding 
of the predominant force in communication in a society as "a 
form of public discourse," {Blivar, 1994; van Dijk, 1988), 
albeit with a high illiteracy rate as found in the Arab 
World; for it represents the typical discourse converging 
genre . 

The second dimension has cross-cultural communication 
implications. Such a contrastive study contributes to the 
understanding of the communicative and written discoursal 
similarities and differences in this genre, which, in 
themselves, reflect, as explained in this study, the 
cultural roots of the two languages. 

Another important contribution I hope to provide 
through this study is to bring to the attention of educators 
in the Arab world t-he- nee& for creating a curriculum for 
composition instruction based on rigorous research of the 
rhetoric of Arabic expository and argumentative text 
writing. This study provides a platform for such research. 
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It examines a journalistic genre that has a forceful 
linguistic impact on the evolution of Arabic. As has been 
stated throughout this study, it has become clear that the 
two diglossic varieties of Arabic, Classical and Colloquial, 
are getting closer to each other, creating in the process 
what is presently known as Modern Standard Arabic. (MSA) or 
what some call Journalistic Arabic. 

This study makes an important contribution to the 
notion of Contrast ive Rhetoric and Rhetorical Structure 
Theory. In this respect, CR is subjected to a new 
investigation from yet another perspective, a different 
genre of two typologically different languages. This will 
shed more light on areas of CR that have never been examined 
before. Empirical investigation of this nature takes into 
account interactive (functional) elements of text structure, 
and to a lesser degree, some salient features of language 
systems (e.g. syntax, phonemes, etc.) and examine how they 
create purposeful and meaningful text. 

This study also focuses on RST as an analytical tool. 
This is a theory that deals with text as a whole by 
examining the underlying propositions of which a text is 
comprised. So it is another test for this rather newly 
developed tool which has been used in CR studies just a few 
times so far where other languages were compared to English 
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such as Mandarin Chinese {Cui, 1985), and Dutch (Abelen, 
1991) . It can also be applied to one language as Dirk Noel 
(1986) has done in his analysis of the news of BBC World 
Service. This study examine a larger corpus of data, 
covering the same topic and written in the same period. 
Although this study is primarily qualitative, some basic 
quantative measures are applied too, to reinforce the 
findings of the analysis. 

1.4. The Scope of The Study 

This study has several purposes. It aims, by 
contrastively comparing data representing two distinct 
languages, English and Arabic, to establish a floor for a 
more detailed and diversified analysis of the various 
rhetorical aspects of expository and argumentative writing 
in* the two languages, especially Arabic, which has thus far 
been largely neglected. 

The second goal is to describe the differences in the 
underlying semantic-pragmatic structure of English and 
Arabic expository texts. Such description is based on the 
Rhetorical Structure— Theory (RST) developed in 198 0s by 
William Mann and Sandra Thompson. RST is the only theory 
available designed to treat written discourse 
comprehensively (Mann and Thompson, 1992, 1988, 1987) . It is 
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a theory that "provides a framework for describing 
rhetorical relations among parts of a text" {Mann and 
Thompson 1992:42). RST is based on several assumptions, 
presented in more detail in Chapter III. 

In sum, there are two questions which this study will 
attempt to answer: 

1. What are the rhetorical characteristics of English 
and Arabic newspaper editorials? 

2. What are the similarities and differences in the 
rhetorical organization of the two sets of data? 

1.5. PROCEDURE 

This study will proceed in two main steps. The first 
step includes the RST analysis of two prototypical texts 
representing the English and Arabic data of this study. 
These two prototypical texts are selected based on their 
coverage of the exact topic, and their representations of 
RST relations in each language group. At this stage, each of 
these two texts is separately analyzed, then compared, based 
on RST. In Chapter IV, after identifying the main 
propositions of the text at three levels, a diagramtical and 
prose analyses of the rhetorical relations in each of the 
two prototypical texts are provided. Then, based RST 
analysis of three levels of text structure, the rest of the 
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chapter offers a comaprative discussion of the various 
rhetorical characterstics of the two texts. 

In Chapter V, a more extensive analysis is provided. 
This includes an RST analysis of all twelve texts 
representing each language and a comparison of the 
similarities and differences between the rhetorical 
relations in the two sets of data. 

The data for this study are drawn from editorials 
written during the Gulf War (1990-1991) in four American 
newspapers: the Los Angeles Times, New York Times, Wall 
Street Journal, and the Washington Post; and four Arabic 
newspapers: Al-Ahram of Cairo, Egypt; Al-Jazeerah and Al- 
Riyadh of Riyadh, Saudi Arabia; and Asharq Al-Awsat, based 
in London, UK. 

Newspaper editorials share several characteristics. 
Firstly, editorials are written by professionals who plan 
their writing in advance, so an organizational pattern (s) is 
expected. 

Secondly, in the case of the Arabic data, newspaper 
editorials represent Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) , the 
converging variety of Arabic used by educated Arabs. This 
variety of Arabic is rapidly becoming the lingua franca of 
Arabs who, otherwise, would have difficulty communicating 
with each other using their very distinctive dialects, or 
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the Classical variety which is not compatible with the needs 
of this era. 

Thirdly, editorials cover a wide range of topics 
important to the readers, touching issues affecting their 
lives, regardless of socioeconomic status. This, in turn, 
expands the representation of the discoursal implications of 
the analysis conducted in this study. 

Finally, the media has a great influence on the 
evolution of language at all domains (cf., van Dijk, 1988). 
In the Arabic case, for example, MSA has emerged as a result 
of communication between the various parts of the Arab 
world. Therefore, the comparison between these two sets of 
data represents an authentic use of language as manifested 
in the editorial genre. The two sets of data used in this 
research epitomize a very comparable raw material, not only 
belonging to the same genre but also covering the same 
topic. This is a fresh exploration from previous studies on 
English and Arabic which used incompatible professional 
material from sources such as modern literary writing or 
classical works (e.g.,' Johnstone, 1991; Ostler, 1986; Said, 
1988 1 ) . '*" " 

This sample is consistent with Purves' (1988:16) five 
rules for a study in contrastive rhetoric. These rules are: 



x See Chapter II for critical review of some of these studies. 
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1. The settings in which the writing occurs should be 
as similar as possible. 

2. The writing task should be consistently set in its 
function and cognitive demand as well as in the 
specific subject matter. 

3. The language (i.e., native or foreign) in which the 
writers are writing must be defined. 

4. The occupation of the writers should be similar; 
otherwise, it should be defined and accounted for as 
a variable. 

5. The education of the writers should be similarly 
defined and described. 

1.6. SUMMARY 

This study builds on a substantial body of 
literature in the area of written text analysis. It extends 
the research into an area which has not been previously 
examined; namely, identifying the overall rhetorical 
structure of Arabic text. It will provide new evidence on 
the different rhetorical patterns in Arabic and English 
argumentative prose. The findings of this study may also 
provide further evidence beyond linguistics especially in 
the area of cross-cultural studies. This study will also 
have important implications for the teaching of Arabic 
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composition to both native and non-native speakers of the 
language, and help standardize the structure of Arabic 
composition. Important implications for the teaching of 
English as a Second Language are also expected to be drawn 
from the results of this study. There will also be 
implications suggested for the notion of Contrast ive 
Rhetoric and the Rhetorical Structure Theory, the analytical 
tool used in this study. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



2.1. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, a review of related literature will be 
presented. This will include three major sections on Text 
Linguistics, Contrastive Rhetoric, and Arabic Prose. These 
are the main areas of research directly relevant to this 
study. The review by no means claims to cover all relevant 
research in each of these areas; instead, it will be a 
survey of the general main principles defining these 
notions. 

2.2. TEXT LINGUISTICS 

Since the inception of Generative Grammar, largely as 
a result of Chomsky's works (1957, 1965), a 'text grammar 7 
has also evolved based on the same principle of rules that 
generated texts; or assigning a structural description to 
texts (Beaugrande, 1990:9; van Dijk, 1988). Beaugrande also 
adds that the role of 'text grammar' was supplemental to 
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Generative Grammar, based on the assumption of "the 
linearity and concatenation of text elements, in particular, 
on the rule-based mechanisms for arranging and linking 
sentences in sequences. Qualitative differences between text 
and sentence were typically interpreted as quantitative 
ones, ultimately accountable in terms of supplements to 
existing rule systems and formalism." The 'supplemental' 
role, however, has turned to a principle and "a new interest 
in qualitative " differences, not just between text and 
sentence, but between types of texts." This led to a 
dramatic shift from the 'heavily theoretical emphasis' to 
'an empirical emphasis." Beaugrande attributes this shift to 
five reasons {pp. 9-11) . 

The first one is that the highly abstract method 
applied to sentence structure does not suit the structure of 
text because it neglects very important non-linguistic 
factors contributing to the production of text. While 
sentences can be abstractly reasoned "from rules that 
'generate' categories like 'noun phrase' and 'verb phrase' 
to constitute a ' sentence, '.. .texts cannot be insightfully 
studied apart from „ their occurrence ' in communication 
interaction."' .._..- '■'"* 

The second reason is that texts are not determined by 
their "grammar or rule- system, but the networks of options, 
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including grammatical as well as semantic and pragmatic 
ones, that are available for selection." In grammar, these 
options are constrained, while in "textuality. . . the range 
of options may be so wide and open." Thus the need arises 
for "contain [ing] and inquiring what types of motivations 
and intentions are typically applied, and with what 
characteristic effects." In other words, "what makes a text 
a text is not its ' gramma ticality' but its textuality." 

The third reason has to do with text types. Beaugrande 
states that the boundaries between "any given text type and 
other more or less related types defied any definitive 
demarcation." He believes that text types can be identified 
only in "cultural contexts, which are both general (to 
cultural community) and specific (to the occasion or 
scenario) in ways that require empirical determination from 
case to case. " 

The fourth reason is based on these cultural factors. 
Textual aspects and types have to be related to "actually 
occurring texts." The organization of data should take into 
consideration "the social, ethnological, and psychological 
operations and events that constitute the texts actually 
uttered." 

The last reason is the emphasis on applications where 
"special purpose language and educational methodology are 
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now regarded as paramount." This emphasis on applications 
derives from the guidance which applications provide to 
textual analysis of certain aspects that are more dominant 
than others among the immense range of possibilities. 

Text significantly differs from the sentence in that 
text cannot be formally examined as it is the case for the 
sentence. The structure of a text is less static and more 
interactive and^many factors play a role in the creation of 
a text. Grabe (1984:105) says "texts are approximative: they 
are arenas where the writer-reader negotiate through 
context/content and where default mechanisms (or proto-typic 
schemata) must be allowed to play an important role" (Also 
in Brown and Yule, 19 83; Beaugrande, 1980; Halliday and 
Hasan, 1994; 1976, Rumelhart, 1980; 1984; Widdowson, 1978; 
1979) . 

In another historical recount of discourse analysis, 
Grabe (1984) identifies the various meanings of "discourse 
analysis, " depending on the perspective from which it is 
approached. So in rhetoric, it means the analysis of 
literary texts based on genre or author, 1 as has been done, 
for example, /by Eagleton<Ml977) and Foucault (1977). Van 
Dijk (1988:18) adds that classical rhetoric "was redefined 
as new rhetoric and began to play a role in the development 
of structural analysis of discourse, for example, in 
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literary studies.... Given the focus of rhetoric on 

persuasion, however, not only speech style but also 
argumentative structures were addressed in these 
contemporary developments of rhetoric." 

Discourse analysis emerged as a discipline 
accommodating text linguistics as well as other dimensions 
for analyzing texts, whether spoken or written. 

In a concise review of the history of discourse 

analysis, Beaugrande (1994) traces the emergence, of this 

linguistic discipline by relating it to the cross-cultural 

study of stories and narratives, notably Claude Levi- 

Strauss' work Structural Anthropology. Because of the 

practicality of such empirical studies, Beaugrande states 

that a gap has been created with "theoretical linguistics," 

dominated by Saussure's langue versus parole, and Chomsky's 

competence versus performance. Beaugrande (1994:207) adds: 

The project of abstracting "language" away from the 
cultural and social contexts in which it appears as a 
human phenomenon seemed attractive on theoretical 
grounds, especially for an emergent science like 
linguistics, but the consensus today is that this 
project is unrealistic. The rising pressure upon theory 
and method to resituate language in these contexts 
accounts for the explosive interest in discourse 
analysis, a field that from its beginnings has 
implicitly or explicitly maintained the unity of 
language as both structure and event, both knowledge 
and action, both system and process, both potential and 
actual. 

Discourse goes beyond just words and sentences uttered 
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(or written) by speakers of a given language in a given 
situation. Discourse "reflects the organization of society 
and its institutions and the roles and power" (also in 
Beaugrande, 1994) . Shared knowledge or assumptions are a 
prerequisite for the success of discourse, regardless of 
mode- of communication-- spoken or written (Stubbs, 1983:1 ) . 
Halliday (1994:xxii) believes that discourse analysis 
should be basecl on our understanding of the system of 
language. Such understanding, Halliday asserts, is what made 
Saussure take text as evidence for the internal system of 
the language. Halliday then adds that major schools of 
linguistics that appeared in the European continent, such as 
the Prague School, the French functionalists, the London 
School, the ' Copenhagen School, considered both text and 
system as "objects of linguistics." That is, we cannot 
"understand the one without the other." But Halliday 
asserts, " [i]t is of little use having an elegant theory of 
the system if it cannot account for how the system engenders 
text; equally, it adds little to expatiate on a text if one 
cannot relate it to the system that lies' behind it, since 
anyone understanding_the t'e*xt does so only because they know 
the system. " 
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2.2.1. Spoken vs. Written Discourse 

Until a decade or so ago, linguists did not distinguish 
between spoken and written texts. The spoken text was 
perceived as the dominant one, and thus, received more 
attention than the written text which was in many ways 
considered similar if not identical to the spoken text. 
Halliday (1994:xxii) says: " [W] riting exists, whereas speech 
happens." Then major differences were identified between the 
two modes of language use such as situation, frequency, 
usage, purpose, and so on (e.g. Beaugrande, 1984; Grabe, 
1984; Kress, 1982) . These discoursal differences between the 
two modalities are based on new linguistic theories, 
especially in the areas of semantics and pragmatics 
(Redeker, 1984; Tannen, 1982). 

Challenging arguments also came from other related 
fields of research. From the area of English composition and 
rhetoric, certain features pertinent to the written text are 
found in studies by Dillon (1981) , Flower and Hayes (1981) , 
Hirsch (1977) and others. There were also arguments from the 
area of sociolinguistics such as in Biber (1984), Chafe 
(1982) , and Tannen (1982) . All of these studies indicate 
differences between spoken and written texts. 

The search for distinctions between oral and written 
texts led to a definition of a written text. By tracing the 
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history of written text analysis, Grabe (1984:103) states 
that "the earliest examples of [written] text analysis were 
biblical exegeses, or hermeneutics, undertaken long before 
any modern linguistic concerns began to shape our view of 
language." He adds that the study of rhetoric was another 
old field which has fed "into text linguistics." Literary 
criticism and stylistics are two other traditional areas 
which have significantly contributed to the study of written 
texts. In addition, the rise of Chomskyan linguistics more 
than three decades ago was a step further to push the level 
of grammatical study to the level of sentence, which, in the 
late seventies and early eighties, moved yet another step to 
the level of text. Text, then, is defined as the level 
beyond the sentence. Beaugrande (1990:19) states that 
"linguists ... look to the 'text' as a higher-level 
construct for constraining and explaining elaborated 
structures. To promote continuity, the text was at first 
regarded as a 'unit above the sentence' in the descriptive 
outlook or as a 'well -formed sequence of sentences' in the 
generative outlook." Then he adds that "the 'grammar' of the 
text was held r "to consist of the grammar of sentences plus a 
supplementary inventory of units or rules for linking pairs 
or series of sentences." 

Although text is defined earlier as the level higher 
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than the sentence, the idea of levelling is confusing to 
some linguists who are still asking if there is any 
consistent similarities between the sentence and text which 
would allow the application of formal grammar on text, or 
whether text is different from the sentence and, thus, 
should be approached differently (Beaugrande, 1980; Grabe, 
1984; Grimes, 1975; Halliday and Hasan, 1976; Hinds, 1979; 
Longacre, 1979; -van Dijk, 1977) . Such a question led to the 
analysis of important elements germane to text structure. 

Since the advent of text linguistics, cohesion and 
coherence were probably the most investigated features of 
the written text. In fact, cohesive elements of the text 
such as reference, conjunction, ellipsis, substitution and 
lexical repetition are considered "as the central feature [s] 
of textuality", and coherence plays just as an important 
role for it refers to "the semantic relationships underlying 
the text which relate propositions to each other and to a 
central discourse theme" (Martin, 1992:67; also Beaugrande 
and Dressier, 1981; Halliday and Hasan, 1976) . Thus, 
cohesion and coherence are two inter-connected aspects of 
text structure. 

Cohesion implies a more tangible element of text 
structure, because it refers to surface markers in the 
written text which have both syntactic and semantic 
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functions employed to create 'continuity of occurrence. 7 
Coherence, on the other hand, is a more abstractive feature 
which refers to the overall semantic linkage between the 
various propositions of the text. Hinds (undated) adds that 
"coherence can be achieved (1) when the topic and purpose of 
the writing are understood by the reader, (2) when 
organizational parameters allow the reader to extract 
meaning and inferences used, and (3) when comprehensible 
cues are given to allow the reader to follow the order of 
presentation." Grabe (1985:110) also states that coherence 
"is the manifestation of underlying relations that bind a 
text; it is a set of signals coded into the syntactic and 
semantic linear structure." 

Meyer (1985) , moreover, calls the cohesive devices of 
Halliday and Hasan (1976) "mechanisms ... by which authors 
tie phrases and sentences together at [the] microproposition 
level.... At the microproposition level, the relationships 
within and between individual sentences were at issue, at 
the macroproposition level the issue is with the 
relationships among ideas represented in complexes of 
propositions or paragraphs. The relationships at this level 
tend to be logical or rhetorical." 

Beaugrande • and Dressier (1981) call cohesion and 
coherence text -centered features, while they propose user- 
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centered features which are distinguished by five standards: 
Intentional ity , Acceptability, Situationality , 

Informativity, and Inter textual i ty 1 . Each of these features 
is concerned with certain aspect of discourse, or 
"communicative occurrence, " as Beaugrande and Dressier call 
it. 

From another perspective, Halliday (1994:350) states 
that "written language becomes complex by being lexically 
dense: it packs a large number of lexical items into each 
clause; whereas spoken language becomes complex by being 
grammatically intricate: it builds up elaborate clause 
complexes out of parataxis and hypotaxis." 

2.3. CONTRASTIVE RHETORIC 

Kaplan's article (1966) claims that different cultures 
exhibit different ways of organizing their world views and 
those ways are consistent with their life styles. Kaplan 
(1972:1) adds that, "a paragraph, written in any language by 
an individual who is not a native speaker of that language, 
will carry the dominant imprint of that individual's 
culturally- coded orientation to the phenomenological world 
in which he lives and which he is bound to interpret largely 



1 These terms are explained more thoroughly in the next 
chapter, section 3.6. 
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through the avenues available to him in his native lan- 
guage." Each culture develops its language on the basis of 
its perception of the world. Features of the written 
discourse, as a result, also develop in a way that is also 
reflective of that culture and, therefore, culturally-based 
rhetorical patterns are expected to be transferred when 
learning writing in another language. 

This assumption is, in one way, influenced by the 
relationship between language and thought as hypothesized by 
Whorf (1956) . Whorf claims that "languages organize their 
expressive powers differently, depending upon what relation- 
ships they hold to be important" (1956 :233) 2 . 

Different reactions among linguists have appeared since 
the induction of Kaplan's notion. There were some linguists 
who were already opponents of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis 
about the influence of culture on language; thus, they 
vehemently rejected Kaplan's contrastive rhetoric claims. 
Another group of linguists accepted Kaplan's approach but 
with some reservations, especially with regard to its 
methodology. They called for more research, particularly on 
the nature of rhetorical and discourse structure of various 
languages. Another group of linguists accepted the contrast- 



More details on Language and Culture are provided in the next 

section. 
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ive rhetoric notion without any criticism (Martin, 1992) . 

Martin (1989:8) believes that research on contrastive 
rhetoric should address the following questions: 

1. How has contrastive rhetoric as an enterprise tended 
to approach the notion of text? 

2. How can text be defined in a way that is informed by 
recent conceptualizations of theorists in related 
fields? 

3 . How can this expanded view of text be applied to 
contrastive rhetoric research in order to result in 
more meaningful analyses? 

4 . What implications does an expanded view of text have 
for the teaching of writing' in ESL context? 

Then Martin suggests that "examining and assessing the 
underlying assumptions about textual ity" in the contrastive 
rhetoric research will help formulate a more in-depth 
approach towards the development of a theory, which, in 
turn, will further prove the importance of contrastive 
rhetoric (1989:5). He adds that the current approach should 
be supported by research in related areas such as text 
linguistics, discourse theory, rhetoric theory, LI English 
composition theory, literary criticism, and psycholingu- 
istics (p. 7) . 

Some of these suggestions by Martin are addressed in 
Connor (1996) in which she talks about the new contrastive 
rhetoric. The new contrastive rhetoric implies an extended 
version of the original CR hypothesis raised by Kaplan in 
his seminal article (1966). Connor (1996:6) states that for 
thirty years, "contrastive rhetoric has been practiced 
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within a ruling paradigm suggested by Kaplan's first 
research." That paradigm has to go through some, in fact 
major, change as a result of developments in related fields 
such as text linguistics, rhetoric, composition, literary- 
theory, literacy development, and cultural development. The 
impact of new views in these fields has revitalized contras- 
tive rhetoric in the past few years after a period of slump 
in the late seventies and most of the eighties. 

Connor (1996:6) suggests "new designs" for contrastive 
rhetoric. She acknowledges the shift from the "old rhetoric" 
to the "new rhetoric." She categorizes the old rhetoric as 
mainly focusing on the ability of the speaker to win the 
listener, who is usually passive, to his side, by being 
convincing and coherent in the presentation of text. The new 
rhetoric, on the other hand, also according to Connor as she 
paraphrases Olbrechts-Tyteca (1969) , "focuses on the 
achievement of a particular effect on the audience." She 
adds that the new rhetoric does not mean a total abandonment 
of the old; rather, the new builds on the classical. In the 
same manner, the paradigm of contrastive. rhetoric should 
build on Kaplan's origina.}.., by taking "a broader, more 
communicative view of rhetoric, paralleling the developments 
in 'new rhetoric' .... No longer restricted to cross-cultural 
models of writing supplied by contemporary applied Unguis- 
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tics, contrastive rhetoric now includes models of writing 
developed in education, composition pedagogy, and transla- 
tion studies" (pp. 6-7) . 

Certainly, Kaplan's article was the beginning of a new 
trend departing from the traditional method of teaching ESL 
composition; from sentence-oriented instruction to a more 
comprehensive approach which took into consideration the 
rhetorical patterns expected by the native speaker of 
English. However, many researchers, notably Hinds (1983) , 
questioned the validity of Kaplan's data for there are other 
factors that need to be considered when analyzing errors in 
second language acquisition, such as developmental errors 
and wrong assumptions about the target language. Thus new 
approaches have emerged in order to expand the parameters of 
research in the area of contrastive rhetoric. These new 
approaches included analyzing data written in other native 
languages to identify the rhetorical patterns of a given 
language {e.g. Grabe, 1987; Jenkins and Hinds, 1987; and 
Johnstone, 1991) . 

In Arab culture, as articulated in more detail later in 
this chapter, there has never been any attempt by those 
associated with the study of language-- from composition 
teachers, to educators, to linguists, rhetoricians, an so 
on-- to formulate any theory (s) on the various rhetorical 
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aspects of the Arabic written text. In contrast, rhetorical 
organization of English, in the various modes of communica- 
tion, has been intensively subjected to scholarly research 
which can .be found in the many rhetoric and composition 
journals as well as on all kinds of writings; scientific, 
business, technical, etc. (Kelvin, 1992:91). In addition, 
there have been textbooks on the organization (rhetoric) of 
the English text since the beginning of this century. In 
1916, Hotchkiss lays out five C's of business communication: 
clearness, correctness, conciseness, courtesy, and character 
(quoted in Kelvin, 1992:93). Kelvin adds that "... while 
Hagge [1989] acknowledges their ancient origins, he does not 
note that the "C's" are recent offspring of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century rhetorical principles of purity, 
propriety, perspicuity, precision, and plain style." So in 
the English language, particularly American English, 
rhetorical aspects of written discourse have been defined 
and formulated into textbooks which guide the writer to 
follow general rhetorical conventions which are, in turn, 
anticipated by the reader; and both writers and readers have 
become familiar with those, ^rhetorical precepts as formally 
taught to them in school. 

Despite criticism that Kaplan's original work had many 
flaws in its methodology, its data, and its assumptions that 
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ESL students' compositions contained all- relevant issues 
such as native cultural norms, composition instruction (or 
lack thereof) in the first language, cognitive processes of 
the writer, and others, most of the studies that followed 
have in one way or another supported Kaplan's initial 
findings . 

Hinds' (1983) study was conducted on data written in 
Japanese for Japanese readers. His aim was to identify a 
dominant organizational style in Japanese which is different 
from English. Although his results indicated that English 
and Japanese expository prose exhibit different organiza- 
tional styles, there were still a few areas of overlap. 
Hinds claims that in Japanese overall organization of text 
is based on what he calls "ki-shoo-ten-ketsu. " This organi- 
zational structure of text in Japanese has "ki" as the part 
of text where the topic is introduced, then the topic is 
developed in the "shoo, " then a rather discursive transition 
is developed in the "ten", and finally the text concludes in 
the "ketsu." 

Ostler (1987) examined texts written by native speakers 
of English and Arabic ESL learners using the discourse-bloc 
approach. She confirms Kaplan's claims that Arabic ESL 
writers tend to use coordinated syntactic structures while 
the English writers used subordinated structures as expect- 
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ed. She attributes the style used by the Arabic native 
speakers to the "Koranic" structures of Arabic. Her claims, 
though, lacked specificity and were very broad. 
This contrast ive study by Ostler was based on two very 
different sets of data. Her comparison of English texts 
extracted from a book which was written by a professional 
writer with compositions written by ESL learners raises a 
number of questions. This study, like that of Kaplan's 
original work, -makes general conclusions about the rhetori- 
cal structure of the Arabic text based on an examination of 
the syntactic features without relating that to the underly- 
ing propositional (semantic) structure. 

In another study by Ostler (1987b) , however, she 
examines a similar set of data; she conducted her doctoral 
research using compositions written in English by native 
speakers of Arabic, English, Japanese, Spanish, and English. 
She also used the discourse-bloc method. She claims that 
there were also significant differences between the composi- 
tions written by the four groups of subjects. Again, the 
problem with her findings is its reliance on rather surface 
aspects of the syntactic structure of the texts instead of 
how the various propositions are organized and presented. 
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2.3.1. Language and Culture 

The interest in the relationship between language and 
culture has intrigued, among others, linguists, anthropolo- 
gists, literary and social critics, through the ages. 
Whorf's hypothesis (1956) that language determines thought, 
has been one of the most provocative and controversial. One 
reason for its controversy is the belief among some scholars 
who see it the -other, way around; i.e., language is just a 
garment of thought. This argument is based"' on the assumption 
that since communication is the main function of language, 
then thought has already been determined by the time an idea 
is expressed {Schlesinger, 1991:8). Schlesinger attributes 
such thinking to Aristotle for whom, quoting McKeon (1968:4- 
0) , "spoken words are the symbols of mental experience and 
written words are the symbol of spoken words.... the mental 
experiences, which these directly symbolize, are the same 
for all...." Schlesinger adds, by paraphrasing R. L. Brown 
(1967:54), " [tj his conception of language was shared by 
thinkers of the Enlightenment : Language was regarded to be 
the creation of Reason; its only function was held to be 
expression of thought and its communication." Schlesinger, 
however, uses Descartes as an example of the Enlightenment 
period thinkers who are frequently associated with the idea 
of a "Universal Language" (cf. Chomsky's Universal Grammar), 
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and who are at the opposite end of the spectrum with Plato, 
who saw language and thought as the same: "Are not thought 
and speech the same, with this exception that what is called 
thought is the unuttered conversation of the soul?" (p. 9). 
But in another study, Putz (1992) thinks of Plato as a 
proponent of the first thesis; i.e., language is the garment 
of thought. Putz (1992 :xl) states that Chomsky, in his 
universalist assumption that all ' languages of the world 
share a common deep syntactic structure, "follows the ratio- 
nalist tradition of Plato and Descartes in viewing language 
as a vehicle for the expression of thought." This apparent 
confusion here is perhaps best indicative of how arguable 
and unsettling the issue of which came first, language or 
thought . 

Another reason for the controversy over Whorf's theory 
is ' that there are yet another group of scholars, such as 
Plato, mentioned above, who see language and thought as one 
and the same. This argument has many renowned advocates. 
Also in Schlesinger (1991:9) , he mentions such luminaries as 
Wilhelm von Humboldt -who sees language as the "thought 
forming organ, " and John Locke "who conceived of language as 
the determining factor" in affecting culture (p. 12) . Herder 
and his teacher, Johann Georg Hamann, are also quoted to 
have said that "we think in language" and words are "moulds 
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in which we see our thoughts" (p. 13) . Saussure (1959:111-12; 

first published posthumously in 1915) also believes in 

language "as organized thought coupled with sounds." He 

states, 

[p] sychologically our thought .-- apart from its expres- 
sion in words-- is only a shapeless and indistinct 
mass. Philosophers and linguists have always agreed in 
recognizing that without the help of signs we would be 
unable to make a clear-cut, consistent distinction 
between two ideas. Without language, thought is a 
vague, uncfiarted nebula. There are pre-existing ideas, 
and nothing is distinct before the appearance of 
language . 

In a broader sense, language and culture, according to 

Schlesinger (1991:13), 

[tlhere is a parallelism between the thoughts of a 
nation and its language. Culture is transmitted from 
father to son through language. With the words of his 
language the infant picks up also the emotional flavor 
given to them by his parents. Thus language becomes the 
"collective treasure" of a nation. 

These two " dualist ic" views of the relationships 
between language and thought (and therefore language and 
culture) , that thinking precedes the production of language, 
according to the Enlightenment view and other rationalists, 
or that thinking is in language, as claimed by the "nominal- 
ist" and "identity" theses, have other brands of philosophi- 
cal views that might even have nothing to do with language; 
that is, neglecting any affinity between language and 
thinking (Schlesinger 1991:10) . 

Each of these theories, needless to say, has its argu- 
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merits based on many notions relating to both language and 
mind/culture. However, the notion of literacy seems particu- 
larly important to this study. In recent studies of linguis- 
tics, anthropology, and cognitive psychology, there have 
been attempts to distinguish between the intellectual 
abilities of people in traditional society, where literacy 
is low, and the literate society where the level of literacy 
is much higher (Fawley, 1987) . 

Based on Levi-Strauss (1962), Fawley (1987:34) states 
that by 

" [c] omparing oral (savage) cultures with literate 
(sophisticated) cultures, Levi-Strauss set up a taxono- 
my of differences to characterize the cognitive and 
social organizations of the two. Levi-Strauss argued 
that a literate culture is hot, while an oral culture 
is cold. That is, literate peoples are active and open 
to the acquisition of new information while oral people 
tend to maintain the status quo and live in a stable 
society. Literates, further, tend to develop abstrac- 
tion, scientific thought, and scientific knowledge 
(whatever they are!), in contrast to oral peoples, who 
tend to cognize according to the concrete and who pro- 
vide explanations in terms of mythical knowledge 
instead of science." As a result, "[c]ultured peoples 
tend to fragment organizationally to the extent that 
. information and abilities are relegated to the activi- 
ties of specialists trained in those activities.... In 
contrast, savage peoples tend to maintain one source of 
high-level information in the culture, situated in the 
jack-of -all-trades. . . who functions as sort of an 
epistemological.Jiandytrtan, answering all questions and 
entrusted with the knowledge resources of the culture. 
Furthermore, cultured peoples tend to have a sense of 
history, or removal of the past from the present, 
established by the culture, thus rendering the past as 
objective and removed from the moment of speaking. 
Savage peoples, however, have no sense of the past as 
something removed from them-- they are atemporal-- 
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since their tradition of oral knowledge does not allow 
for the past as phenomenal and distanced; thus, savage 
see their ancestors as co-existing with the living, as 
unremoved: the present is infused with the past." 

Also in the same source, based on a work by Horton and 

Finnegan (1973) , 

"... literate peoples tend to: develop open systems of 
social organization, characterized by an ability to 
deal with, and create, alternatives; not to be deluded 
by the magical power of words; to be reflective and 
have ideas about ideas; to form depersonalized knowl- 
edge; to be willing to revamp and reorganize cultural 
categories; and to allow (indeed, encourage) the 
passage of time. In contrast, savage-- hence, oral-- 
peoples tend: to develop closed systems of social 
organization, marked by an absence of alternatives; to 
focus on the magical power of words; to have cognition 
which is not only unreflective but also bound to 
occasions (rather than ideas) ; and to maintain cultural 
categories to the extent of annulling the passage of 
time" (pp. 34-35) . 

In sum, the relationship between language and culture 

and whatever comes in between, i.e. cognition, will always 

occupy a very pivotal position in linguistics, psychology, 

and anthropology. Thus it will always be of keen interest to 

researchers and scholars in these aforementioned fields. 



2.3.2. English Composition 

English composition has been heavily influenced by 
theories of language studies and literature and other 
related fields. In addition, the dominant theory in teaching 
English composition to native speakers is directly related 
to text linguistics and to contrastive rhetoric. Over the 
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two past decades, the theory and approach of teaching 
English composition has changed from teaching composition as 
'product' to 'process' (Hairston, 1982; Martin, 1992). 

The departure from the 'product' to 'process' approach 
in English composition conflicts with the long-prevalent 
prescriptive method which emphasized the syntactic struc- 
tures of the paragraph and the conformity to certain 
'rhetorical norms.' The prescriptive approach had failed to 
recognize important factors involved in the process of 
writing. Beaugrande (1984:6) asserts that "[Composition] 
texts are produced through complex operations that are 
guided by available processing resources, such as memory, 
attention, motor control, feedback, and motivation." 

Therefore, the one-dimensional treatment of text will 
be limited because it avoids the interactive aspects of text 
production. In Faigley (1986; quoted in Martin, 1989:76-77), 
he provides an overview of the current theories advocating 
"process": expressive, cognitive, and social approaches 
(also reviewed in Connor, 1996) . 

The expressive approach emphasizes "spontaneity, 
integrity and authentic jvoice. " This approach encourages the 
writer to say what he feels rather than what he is supposed 
to say based on prior conceptualizations. 

The cognitive approach derives its proposals from 
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cognitive psychology which scientifically describes the 
processes involved in writing. Models of writing made by 
this approach are "reductive and decontextualizing" and 
emphasizes that writing is "a choice-making process involv- 
ing a number of relevant factors which shape the eventual 
written product." 

The social views composition writing as "wide-ranging 
from those urging more attention to immediate circumstances 
of how a text is composed to those denying the existence of 
an individual writer." These views are derived from research 
done in anthropology, sociology, Marxism, and ethnography. 

Kelvin (1992:9) adds that the emphasis on the processes 
of composing stems from an increase in the sense that 
"knowledge is not static" which "has engendered the expecta- 
tion that as well as teaching students how to do the kind of 
writing that they will need to do in college, the college 
composition class will also teach . critical thinking and 
writing skills that will be useful out of college as well." 

2.4. ARABIC PROSE 

The position of prose in Arab culture has been, 
historically, dwarfed by the gigantic dominance of poetry. 
In his seminal book on Arabic prose, Mubarak (1931:17-18) 
states that "in Arabic, the only prose work that has 
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interested critics is the Koran, and their treatment of the 
Koran was rather positive; thus it was not criticism, for it 
is the critic's obligation to show both the negative and 
positive aspects of the examined work." Therefor, in 
Mubarak's view, what "has been written on the Koran cannot 
be considered literary criticism. " The exclusion of Koranic 
analyses, Mubarak adds, will make us "end up with very 
little criticism of prose." On the other hand, also accord- 
ing to Mubarak, there have been numerous studies on Arabic 
poetry for one simple reason: there has always been a great 
supply of poetry and poets of Arabic. 

This phenomenon is still alive today in the Arab world, 
although prose has become more omnipresent due, among other 
factors, to the demands of the modern world. However, Arabic 
prose is still like that of the eight and ninth centuries in 
that it has not been subjected to as much investigation as 
that of poetry. In addition, as a result of its dominance, 
poetry has influenced or even occasionally replaced prose as 
a means of expression in the public discourse. By tracing 
the history of poetry in its capacity to effectively convey 
messages to the general public, Algosaibi (1982:101) states 
that poetry developed in a unique environment in that it was 
an unrivaled form of artistic expression. Algosaibi adds 
that, unlike other cultures and civilizations which ex- 
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pressed themselves through various vehicles such as paint- 
ing, music, dancing, and sculpture, pre-Islamic Arabs had 
only poetry, which consequently developed into a sophisti- 
cated and enduring monument to a culture and a people. It is 
little wonder that poetry should occupy such a central 
position in the hearts and minds of Arabs down through the 
centuries . 

Clouston (T986) claims that "poetry ...[was] assiduous- 
ly cultivated by the Arabs." He then adds that Classical 
Arabic is a language which, by virtue of its structure, 
lends itself remarkably well to the art of munaazarh 
'poetical disputation' which, Arabic scholars tell us, is a 
practice whereby chieftains of opposing tribes would duel, 
so to speak, using extemporary verse, each striving to 
dominate the other through metrical expression. 

Moreover, "rhetoric" in Arabic means "eloquence, " and 
it is best conveyed through verse rather than prose. Such 
eloquence brings about a linguistic power that generates 
cultural and historical emotions on the Arab audience, thus 
the impact becomes greater (Patai, 1983:48) . Clouston (1986) 
indicates that knowing the history of Arabic or the Arabs is 
best achieved by studying their poetry, and recalls the old 
Arab saying: "The records of the Arabs are the verse of 
their bards. " 
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Consequently, there are some traits of poetry in modern 
written Arabic discourse, such as symbolic, non-direct 
approach to subject matter, brevity, and the preoccupation 
of impression rather than expression in the minds of the 
participants of a formal dialogue. A prominent Saudi Arabian 
poet and intellectual, Mohammed Al'ali (1996:26) acknowledg- 
es in his weekly column what he calls alia tahdiid, ' non- 
specificity, ' of "our [Arabs'] emotional, intellectual, and 
social activities" which is reflected in Arabic. The reason 
for this non-specificity of Arabic, in Al'ali' s view, is 
"probably derived from the partial intellectuality or 
mentality which has governed every Arab endeavor in all 
fields, making him unable to have a structuralist [or 
systemic] perception in which various phenomena are connect- 
ed, thus non-specificity [in Arab culture] has become a 
natural phenomenon." He adds another possible reason for 
such generality of perception and expression by stating that 
most of our perception is based on "imported" philosophies 
spanning a period "from the Greek raid. . . until now" which 
have not been nativized. 

"What is the solution? " Al'ali asks; then he immediate- 
ly acknowledges that "there is no quick solution, because 
our intellectual context, and therefore, discoursal context, 
is not built on a specific epistemological source, and lacks 
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specific comprehensive reading of reality directed at a 
specific end." He adds that specific and objective reasoning 
of what we say, and what we do, is needed. He concludes by 
saying: "There is a long distance between us and this ap- 
proach . But we are on the right track 3 . " 

Modern Arabic prose, as represented by the so-called 
Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) (see Ryding, 1991; Kaye, 1994), 
is becoming the variety where members of the highly diglo- 
ssic (Ferguson, 1991, 1959) society can converge. MSA, 
despite its emerging role, ■ still suffers from the heavy- 
influence of the dominant social, political, and. ideological 
forces in the Arab world which keep it at a far distance 
from the spoken varieties of everyday Arabic, to a point 
where some would consider MSA another Arabic (e.g. Kaye, 
1994). In other words, MSA, like its predecessors, the 
Classical and poetic Arabic, still represents the language 
of the elite; the small segment of the Arab society who are 
in power, and far from being a true representative of the 
ordinary person. In a harsh critique of the situation of MSA 
today in the Arab world, the Palestinian-American belle- 
trist, Fawaz Turki (1996:73-74) states: 

...language is more than a mere currency of everyday 
exchange; there is organic, vital reciprocity between 
those who speak a language and felt reality. In fact, 



J A11 emphasis in this quote is mine. 
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among linguists, it is axiomatic that culture and 
language are one and the same. A society that is 
characterized by a deadness of spirit and relentless 
repression, such as Arab society is today, cannot speak 
a dynamic, zestful language, a language awash in energy 
and glitter. A repressive society will cripple its own 
language, it will cheapen and demean ideas, and encase 
the noblest of meanings in a morass of romantic ver- 
biage. How, one may ask, could words like state, 
democracy, elections, mother, battles, regain a sane 
meaning in Arabic after their debasement in the hands 
of cheap politicians and political commentators? Since 
the Arab countries gained "independence" --another 
telling word -- Arabic has done nothing but progres- 
sively dissociate itself from the exactions of clarity 
of meaning and sane thought. I say that Formal Arabic, 
like the culture in which it is semantically embodied, 
is severed from any well-defined roots of ethical life 
-- ossified, trivialized, and corrupted -- reflecting 
the decline in the body politic, the dissolution of 
moral values, and the retreat from exuberant free 
thought. When a culture sharply diminishes the compass 
within which discourse is expressed, it diminishes 
language itself, reducing it to illiterate gibberish 
and pretentious trivia. Somewhere along the line, the 
relationship between reality and thought, world and 
word, becomes unhinged. 

In this unhinged world, when we seek our reflec- 
tion in language, the mirror is cracked, the image is 
blurred. 



Promulgating written discourse of MSA by scholars would 
help to demystify its rhetorical aspects, and lead to an 
improvement of writing instruction in schools, as well as 
written discourse competence. One of three functions of 
literacy education, according to Kadar-Fulop (1988:31) is to 
"diminish language distance between members of society by 
developing communicative competence in... the language of 
national literacy." In the Arab world, the distance between 
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codes of communication that are used in the spoken varieties 
and those of MSA is so great it alienates MSA from the 
illiterate masses; it also becomes cognitively demanding for 
the literate Arab. The second function of literacy education 
is to develop a loyalty between people and their language; 
i.e., relating it to their values. The huge gap between MSA 
and Arabic vernaculars makes the Arab individual closer to 
his dialect than to MSA because the -communicative codes of 
his dialect are closer to his emotional well-being. The 
third function of literacy is developing individuality. 
While in the West individuality is strongly encouraged by 
means of teaching students 'critical thinking' in the 
composition classes {see Kelvin, 1992) , such individuality 
is much less important in the Arab culture. 

In the final analysis, discourse analysis of MSA, as 
the only written variety of Arabic, is one way of developing 
a literacy education that would meet the above-mentioned 
functions. A systematic analysis of discourse and its 
capacity to dissect language structure of the written text 
is, in a sense, an investigation of the social and political 
system itself. This, in turn, will help narrow the gap 
between MSA and Arabic vernaculars. So far, Arab linguists 
and other scholars who are interested in language, have 
failed to realize that language study should not be purely 
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formalistic, and that language use is an important aspect 

that needs to be systematically investigated. Text analysis 

entails analyzing other non-linguistic factors affecting the 

production of text which are rooted in the culture itself. 

While in the West theories and linguistic analysis in 

general, and discourse analysis in particular, are based on 

modern theories of rhetoric (see Brodkey, 1994) , modern 

Arabic rhetoricians still rely on theories made centuries 

ago by grammarians /rhetoricians like Al-Jarjani, Assakaki, 

and others (cf. Khatabi, 1991; Mubarak, 1931). Modern 

theories in rhetoric, such as deconstructionism, poststruct- 

uralism, postmodernism, and others, are derived from the 

overall purpose of "cultural critique" prevalent in the West 

(Clifford and Schilb, 1994:3), and alarmingly lacking in 

Arab culture. 

In the Arab world, the traditionalist approach to 
language study is still dominant . It is an approach that 
decisively relies on the notion of sentence as the ultimate 
linguistic entity. The traditional method is based on the 
prescriptive grammar of syntactic rules and' entities and the 
meanings of words as being- "listed in dictionaries; anything 
beyond is heresy. Among other things, this traditionalism of 
linguistic inquiry neglects the relationship between mind 
and language. As Chomsky (1993:23) states: 
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The most elaborate dictionaries provide no more than 
bare hints about meanings of words (or about their 
sounds) , just as the most elaborate traditional gram- 
mars provide only hints about the form and meaning of 
complex constructions. 

This statement by Chomsky squarely applies to the dominant 

perception of language and language analysis and teaching in 

the departments of Arabic across the Arab world. 



2.4.1. Status of Arabic Composition Instruction 

There is no tradition of rhetoric in Modern Arabic in 
the sense of conventions of composition writing. Composition 
is taught -in schools, and essay writing continues at the 
college level, but there are no textbooks exclusively 
designed for rhetoric in the above sense. The available 
textbooks are grammar books, containing basic grammatical 
rules, with descriptions and illustrations of sentence 
building. Poetry, or even the Koran, is used as a syntactic 
model for the construction of sentences in an essay. There 
is no instruction on how an essay is organized as a whole or 
inter-sententially, based on genre whether narrative, 
descriptive, argumentative, or any other type of writing. 
Moreover, there does not seem to be much emphasis on the 
importance of composition in the departments of Arabic in 
the Arab world, as the survey presented later in ■ this 
section indicates. 
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In comparison, the status of composition in the 
English departments in the United States, as mentioned 
earlier, is almost equal to that of literature. Clifford and 
Schilb (1994:4) confirm that, in the English curriculum of 
American universities, "composition has indeed gained 
respect as a field" and all English departments should give 
composition "a status equal to that of literature." 

While sucfr a debate goes on in the U.S., only lip 
service is paid to composition in the Arabic departments in 
Arab countries . To confirm this claim, the researcher has 
conducted a simple survey in four universities in Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt 4 . The head of each Arabic department at 
King Saud University, Al-Imam Mohammed bin Saud Islamic 
University of Saudi Arabia, Cairo University and Ein Shams 
University of Egypt, were asked to answer the following 
questions 5 : 

1. Is composition included in your department's curr 
iculum? 

2. If yes, please give a brief overall description of 
composition instruction. 

3. What is the overall organizational structure of an 
Arabic text? 

4. What model (s) are used by teachers in composition 
classes? 

4 



4 Saudi Arabia and Egypt were chosen for this survey because the 
former is the researcher's native country and the latter for its 
heavy influence on the educational systems of other Arab countries 
over the past several decades. 

s See the actual Arabic forms of the survey at the appendices. 
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5. How has this model (s) come about? 

6. How is it related to logic? 

7. Do you take punctuation into account? 

8. If yes, is there a general consensus in the Arab 
World over the use of the various punctuation marks? 

9. Is there any textbook (s) exclusively designed for 
the teaching of composition? 

Despite the simplicity of these questions, they were 
nevertheless adequate enough to elicit answers showing how 
oblivious and unaware those heads of Arabic departments are 
of what exactly^ was being asked. For example, to question 
#1, "yes" was the answer by all four respondents. However, 
two added more comments; one emphasized his answer by 
repeating the content of the question, and the second was 
more elaborate by adding that: "this course is not named as 
such [composition] , but there is another course called 
'literary writing, ' which may include this aspect [composi- 
tion] . " 

Since all of these professors of Arabic answered 
question #1 in the affirmative; i.e., composition is taught 
in their departments, more questions were asked. So the 
second question was asked simply to know the basis for 
composition instruction. One answer is: [Composition] is 
taught from a theoretical perspective, as part of a course 
called "approaches to teaching Arabic"; another answer: 
Composition is taught from a theoretical perspective which 
concerns grammar, in addition to some applications (a 
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dubious response at best) . Two other answers are similarly 
indicative of the lack of any developed system of composi- 
tion instruction. When asked about the model (s) used for 
composition (#4) , the answers included that "the Koran, the 
Hadith (Prophet Mohammed Sayings)" are used as models. This 
answer was given by the Saudi professors. The Egyptians were 
more secular in their answers; one totally avoided the 
question and the other wrote: "The old Arabic model." And 
to a sub-question of where was that model taken from (#5) , 
the answer was: "From the books of Arab heritage." When 
asked about other aspects such as punctuation, and text- 
books, all of these four professors claim that punctuation 
is important for Arabic composition, and that there are many 
composition textbooks. However, their answers indicate that 
there is no consensus on what constitutes the basic use of 
punctuation marks in Arabic, and these professors failed, 
during the interviews, in which they answered the question- 
naire, to show the researcher a single textbook on punctua- 
tion or composition 6 . In short, this simple survey confirms 
the claim made earlier that composition has not been 
established as a discipline<"i*n the educational system of the 
Arab world. 



All of the four interviews were conducted in the respective 
heads of departments' offices, where each of them was surrounded 
by several shelves of books. 



CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



3.1. INTRODUCTION 

Contrastive^ linguistic studies make important contribu- 
tions to the general theory of language structure and the 
specific characteristics of certain languages. The 
relatively recent interest in text linguistics, and the 
discoursal aspects it aims to investigate , have expanded the 
scope beyond the basic lexical, phonological, morphological, 
and syntactic components of language. This expansion has 
reached CR. In the early years, ESL compositions were the 
main target, then recently, researchers began to examine 
written material in the native language (s) and analyze them 
from different angles (e.g. Hinds, 1987; Fareh, 1988; 
Kachru, 1988; Martin, 1989). 

In this study, a rather different approach is applied. 
Instead of eliciting written responses, whether compositions 
written by students, or even essays by professional, the 
research application undertaken here examines texts written 
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by professional writers geared for native consumers. 
Empirical analysis is then performed to describe the 
semantic and pragmatic underlying constituents of text. 
Moreover, the nature of these semantic and pragmatic 
discoursal features is analyzed and explained in terms of 
their functional roles in the dialogue between writer and 
reader, and more important, in the manner they have been 
presented. 

This departure both in methodology and data type aims 
at exploring new territories for CR. The vast majority of CR 
research is based on compositions written by non-native 
speakers of English. In addition, methodologies were 
selective, treating partial components of text without 
considering its interactive and fluid nature. Invariably, 
most, if not all, of those previous studies, on CR make 
general conclusions about the rhetorical organization of 
those ESL learners' native languages based on the rhetorical 
styles of their compositions by way of analyzing their 
syntactic structure (cf . Connor, 1996) . 

Notwithstanding the different mode of discourse from 
one community to another at the local level, this study 
rather explores global. -aspe'bts of the newspaper editorial 
genre, and attempts to explain the characterization of each 
data set in its relationship to the overall cultural 
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contexts. This is directly related to writing classes; our 
understanding of rhetorical characteristics of this genre 
could inform us about composition practiced in the 
classroom. Especially in the case of Arabic, examining 
professional writing would help in developing a model to 
describe the rhetorical traits of an Arabic essay. An under- 
standing of professional writing can be helpful to educators 
and teachers in designing writing courses, by knowing the 
rhetorical features and their discoursal effects in 
communication . 

The strong emphasis placed on composition instruction 
in the United States, leads one to suggest that there is a 
relationship between that and professional writing. By 
virtue of precedence, the basic composition rhetorical 
conventions are first learned in writing classes; thus, 
composition instruction creates an orientation to overall 
rhetorical conventions (a general model) (see Purves, 198 8; 
and Vahapassi, 1988) . In other words, an "idealization" of 
accepted norms is taught in school (D'Angelo, 1975; quoted 
in Kachru, 1988:113). In her study entitled Classical 
Rhetoric and Contemporary Composition at Work: A Study of 
Editorialists and Their Writing, Kelvin {1992: 229-30) 
concludes that: 

When I began my studies of editorial writing, I was a 
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chauvinistic inhabitant of the "real world, " convinced 
of the great dissimilarities between the composition of 
the classroom and the composition of the workplace 
(especially the workplace that I was investigating -- 
the editorial page) . I anticipated that the answers I 
would find to the questions my research asked would 
confirm those dissimilarities. But instead of 
incongruity, I found congruence. Instead of the two 
worlds spinning at opposite ends of the galaxy, I found 
that they were close enough for the "gravitational 
pull" of each world to affect the other and for the 
light from each to illuminate the other. 

These rhetorical aspects of writing, whether they 

depict what is taught in the classroom or the workplace, are 

conventional in the sense that they 'reflect cultural 

variation defined by Purves (1988:11) as "pragmatics of 

discourse." Certainly, there are also the new rhetorical 

exigencies in professional writing which are primarily 

derived from personal style and the world (discourse 

community) in which a professional writer works. In this 

research of editorial writing, one similarity found to exist 

between editorials and classroom composition lies in the 

persuasive, and opinionated nature of both genres. In fact, 

in composition classes, persuasive and opinion essays are 

the favorite genre (Kelvin 1992:4) . Moreover, learning about 

professional writing could equally have a reverse impact on 

-.,-4 

classroom instruction; that is, learning about the processes 
involved in writing. 

In this study, the two sets of editorials from English 
and Arabic are examined and explained in terms of both their 
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cultural and formal classroom contexts. Writing, as a 
learned linguistic skill, cannot be studied, at least within 
CR paradigms, without relating it to its cultural and 
classroom settings. From one analysis to another, one of 
these two settings, however, might be more dominant than the 
other, as we have- seen over the years of CR research. 

In the early years of CR, classroom settings and 
composition instruction were the focus, due primarily to the 
fact that CR has emerged in the first place as a result of 
pedagogical considerations. Since then, different types of 
data and methods of investigations have developed. One way 
of investigating written texts, for example, is to examine 
organizational patterns at the paragraph level, such as 
those made by Kaplan in the initial stages of CR (Purves, 
1988:17). Lately, scholars have been looking at textual 
aspects such as cohesive elements in text as well as 
propositional relations {e.g., Fareh, 1988; Cui, 1986; Dirk, 
1988) . 

3.2. DATA COLLECTION 

The data of this study represents four American and 
four Arabic newspapers. The American newspapers are: the Los 
Angeles Times, the New York Times, the Wall Street Journal, 
and the Washington Post. The Arabic newspapers include Al- 
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Ahram of Cairo, Egypt, Al-Jazeera and Al-Riyadh of Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia, and the London-based and Saudi-owned, Asharq 
Al -Awsa t . 

The corpus consists of 12 editorials from each language 
group, all written during the period: January 1-31, 1991. 
This particular period was intentionally chosen to guarantee 
similar topics, it being the period that covers fifteen days 
before and after the eruption of the Gulf War. 

The data of this study shares several characteristics. 
Editorials are written by professionals who plan their 
writing in advance, so an organizational pattern (s) is 
expected. 

Secondly, in the case of the Arabic data, the 
editorials represent Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) , the 
converging variety of Arabic used by educated Arabs. As 
stated in Chapter II, this variety is rapidly becoming the 
lingua franca of modern-day Arabs who, otherwise, would have 
had great difficulty communicating with each other were they 
to use their very distinctive dialects, or the Classical 
variety which is not compatible with the needs of this era. 

Thirdly, the editorials N cover a wide range of topics 
important to the readers, irrespective of these readers' 
socioeconomic background, that touch on issues affecting 
their lives. This, in turn, expands the representation of 
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the discoursal implications of the analysis conducted in 
this study. 

Finally, the media has a great influence on the 
evolution of language at all domains (van Dijk, 1988) . In 
the Arabic case, for example, MSA has emerged in the modern 
age as a result of the need for coherent communication 
between the disparate parts of the Arab world. Therefore, 
the comparison between these two sets of data represents an 
authentic use of language as expressed in the editorials 
genre. The two sets of data used in this research represent 
a very comparable raw material, not only belonging to the 
same genre but also covering the same topic. This is, in my 
view, a fresher exploration than previous studies on English 
and Arabic which used incompatible professional material 
from sources such as modern creative writing or classical 
works (e.g., Johnstone, 1991; Ostler, 1986; Said, 1988 1 ) . 

In contrastive rhetorical studies, Purves (1988:16) 
states that there are several requirements that need to be 
considered. First, the settings of the writing should be 
similar. In this study, the setting is almost identical. In 
Kelvin (1992:4), "editorialists write short pieces, under 
tight deadlines, in constrained forms, and from a range of 
topics which is rarely in the writer's control." 



1 See Chapter II for critical review of some of these studies. 
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Second, such a contrastive study should be applied to 
written texts where the writers cover a specific subject 
matter. This "writing task should be consistently set in its 
function and cognitive demand" (Purves, 1988:16). In other 
words, one cannot compare, for instance, an Arabic short 
story with a scientific article written in English by an 
American. 

The third requirement for an appropriate contrastively 
rhetorical study is the language used. For example, in this 
study, it is important to note that the English material was 
written by native speakers of English, while the Arabic was 
written by native speakers of Arabic; and each set of 
editorials is aimed at native readers of the respective 
1 anguage . 

Fourth, these editorials are written by persons who 
have a similar occupation. Although editorials are not 
signed, they are usually written by writers who work for the 
respective newspaper; thus, it is safe to claim that the 
occupation of the writers is not a variable. 

The last requirement for studies ■ in contrastive 
rhetoric is the, similarity da the educational background of 
the writers. Again, since editorials are not usually signed, 
it is assumed that they are written by people who share a 
similar background in terms of training and education. This 
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should reflect a similar rhetorical organization pattern 
between the writers of editorials in the four newspapers 
representing each language. 

All of these requirements are met in this contrastive 
study. Meeting these requirements enables the analyst to 
achieve greater authority over the contrastive analysis of 
the two sets of data. 

In the next sections, a ,. definition of the 
methodological tool and its various components are 
presented. 

3.3. RESEARCH DESIGN 

This study investigates the rhetorical features of 
English and Arabic written texts. This will be approached by 
examining the semantic and pragmatic structure of the 
underlying propositions as manifested by the writer and 
perceived by the reader, i.e., analyst, in this case. The 
analytical tool used for this study is the Rhetorical 
Structure Theory {RST) . It is a theory that identifies the 
hierarchic structure of text by describing the rhetorical 
relations existing between its parts. These textual 
components are functional; they are defined based on their 
semantic and pragmatic functions in the text. RST is a 
useful tool for this research because of its 
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comprehensiveness/ and its ability to treat text as a whole 
regardless of size and genre. In the rest of this chapter, 
a more detailed discussion of RST is presented. 

3.4. THE RHETORICAL STRUCTURE THEORY 

The Rhetorical Structure Theory (RST). developed by 
William Mann and Sandra Thompson (1986, 1987, 1988, 1992) is 
a top-bottom model which identifies the 'propositional 
relations' between the various parts of a text. RST has been 
influenced by previous research on various aspects of dis- 
course such as Beekman and Callow (1974), Grimes (1975), 
Longacre (1976), Crothers (1970), Halliday and Hasan (1976), 
and others . 

The "structure" of text, as employed by RST, is 
narrowly used to define the organization of text; a 
distinction from other uses in discourse analysis such as 
"for describing referential recurrence" (Mann and Thompson, 
1992:75) . The authors add that RST is based on three basic 
principles in its attempt to describe text structure 
(1992:40): 

1. Holistic Structure-"-*; structure deriving from the 
properties of the genre or variety of text. 

2. Relational Structure -- structure expressing the 
organization of coherent contiguous text. 

3. Syntactic Structure --as the term is commonly 
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used 2 . 

In the course of developing this theory, the authors 
analyzed more than 4 00 written texts, varying in length, 
"from one paragraph to several pages," including 
"administrative memos, personal letters, advertisements, 
newspaper articles and editorials," among others. RST aims 
at the description of the "functions and structures that 
make texts effective and comprehensible tools for human 
communication" (1992:42-43). 

An RST relation is defined to "hold between two non- 
overlapping text spans", and they are called nucleus and 
satellite. These relations are abstract entities and the 
word sequences are realizations of those entities; "meanings 
and intentions that are represented by the those word 
sequences. In this sense all of RST _ is pre - real i zati onal , 
since it makes statements about how such meanings and 
intentions are structured and combined, but not about how 
they are realized" (Mann and Thompson, 1992:45). 

A relation, furthermore, has four fields which "specify 
particular judgements that the text analyst must make in 



2,| RST can interface with different theories of syntactic 
structure. However, the nature of the 'interface' between 
rhetorical structure and syntactic structure may vary quite 
significantly depending on the nature of the syntactic 
theory. In general, functional theories of syntactic 
structure will simplify the interface considerably" 
(Mann and Thompson 1992:75) . 
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building the RST structure." These four fields include (1) 
constraints on the nucleus, (2) constraints on the 
satellite, (3) constraints on the combination of nucleus and 
satellite, and (4) the effect. These are "plausible" rather 
than "certain" judgements, and the effect field helps the 
analyst to test "whether it is plausible that the writer 
desires the specified condition" (Mann and Thompson, 
1988:245) . 

This theory presumes the analyst's knowledge of the 
context in which the text was written, his awareness of the 
"cultural conventions of the writer and the expected reader, 
but has no direct access to either the writer or other 
readers" (Mann and Thompson, 1988:245-46). 

3.4.1. Schema Application 

•As stated in Mann and Thompson (1987:6), "schemas that 
appear in text structures are not always exact copies of the 
schemas as defined; some variations are permitted. Three 
conventions determine the possible applications of a 
schema . " 

1. unordered spans.: - The"* schemas do not constrain the 
order of nucleus or satellites in the text span in 
which the schema is applied. 

2. optional relations: For a multi-relation schemas, 
all individual relations are optional, but at least 
one of the relations must hold. 

3. repeated relations: A relation that is part of a 
schema can be applied any number of times in the 
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repeated relations: A relation that is part of a 
schema can be applied any number of times in the 
application of that schema. 



3.4.2. Structural Analysis and Structure Diagrams 

Dividing a text into units is the first step in text 
analysis. The size of each unit is arbitrary, but such a 
division should be based on the unit's independent function 



Cir cumst ance -. Joint 

,.-— -.. Contrast, 



#■ 



Elaboration 



Evaluation 

,***' N Sequence 



Figure 3.1., Types of schemas 



in the text. In this study, units are based on propositions 
of the text as represented by relative clauses. After 
identifying propositions of the texts, the nature of 
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schemas . 

Schemas refer to the various constituents of which the 
structure of the text is composed. They specify the 
relations between the nuclei and the whole collection of 
propositional relations. In RST, there are five kinds of 
schemas, represented by the diagrams above in Figure 3.1. 

"The curves represent relations holding, and the 
straight lines ^ represent identification of the nuclear 
spans. Schemas for relations not mentioned in the figures 
all follow the simple pattern represented by Circumstance: 
a single relation with nucleus satellite. The schema names 
for these are the same as the corresponding relation names" 
(Mann and Thompson, 1987:6). 

In the structural analysis of a text using RST, there 
is one schema application that contains a set of text spans 
that- constitute the entire text. In addition, each textual 
span in the analysis could be a minimal unit by itself or as 
part of another larger schema application of the text . 

3.4.3. Terms of RST 

In Mann and Thompson (1'9*87:4) , the following terms are 
presented and defined. 

a. Text span: a term used to refer to a direct linear 
interval of text. 

b. Writer: the person who wrote the text being 
analyzed. 
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c. Reader: the person (s) for whom the text is intended. 

d. Analyst: a person who analyzes the text. 

e. Nucleus: the main part of the schema on which the 
text span relies. It carries the main proposition of 
the schema . 

f. Satellite: the supporting unit of the nucleus. Its 
reliance on the nuclear unit makes it unable to 
stand. alone in the text. 

g. The Effect: it is a field which helps the analyst 
test if he made the correct choice of relation. 

h. Schemas: they are abstract patterns represented by 
text spans, at least two in a schema, a nucleus and 
a satellite. 

i. Schema Application: this refers to variations 

between ^schemas . The nucleus, and satellite do not 
have to be constrained in a certain order. In multi- 
relation schemas, all relations are optional, but 
one of them must hold. 



3.4.4. Relations and Relation Definitions 

This section will include the definitions and examples 
of rhetorical relations as they are found the data of this 
study, in addition to other basic elements of RST. All 
definitions of RST relations are given, expmlified, and 
discussed in the unabridged version of RST (Mann and 
Thompson, 198 7) . 



Relation name: ELABORATION 
Constraint on N: none 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S presents additional detail about the 
situation or some element of subject 
matter which is presented in N or 
inferentially accessible in N in one or 
more of the ways listed below. In the 
list, if N presents the first member of 
any pair, then S includes the second: 
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1. set: member 

2. abstract: instance 

3. whole: part 

4 . process : step 

5. object: attribute 

6. generalization: specific 

The effect: R recognizes the situation presented in 

S as providing additional detail for N 
. R identifies the element of subject 
matter for which detail is provided. 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example {from Text #1) : 

Nucleus: (16) From that perspective, the Bush policy has 

been skillful and precise. 

Satellites: (17) It has held the international coalition 

together, (18) kept Congress informed (19) and enjoyed 

substantial public support. 



Relation name: INTERPRETATION 
Constraint on N: none 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S relates the situation in N to a 
framework of ideas not involved in N 
itself and not concerned with W's 
positive regard 3 . 
The effect: R recognizes that S relates the 

situation presented in N to a framework 
of ideas not involved in the knowledge 
presented in N itself. 
Locus of the effect : N and S 

Example (from Text #13) : 

Nucleus: (19) But the whole matter is beyond the ability of 
the President of the Iraqi regime to understand and appreci- 
ate 

(2 0) [a president] who "seems not to conceive of the magni- 
tude of the catastrophe^ and-*; the horrendous meaning of the 
eruption of an international 'war against him, 
Satellite: (21A) and that is - 



3 "Excluding W's positive regard differentiates this from the 
Evaluation relation" (Mann and Thompson 1987:69). 
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;21B) the biggest tragedy. 



Relation name: EVALUATION 
Constraint on N: none 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S relates the situation in N to degree 
of W's positive regard toward the 
situation presented in N. 

The effect: R recognizes that the situation 
presented in S assesses the situation 
presented in N and recognizes the value 
it assigns. 

Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from text #1) : 

Nucleus: (34) Bush believes that the best way to get Saddam 
Hussein to retreat from his heinous aggression is to make 
him think that the risk is war, 



Satellite: (36) He may be right. 



Relation name: CONDITION 
Constraint on N: none 

Constraint on S: S presents a hypothetical, 

future, or otherwise 
unrealized situation 
(relative to the situational 
context of S). 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

Realization of the situation 
presented in N depends on 
realization of that presented 
in S. 
The effect: R recognizes how the realization of the 

situation presented in N depends on the 
realization of the situation presented 
in S. 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from Text #13) : 

Nucleus-. (15) If no more is involved in starting a war than 

men, weaponry, and ammunition 

Satellite: (16) then all of that is available to the coun- 
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tries of the allied coalition in amounts and quantities 
which the Iraqi regime cannot match by one per cent. 

Relation name: ANTITHESIS 

Constraint on N: W has positive regard for the 

situation presented in N. 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

The situations presented in N 
and S are in contrast (cf. 
CONTRAST, i.e., are (a) 
comprehended as the same in 
many respects (b) compre- 
hended as differing in a few 
respects and (c) are compared 
with respect to one or more 
of . these differences) ; 
because of an incompatibility 
that arises from the 
contrast, one cannot have 
positive regard for both the 
situations presented in N and 
S; comprehending S and the 
incompatibility between the 
situations presented in N and 
S increases R's positive re- 
gard for the situation 
presented in N. 
The effect: R's positive regard for N is increased. 
. Locus of the effect: N 

Example (from Text #1) : 

Nucleus: (50) But the effort needs to be made. 
(51) So should the efforts of the French government be made. 
Satellite: (48) Granted, the new mission of the U.N. secre- 
tary general would appear to hold too little promise. 
(4 9) Perez de Cuellar has been to Baghdad once already, with 
nothing to show for it.. 



Relation name: JOINT 

This schema is multinuclear, and no relation 
is claimed to hold between the nuclei. 

Example (from Text #1) : Multi -nuclear 

(39) But at what point does bluff become real war? 
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(40) At what point on the road to war do we foreclose all 

other options? 

(41) Are we leaving ourselves enough of a way out? 



Relation name: BACKGROUND 

Constraint on N: R won't comprehend N 

sufficiently before reading 

text of S. 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S increases the ability of R 

to comprehend an element in 

N. 
The effect T R's ability to comprehend N increase. 
Locus of the effect: N 

Example (from Text #13) : 

Nucleus: (1A) The international community allied against the 
Iraqi regime offers (IB) the last chance for diplomacy 
Satellite: (2) who invaded Kuwait and militarily occupied it 
on the 2nd. of last August 



Relation name: CIRCUMSTANCE 

Constraint on N: none 

Constraint on S: S presents a situation 

(unrealized) 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S sets a framework of the subject 
matter within which R is intended to 
interpret the situation presented in N. 
The effect: R recognizes that the situation 
presented in S provides the framework 
for interpreting N. 
Locus of the effect : N and S 

Example (from Text #13) : 

Nucleus: (23A) And the President of the Iraqi regime (23B) 
has not shown or tried to show one piece of evidence that he 
can understand or assess the dangerous situation 
Satellite: {24) since his invasion of Kuwait 



Relation name: PURPOSE 

Constraint on N: presents an activity 

Constraint on S: presents a situation that is 
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unrealized. 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S presents a situation to be realized through 
the activity in N 
The effect: R recognizes that the activity in N is 

initiated in order to realize S 
Locus of the effect: N and S 



Example (from Text #13) : 

Nucleus: (7) and the meeting in Geneva today between the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, James 
Baker, and the Foreign Minister of the Iraqi Regime, Tariq 
Hanna Aziz, is t£ie last diplomatic chance for the success of 
international peace efforts. . . . 

Satellite: (9) because of their concern to spare Iraq, 
countries of the region, and the world from the destruction 
of war, (10) should [that war] take place. 



Relation name: CONCESSION 

Constraint on N: W has positive regard for the 

situation presented in N; 
Constraint on S: W is not claiming that the 

situation presented in S 
doesn't hold; 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

W acknowledges a potential or apparent 
incompatibility between the situations 
presented in N and S; W regards the 
situations presented in N and S as 
compatible; recognizing the 
compatibility between the situations 
presented in N and S increases R's 
positive regard for the situation 
presented in N. 
The effect: R's positive regard for the situation 
presented in N is increased 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from Text #!)■-:- ■" 

Nucleus: (31) There remains substantial sentiment for con- 
tinuing to press forward with all measures short of war. 
Satellite: (32) Admittedly, the sanctions card is surely a 
slower route than war, (33) but the question in many minds 
is whether it is any less wise. 
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Relation name: EVIDENCE 

Constraint on N: R might not believe N to a 

degree satisfactory to W 4 . 
Constraint on S: The reader believes S or will 

find it credible. 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

R's comprehending S increases R's belief of 
N 
The effect: R's belief of N is increased 

Locus of the effect: N 

Example (from Text #1) : 

Nucleus: (48) Granted, the new mission of the U.N. secretary 
general would appear to hold too little promise. 
Satellite: (4 9) Perez de Cuellar has been to Baghdad once 
already, with nothing to show for it. 



Relation name: JUSTIFY 

Constraint on N: none 

Constraint on S: none 

Constraints on the N + S combination: 

R's comprehending S increases R's readiness 
to accept W's right to present N 

The effect: R's readiness to accept W's right to 

present N is increased. 

Locus of the effect: N 

Example (from Text #5) : 

Nucleus: (24) But Mr. Bush shied away from invoking the act, 

Satellite: (25) asserting that the troops are in no imminent 

danger of hostilities. 



Relation name: CONTRAST 

Constraint on N: multi-nuclear 

Constraints on the N + S combination: 

No more than two nuclei; the situations 



4 "In RST, belief is treated as a degree concept. This is not a 
central feature of the definitions, but it helps explain certain 
text features, e.g., multiple lines of evidence. All judgements 
of the reader's states and reactions necessarily stem from the 
analyst's view of the writer's view, since they are based on the 
text" (Mann and Thompson, 1987:10) . 
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presented in these two nuclei are (a) 
comprehended as the same in many respects (b) 
comprehended as differing in a few respects 
and (c) compared with respect to one or more 
. of these differences. 
The effect: R's readiness to accept W's right to 

present N is increased. 
Locus of the effect: N 



Example (from Text #1) : Multi -nuclear 

(2 0) And despite the Iraqi foreign minister's adroit press 
conference, 

(21) his refusals to accept the personal letter from Bush to 
Hussein was not only a diplomatic slap in the face, (22) it 
was a public relations blunder. 



Relation name: NON -VOLITIONAL RESULT 

Constraint on N: none 

Constraint on S: presents a situation that is 

not a volitional action 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

N presents a situation that caused the 
situation presented in S; presentation of N 
is more central to W's purposes in putting 
forth the N-S combination than is the presen- 
tation of S. 
The effect: R recognizes that the situation 

presented in N could have .caused the 
situation presented in S 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from Text #1) : 

Nucleus: (4) The obvious consequence of its diplomacy is 
that, increasingly, it faces the full brunt and terror of an 
allied air, sea and land assault 

Satellite: (5) that could only set back Iraq's development 
for years to come. 



Relation name: VOLITIONAL RESULT 

Constraint on N: none 

Constraint on S: presents a volitional action 

or a situation that could 
have arisen from a volitional 
action. 
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Constraints on the N + S combination: 

N presents a situation that could have caused 
the • situation presented in S; the situation 
presented in N is more central to W's 
purposes than that presented in S; 
The effect: R recognizes that the situation 
presented in N could be a cause for the 
action or situation presented in S. 
Locus of the effect : N and S 

Example (from Text #1) : 

Nucleus: (3) Baghdad should not take any pride in the silken 

but steely performance of Tarik Aziz in Geneva. 

Satellite: (4) The obvious consequence of its diplomacy is 

that, increasingly, it faces the full brunt and terror of an 

allied air, sea and land assault (5) that could only set 

back Iraq's development for years to come. 



Relation name: VOLITIONAL CAUSE 
Constraint on N: presents a volitional action 

or else a situation that 
could have arisen from a 
volitional action 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S presents a situation that could have caused 
the agent of the volitional action in N to 
perform that action; without the presentation 
of S, R might not regard the action as 
motivated or know the particular motivation; 
N is more central to W's purposes in putting 
forth the N-S combination than S is. 
The effect: R recognizes the situation presented in 
S as a cause for the volitional action 
presented in N. 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from Text #1) : 

Nucleus: (52) Anyone with new ideas or new energies should 
speak up now. 

Satellite: (53) Iraq and the world are on the verge of a 
great tragedy. 
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Relation name: NON- VOLITIONAL CAUSE 
Constraint on N: presents a situation that is 

not a volitional action. 
Constraint on S: none 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S presents a situation that, by means other 
than motivating a volitional action caused 
the situation presented in N; without the 
presentation of S, R might not know the 
particular cause of the situation; a 
presentation of N is more central than S to 
W's purposes in putting forth the N-S 
combination. 
The effect: R recognizes the situation presented in 

S as a cause of the situation presented 
in N. 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from Text #21) : 

Nucleus: (12) The international community has assumed the 

responsibility of liberating Kuwait 

Satellite: (14) they are not going to damage their credibil- 
ity on this aggression (15) and assume their responsibility 
in full until Kuwait is liberated from the rapist [aggres- 
sor] . 



Relation name: SEQUENCE 
Constraint on N: mult i -nuclear 
Constraints on the N + S combination: 

A succession relationship between the 
situations is presented in the nuclei 5 . 
The effect: R recognizes the situation presented in 

S as a cause of the situation presented 
in N. 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from text #5) : Mul.t^i -nuclear 

(27) Congress accepted- his claim, 

(28) then left town just as he put aside Desert Shield and 
picked up Desert Sword. 



5 "Note that the definition does not cover presentational 
sequence, e.g. 'First ..., Second . . . ' " (Mann and Thompson, 
1987:73} . 
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Relation name: RESTATEMENT 

Constraint on N: none 

Constraints on the N + S combination: 

S restates N, where S and N are of comparable 
bulk. 

The effect: R recognizes S as a restatement of N 
Locus of the effect: N and S 

Example (from Text #15) : 

Nucleus: (Title) Before It's Too Late 
Satellite: (18) before it's too late. 



3.5. DATA ANALYSIS 

Several steps are taken in the process of analyzing the 
data of this study. The first one is to divide each text 
into propositions; each proposition is usually represented 
syntactically, though arbitrarily, by a clause. There are 
some cases when there seems to be a proposition within 
another, or two seemingly propositions determined to be as 
one. This inconsistency was more apparent in the Arabic 
texts, where, as illustrated in Chapters IV and V, the 
writer (s) frequently does not make his point (s) clear 
enough, thus creating a shadowy, in-vitro, mini -proposition 
within a major one. However, serious efforts were made by 
the analyst to make sure that the host clause includes a 
few, if at all, such microscopic propositions. This is 
similar in some way to what van Dijk (1983:17) calls 
"compound proposition." To give one example, in Arabic, Text 
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#13, Unit #14 reads: 

(14) shaabat al'alaaqaat addawliyyah wa aDHarrat 
bishaklin khaaSS bijuhuud attanmiyah aliqtiSaadiyyah 
walijtimaa'iyyah khaSSatan fi duwali al'aalm 
aththaalith annaamiyah. 

that have affected and harmed international relations, 
especially efforts of economic and social development, 
particularly in the developing countries of the Third 
World. 

This unit could have been divided into more than one 

proposition, but the analyst opted for keeping it as one 

despite the syntactic multi-clause structure. This becomes 

clear when we consider the preceding three units which make 

up the rest of the paragraph. 

(11) So far, the leaders of the countries of the 
international coalition have shown as much patience and 
restraint as they could towards the Iraqi regime, and 
a concern for peace 

(12) at a time when the international community is 
enjoying the dawn of a new era of reconciliation, 
cooperation, and solidarity 

(13) in the wake the removal of the fog of the cold war 
between the two superpowers and the problems this war 
has led to 

In this example, Unit 14 is an Elaboration satellite to 

Unit 13, because it provides additional information to the 

proposition of the problems+of this cold war. In Unit 14, 

the writer adds that these problems created by the cold war 

between the two superpowers have affected and harmed 

international relations. The rest of Unit 14, in its Arabic 
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version, can be divided syntactically and propositionally 

into another unit. However, the premise of this 

wa aDHarrat bishaklin khaaSS bijuhuud attanmiyah 
aliqtiSaadiyyah walijtimaa' iyyah khaSSatan fi duwali 
al'aalm aththaalith annaamiyah. 

especially efforts of economic and social development , 
particularly in the developing countries of the Third 
World. 

part of this unit is basically mere repetition of the first 

part of the unit, and has a very slight extra rhetorical 

effect on the reader by adding very slim information on what 

the impact of the cold war was. A similar situation can also 

be noticed in Unit 13 itself; the second part of the unit 

(and the problems this war has led to) is included in the 

unit as one whole proposition instead of its being divided 

into two. Such a problem has been encountered in Arabic. In 

the English data, the identification of propositions, based 

on syntactic (relative clause) basis was much easier, due to 

the pragmatic and syntactic structures in which these 

propositions are presented in the two languages, as 

explained in great detail in the next two chapters. 

The second step of data analysis is to determine the 

main proposition of the text. It has been found that in all 

of the English and Arabic texts, titles convey the main 

theme, the proposition, of the text. Titles are used here to 

convey the topical (thematic) sentence of the whole text 
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because that is what it is at the macro- structure level; it 
functions as that (van Dijk, 1983:100). Van Dijk (1983:100) 
adds that "titles and headings have an important cognitive 
function.... They are important for the reader in 
establishing hypotheses about the macrostructure of the 
discourse. Without them, it is sometimes difficult to 
decide from the first sentence of the discourse what the 
global topic is . " 

The next step is to divide the hierarchy of text 
organization into three levels. The top level 6 represents 
the relationship between the title and the rest of the text. 
At this level, the title is the nucleus while the rest of 
the text functions as a satellite. In this sense, the 
satellite has a rhetorical effect on the reader by 
providing, for example, additional information (Elaboration) 
to the premise of the nuclear proposition as presented by 
the writer in the title. The second level represents the 
relationships existing between the paragraphs of the texts. 
The analyst of this study decided that this is the next 
logical level in the RST analysis of text. Paragraphs are 
most obvious blocs of— text structure and each represents a 
separate idea, at least in theory. There are some occasions, 



6 The three levels are marked Level 1, Level 2, and Level 3, 
respectively, as can be seen in the diagrams in the next two 
chapters and' in the appendices. 
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as can be seen in the next two chapters, where one or more 
paragraphs overlap in their propositional relations; 
therefore, they were strung together as one unit. The last 
level represents the rhetorical inter-relationships between 
the propositions of each paragraph. This is the most 
microstructural level of RST analysis. At this level, each 
paragraph is represented by one or more schemas in which the 
relations between its propositions are shown, and then 
explained with respect to their relation to the overall 
rhetorical organization of the text. 

After diagraming these relations at three levels, a 
prose analysis is presented. First, in the next chapter, a 
prototypical text from each language is selected, then 
analyzed. Each text is analyzed separately and then an 
attempt to draw out the similarities and differences between 
the two representative texts is made. As mentioned in 
Chapter I, these two prototypical text were selected 
primarily based on the exact topic they cover. As a matter 
of fact, the texts of both languages are so close to each 
other in terms of the topics they cover, that any two texts 
could have been equally good representative of their 
language group. 

In Chapter V, a comparative analysis of the two sets of 
data is presented. Each language group is compared to the 
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other at each of the three levels mentioned above. 
Descriptive basic quantitative measures were added to the 
analysis to strengthen the arguments made by the analyst. 
Chapter V then concludes by presenting yet other 
prototypical texts of the two languages to reinforce the 
findings of the two chapters. Finally, the similarities and 
differences are explained as they relate to their cultural 
contexts . 

3.6. EFFECTIVENESS OF RST 

This research project is an attempt to apply an 
analytical tool which is based on the interaction between 
the writer's presentation of the text propositions and the 
perception of the analyst -- reader --on the analysis of a 
cross-cultural corpus, of written texts. Such an analysis 
would further extend the scope of the already widening 
notion of Contrastive Rhetoric. 

Empirical analysis is performed on texts written by 
professional writers in two different languages which would 
represent a model f or r text analysis from' a contrastively 
rhetorical perspective..., It" would also initiate a theoretical 
treatment of CR, for it has not been subjected to a 
consciously determined theoretical approach since its 
inception, except on few occasions (e.g., Martin, 1989). 
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Subjecting this study to a theory which takes into 
consideration discoursal factors such as the fluid and 
interactive nature of text should be useful in establishing 
a deeper theoretical understanding of the complex nature of 
cross-linguistic research and cross-cultural communication. 
This theory confronts the actual communicative premise of 
the texts examined by focusing on interaction between the 
interlocutors: the writer and the reader. RST is a 
methodological tool that is explicit in its definitions and 
approach, as well as its specific parameters. The authors of 
this theory make clear that it is important for them to 
"make progress by making our expectations into definite, 
testable positions" (Mann and Thompson, 1992:3). 

In comparison to other approaches to linguistic 
analysis of written texts, RST has its strength in three 
domains. First, it provides a comprehensive analysis of text 
rather than partial treatment of certain elements of text: 
"selective commentary." Second, RST accounts for the 
functional potential of text, its capacity to produce 
certain effects on the reader as presumably intended by the 
writer, as displayed by the semantic and syntactic 
components of text structure. In this sense, RST has been 
loosely designed to interact with syntactic features of 
text, such as subordination, which has been viewed as a 
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clause-level in order to determine the nucleus-satellite 
patterns of text. Subsequent studies of subordination by 
Matthiessen and Thompson (1989), and Halliday (1985) before 
them, led to the replacement of this term with another: 
Hypotaxis. Hypotaxis includes subordination in its 
categories and was contrasted to embedding as the opposite 
term. The distinction between these two grammatical terms 
was based on what each denotes; that is to say, in English, 
for example, "clauses expressing time, reason, cause, 
condition, etc." are hypotactic, while embedding includes 
"restrictive relative clauses, subject and object clause, 
and clausal complements to verbs and adjective" (Mann and 
Thompson, 1992:66-67). 

This distinction has turned out to indicate that 
subordination plays a role similar to that of the RST 
relation in text structure. In RST analysis of text, 
hypotactic clauses are also similar in their function to 
those of rhetorical relations which can be sometimes 
signaled by lexical, morphological or syntactic constructs. 
This relationship with the syntactic features, though 
important, is not "central to the overall rhetorical 
structure of text as described by RST. 

The third source of strength for RST is its capacity to 
undertake the actual communicative nature of text into 
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account. This aspect of RST enables it to confront the 
discoursal reality of text and makes it applicable to all 
types of texts. 

In sum, and in accordance with these elements of RST, 
this theory embodies many constituents of discourse, text; 
or as Beaugrande and Dressier (1981:3) call it, 
"communicative occurrence." These incorporated constituents 
of discourse, also according to Beaugrande and Dressier, 
have seven standards of textuality without which "the text 
will not be communicative." These seven standards are: 
cohesion, coherence, intentional ity, acceptability, 

informativity, situational ity, and inter textual ity. The 
authors base the first two (cohesion and coherence) on text- 
centered features, and the last five on user-centered 
features . 

Text- centered features are those determined by the 
certain surface structure elements of text: i.e., cohesion. 
Cohesion concerns the ways word sequences are connected as 
they actually appear at the surface structure of the text. 
The second side of text -centered notions is found in the 
abstract entities of the text making up its underlying 
concepts and relations. 

The other five standards of textuality are user- 
centered. The- first one is intentional ity. Intentionality 
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assumes the writer's intention and attitude in his 
presentation of the text. This is pragmatically measured 
in the Gricean sense of relevance, quality, quantity, and 
manner, as manifested in the so-called Cooperative 
Principle. Acceptability, the second standard, lies in the 
receiver's attitude and his assumption about the coherence 
and cohesion of the text. It also involves his respon- 
siveness to the cultural and social factors as well as text 
genre . 

Jnformativifcy is the third standard for textual ity. It 
concerns the extent to which the text content is expected 
vs. unexpected or known vs. unknown. As such, every text 
content is, like functions, probablistic when taken in its 
contextuality. Moreover, forms of text (e.g., syntax) and 
content, regardless of how familiar they are to the 
receiver, cannot be absolute, "there will always be a few 
occurrences that cannot be entirely foreseen." 

The fourth standard of user-centered features of 
textuality is situationality. It refers to the situation in 
which the production of the text takes place. The 
familiarity of the situation by the producer and the 
receiver influences the communication between the two. This 
standard by Beaugrande and Dressier is more relevant to the 
oral form of language use than to writing. 
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Inter textual ity is the fifth and last standard of user- 
centered notions of textuality, and it refers to the inter- 
dependability of text utilization between the knowledge of 
one text on that of a previously encountered text(s). In 
other words, no text can be produced in a contextual void. 

RST can effectively analyze the underlying 
propositional relations of text based on several assumptions 
about text structure. As stated earlier, RST has a 
functional purpose based on the assumption that text is 
comprised of different parts, and each part has a functional 
significance contributing to the overall organization of the 
text. These internal parts also contribute to the - unity, 
"coherence," of the text. Furthermore, RST deals with these 
parts of the text as each has its own functional effect, 
leading, in the final analysis, to a bigger effect of the 
text as a whole and its subject matter, i.e., specific 
versus general . 

RST analysis of various relations between the parts of 
which text is comprised is limited, though open. Some of the 
structural relations are universal and some are culturally 
bound. The nature of these relations is based on the 
writer's presumed intentions and his assumptions about the 
reader. This brings into account the interactive nature of 
text between the writer and the analyst. 
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Finally, there is the subjectivity of RST. The 
subjective judgement of RST derives from the functionality 
of text. In order to account for the communicative aspect of 
language function, a "linguistic theory must be functional." 
That is to say, a linguistic theory "must provide 
presentations and draw conclusions about what the functions 
of particular uses of language are" (Mann and Thompson, 
1992:52). Practically, judgements made using such a 
linguistic theory have to be subjective if the linguistic 
theory of text is functional, for these judgements are made 
on the basis of the communication of humans and what that 
embodies in terms of what they know about their language, 
culture, and society. These subjective judgements make the 
analyst affirm his statements about the functions of the 
text as plausible. This is not to say that such linguistic 
analysis is unduly vacillating. On the contrary, it is 
compatible with communication as a principal function of 
language. Since users of language might have slightly 
different "senses of text" (in Beaugrande and Dressier, 
1981:7), methodologies of text analysis have to be 
"probabilistic" rather" than "deterministic." 



CHAPTER IV 



RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF PROTOTYPICAL 
ENGLISH AND ARABIC TEXTS 



4.1. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, a prototypical text from each language 
group of this study has been chosen for an RST analysis. My 
aim is to apply RST to a text from English and another from 
Arabic before conducting a comparative analysis of the 
entire corpus of the two languages in the next chapter. 

I will first analyze and discuss each text separately, 
then attempt to make a comparative observation of the 
similarities and differences in the rhetorical structure of 
the two texts. After performing an RST analysis of the 
various schemas at three levels, the rhetorical patterns of 
the two texts will be detected based on. this RST analysis. 
These rhetorical patterns will be compared in light of their 
discoursal functions in the writer-reader dialogue. Many 
different rhetorical characteristics are found to exist 
between the two texts. These differences are reflective of 
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cultural norms molded by political and societal as well as 
other objective realities in the two parts of the world 
represented by the two languages. The English text displayed 
discoursal features characterized as explicit, specific, de- 
tailed, and syntactically simple, whereas the Arabic text 
tended be rhetorically implicit, general, brief, and 
syntactically complex. 

The selection of these texts as representative of. the 
two data groups was not particularly difficult. The reason 
is that the twelve texts from each language in this study 
were chosen from a pool of more than 100 editorials (as 
pointed out in Chapter III) , and any one of them could have 
been as equally representative as these two, mainly because 
of the dominance of the Gulf War over other news of the 
period in which these editorials were written. 

4.2." THE ENGLISH TEXT 

This English text covers exactly the same topic as 
that of the Arabic: The Geneva meeting between the American 
Secretary of State and the Iraqi Foreign Minister. 
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Title: Diplomacy Must Continue: Keep All Options Open 
SubTitle: Baker-Aziz meeting gets nowhere as war looms 
likelier 

(L. A. Times, Jan. 10, 1 991) 

First Paragraph 

1. It could have brought the world at least six hours closer 
to peace. 

2. But the meeting between the U.S. secretary of state and 
the Iraqi foreign minister looks as if it may have brought 
everyone at least six hours closer to war. 

Second Paragraph 

3. Baghdad should not take any pride in the silken but 
steely performance of Tarik Aziz in Geneva. 

4. The obvious consequence of its diplomacy is that, 
increasingly, it faces the full brunt and terror of an 
allied air, sea and land assault 

5. that could only set back Iraq's development for years to 

come. 

6. Saddam Hussein is putting too much on the line for the 
sake of his face, pride and his political future. 

7. To hold onto Kuwait, 

8. he is risking too much of Iraq. 

Third Paragraph 

9. Washington should not feel vindicated, either, simply by 
having appeared to go the extra mile for peace. 

10. Baker was just as impressive as his^ Iraqi counterpart 
and no doubt won many world observers over with his 
repeatedly expressed interest in having U.N. Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar fly to Baghdad for yet another stab 
at peace. 

11. But the bottom line is that Washington, like Baghdad, is 
further down the road than ever toward war. 

Fourth Paragraph 

12. Saddam Hussein perhaps hopes 
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29. He is taking us right down the chute to the brink of 
war, 

30. knowing, of course, that there are alternative courses 
of action. 

Eighth Paragraph 

31. There remains substantial sentiment for continuing to 
press forward with all measures short of war. 

32. Admittedly, the sanctions card is surely a slower route 
than war, 

33. but the question in many minds is whether it is any less 

wise . ^ 

Ninth Paragraph 

34. Bush believes that the best way to get Saddam Hussein to 
retreat from his heinous aggression is to make him think 
that the risk is war, 

35. to bluff it right up to the edge. 

36. He may be right. 

37. t And the President is right to ask Congress to get 
onboard, 

38. lest Saddam remain deluded. 

39. But at what point does bluff become real war? 

40. At what point on the road to war do we foreclose all 
other options? 

41. Are we leaving ourselves enough of a "way out? 

Tenth Paragraph 

42. U.N. Security Council Resolution 678 authorizes the use 
of military force Tuesday, 

43. but does not require it. 

44. Washington has already stated that no new Security 
Council sessions on the Kuwait question need be scheduled 
for the time being. 

45. But it would be awkward for Washington to oppose the 
further involvement of the Security Council, 

46. whose resolutions it has relied on so heavily 
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47. to justify its policy. 

Eleventh Paragraph 

48. Granted, the new mission of the U.N. secretary general 
would appear to hold too little promise. 

49. Perez de Cuellar has been to Baghdad once already, with 
nothing to show for it . 

50. But the effort needs to be made. 

51. So should the efforts of the French government be made. 

Twelfth Paragraph 

52 . Anyone with new ideas or new energies should speak up 
now. 

53. Iraq and the world are on the verge of a great tragedy. 

54. It was perhaps too optimistic for anyone to have hoped 
for much to come out of the Geneva meeting, 

55. But many people had precisely that hope. 

56. War, the final option, is never an attractive option. 

57. Diplomacy must continue. 
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4.2.1. RST ANALYSIS OF: Diplomacy Must Continue: Keep All 
Options Open, Baker -Aziz meeting gets nowhere as war 
looms likelier 



At the topmost level of analysis, the title and its 
subtitle convey the nuclear schema of the text, which is 
rhetorically interrelated with another two satellite spans. 
The first satellite, Units 1-55, is one of Elaboration, 
while the second, Units 55-57, is Restatement, as shown in 
the Figure 4.1. 

The Elaboration satellite at Level 1 provides the theme 
of the text, which is presented in the title, with further 
detail and additional information represented by the 
employment of the various RST schemas at Levels 2 and 3 of 
the text analysis. These various RST schemas found at Levels 
2 and 3 are analyzed and discussed in detail below. At the 
far right side of Level 1, as shown in the diagram, the 
title has a Restatement satellite in the last two units of 
the text. In this Restatement relation, the writer repeats 
part of the title (Unit 57) and implies the second part of 
the title in Unit 56: War, the final option, is never an 
attractive option. Diplomacy must continue. In addition, 
these last two units are in a Volitional Cause relation. 
Unit 56 (War, the final option, is never an attractive 
option) is a satellite to Unit 57 {Diplomacy must continue) . 
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In this schema the writer presents the situation in the 
satellite {war) as a cause for the volitional action 
{diplomacy) which he presents in the nuclear unit as an 
alternative endeavor to be performed by the respective 
parties. The presence of the satellite in this schema 
enables the reader to understand the motivation behind the 
writer's advocacy of the proposition presented in the 
nucleus (Mann and Thompson 1987:58). 

Remaining at this level of text analysis, the title and 
the subtitle are in a Joint schema because they have no 
direct relationship existing between them except that they 
share the same subject matter. This is a multi-nuclear 
schema in which each of the nuclei can stand alone and can 
actually serve as the title of the text. If the writer opted 
for the title alone {Diplomacy Must Continue: Keep All 
Options Open) it would have been sufficient to convey the 
theme of the text, but instead the writer had chosen to add 
a subtitle {Baker-Aziz meeting gets nowhere as war looms 
likelier) , which could also stand alone as the title of the 
whole text. Elaboration might seem as another possible 
relationship between the title and the subtitle, but it is 
ruled out for the reason mentioned above and -because the 
subtitle does not clearly add to or specify the proposition 
presented in the title. In a similar manner, the two units 
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(A and B in diagram 4.1) of the title are also in a Joint 
relation, precisely for the same reasons mentioned in the 
discussion of the title-subtitle rhetorical relationship. 

At the next level, the paragraph level, there are five 
schemas representing the body of the text. The first schema 
has the first paragraph, Units 1-2, as its nucleus followed 
by the next two Interpretation satellite paragraphs, Units 
3-8 and 9-11, respectively. In the nucleus of this schema, 
the writer shows his grave pessimism concerning the results 
of the meeting in Geneva between the U.S. secretary of state 
and the Iraqi foreign minister. Then, in the following two 
paragraphs, he shows his disapproval of the failure of the 
meeting. 

As stated above, the nucleus of this schema is in an 
Interpretation relation with its two satellites. In the 
satellite paragraphs, the writer criticizes the performance 
of the two parties which led to the failure of the meeting. 
Interpretation is the correct relation instead of Evaluation 
simply because the writer does not show his "positive 
regard" of the nuclear 'proposition in the satellite, and 
this difference is what ~ distinguishes Interpretation from 
Evaluation {Mann and Thompson 1987:69-70). In this regard, 
the writer starts the second paragraph with: Baghdad should 
not take any pride in the silken but steely performance of 
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Tarik Aziz in Geneva, Unit 3. Similarly, he begins the third 
paragraph criticizing the other party: Washington should not 
feel vindicated, either, simply by having appeared to go the 
extra mile for peace, Unit 9. These two interpretative 
paragraphs leave an effect on the reader by making him 
realize the writer's disdain of the proposition of the 
nucleus. This rhetorical effect is achieved by offering the 
reader a new framework of ideas not involved in the nuclear 
unit (Mann and Thompson 1987:69). In this schema, such new 
ideas include, for example, Unit 4 {The obvious consequence 
of its diplomacy is that, increasingly, it faces the full 
brunt and terror of an allied air, sea and land assault 
...), and the combination of Units 7 and 8, in the second 
paragraph (To hold onto Kuwait, he is risking too much of 
Iraq) , Likewise, in the third paragraph, the writer also 
presents another set of new ideas which further indicates 
his contempt of the situation presented in the nucleus. For 
instance, in Unit 11, the writer concludes his 
Interpretation of this schema by saying that "... the bottom 
line is that Washington, like Baghdad, is further down the 
road than ever toward war." 

At the finer level of analysis and within the first 
paragraph at Level 3, Unit 2 is an Antithesis to Unit 1. The • 
writer shows a positively potential result of the meeting in 
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Unit 1, {i.e. that it could have brought the world .at least 
six hours closer to peace) . Then, an antithetical 
proposition is presented in the following unit that the 
meeting looks as if it may have brought everyone at least 
six hours closer to war. Such incompatibility between the 
two units raises the reader's willingness to positively 
accept the nuclear proposition. Obviously Unit 1 is being 
denied in Unit 2, but both units, at the time of writing 
this text, convey propositions which are both rather 
hypothetical because no one knows for sure if such results 
of the said meeting would lead to war as the writer implies. 
However, despite such denial, the writer still shows his 
inclination to the proposition of the nuclear unit, and his 
presentation of the situation in the satellite unit 
increases the readers' "positive regard" for the nucleus. 
Moreover, the incompatibility of these two units is 
syntactically and semantically signalled by the use of the 
coordinator "but" at the beginning of Unit 2. 

Remaining at Level 3 of text of analysis, the second 
paragraph, Units 3-8, has two schemas. 

The first schema ""includes Units 3-5 in which Unit 3 is 
the nucleus [Baghdad should not take any pride in the silken 
but steely performance of Tariq Aziz in Geneva) with Units 
4-5 as a Volitional Result satellite {The obvious 
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consequence of its diplomacy is that, increasingly, it faces 
the full brunt and terror of an allied air, sea and land 
assault that would only set back Iraq's development for 
years to come). The affinity is in the reader's realization 
that the nuclear unit presents a situation {a cause) which 
could result in the situation presented in the satellite 
units. The use of the word "consequence" also signals such 
a relationship between these units. As for Units 4 and 5, 
the latter intermeshes relationally with the former also as 
a Volitional Result satellite. In a similar manner, in the 
nucleus unit, the writer presents a situation that [Iraq] 
faces the full brunt and terror of an allied air, sea and 
land assault, which could be the cause of the result that 
could only set back Iraq's development for years to come. 
The possible result, or "consequence" as the writer termed 
•it, is a choice for Iraq to make, thus a Volitional Result 
relation holds these two units. Remaining at the same 
level of analysis, Level 3, the third paragraph has two- 
leveled schemas. One is where Unit 6 is the nucleus with an 
Elaboration satellite in Units 7 and 8 combined. In the 
nucleus, the writer states that Saddam Hussein is putting 

too much on the line for the sake of his face, pride and his 
political future. Then, the following two satellite units 

specify exactly what the writer meant: To hold onto Kuwait, 
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he is risking too much of Iraq. At the lower level of this 
schema, Unit 8 is in a Volitional Result satellite with its 
nucleus, Unit 7. In Unit 7, the writer presents a situation 
(to hold onto Kuwait) , that could be the cause presented in 
Unit 8 : he is risking too much of Iraq. 

The second schema of the third paragraph has two 
relations. One where Unit 9 serves as the nucleus 
(Washington should not feel vindicated . . .) , with a two-unit 
satellite, Unit 10: Baker was just as impressive as his 
Iraqi counterpart and no doubt won many world observers . . ., 
and Unit 11: But the bottom line is that Washington, like 
Baghdad, is further down the road ... Meanwhile, Unit 11 is 
a Concession satellite to Unit 10, for these two units are 
incompatible in their propositions and the writer's use of 
such incompatibility shows his preference for the 
proposition of the nuclear unit, # 10 (see Mann and Thompson 
1987:15) . Furthermore, the incompatibility of these two 
units is paratactically marked by but at the beginning of 
Unit 11. 

Returning to Level 2— of text analysis, the second 
schema has the fourth paragraph, Units 12-15, as the nucleus 
followed by the fifth paragraph, Units 16-22 as a satellite. 
In the nuclear paragraph of this schema, the writer presents 
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a situation: Saddam Hussein perhaps hopes that Congress will 
fail to support the President's policy, that the U.N. 
coalition will unravel, that American support will erode and 
then evaporate. The proposition of this nuclear paragraph is 
negatively assessed in an Interpretation satellite, the 
fifth paragraph. In the Interpretation satellite, the writer 
shows his objection to the nuclear proposition by providing 
an assessment to • the nucleus: From that perspective, the 
Bush policy has been skillful and precise. It has held the 
international coalition together, kept Congress informed, 

and enjoyed substantial public support It is clear that 

the writer has no "positive regard" for the situation 
presented in the nucleus. His assessment, Interpretation, of 
the nuclear paragraph in this schema is manifested by the 
writer's presentation of contradictory situations to that of 
the nucleus. This satellite paragraph is also a nucleus to 
the following paragraph, Units 23-26. The last three clauses 
of the fourth paragraph, 20-22, {And despite the Iraqi 
foreign minister's adroit press conference, his refusal to 
accept the personal letter from Bush to Hussein was not only 
a diplomatic slap in the face, it was a public relations 
blunder) overlap with the following paragraph in an 
Elaboration relationship. In the sixth paragraph, Units 23- 
26, the writer further provides more detail on what he calls 
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"a public relations blunder:" At a time when the world 
wanted the two nations to come together, Baghdad displayed 
unacceptable contempt and disdain for the American 
President. And its grisly threat to attack Israel in the 
event of war, made anew Wednesday, will not win any new 
friends, or influence people here, either. Although the 
writer starts the paragraph in an evaluative tone, 
Evaluation (or Interpretation) is ruled out for the 
satellite paragraph because either one of these two types 1 
is implied in the overlapping units in the nuclear paragraph 
of this text span. These overlapping clauses include the 
writer's assessment of "the Iraqi foreign minister' s behavior 
[his refusal to accept the personal letter from Bush to 
Hussein...] , which the writer reckons is "not only a 
diplomatic slap in the face, [but] a public relations 
blunder." As the diagram on page 7 indicates, the fifth and 
sixth paragraphs have a rhetorical relation of their own. 
The sixth paragraph is an Elaboration satellite to the 
fifth. These two paragraphs are connected by the above- 
mentioned overlapping clauses. 

At the lower level of text decomposition, the fourth 



1 Interpretation seems the more possible alternative to Evaluation 
because, as stated frequently in this study, the latter indicates 
the writer's "positive regard" for the nuclear proposition while 
the former does not (Mann and Thompson 1987) . 
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paragraph, Units 12-15/ has a two-leveled schema. At the top 
level, Unit 12 {Saddam Hussein perhaps hopes) is a nucleus 
supported by the combination of the following three units as 
an Elaboration satellite. In the Elaboration satellite, the 
writer lists what Saddam hopes for: that Congress will fail 
to support the President's policy, that the U.N. coalition 
will unravel, that American public support will erode and 
evaporate. These last three units are themselves in a Joint 
relationship. Each unit is a nucleus that can stand alone. 
The units of this multi-nuclear schema share the basic 
subject matter without any of them being rhetorically 
reliant on the other. The parallel syntactic structure 
contributes to the achievement of such rhetorical structure, 
by using that as a connective. 

At the same level of analysis, the fifth paragraph, 
Units 16-22, has two textual schemas. In the first schema, 
Unit 16 is the nucleus {From that perspective, the Bush 
policy has been skillful and precise) . The following three 
Units, 17-19, are Elaboration satellites, specifying such a 
policy (Jt has held the international coalition together, 
kept Congress informed and enjoyed substantial public 
support) . The second schema of this paragraph has Unit 20 
(And despite the Iraqi foreign minister's adroit press 
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conference) in a Contrast relationship with the combination 
of Units 21 and 22 (his refusal to accept the personal 
letter from Bush to Hussein was not only a diplomatic slap 
in the face, it was a public relations blunder) . In this 
particular rhetorical relation, the reader realizes a 
difference between the propositions presented by the two 
nodes of this schema (Mann Thompson 1987:75) . Units 22 is an 
Elaboration satellite to Unit 21 because it provides 
additional detail triggered by the use of not only in Unit 
21 which makes the reader anticipate further detail. 

The last satellite paragraph of the second schema, 
Units 23-26, also has two inter-relational schemas. The 
first one is where Unit 23 is used as an Antithesis 
satellite {Baghdad displayed unacceptable contempt and 
disdain for the American President) to the nuclear Unit, # 
24, (At a time when the world wanted the two nations to come 
together). In this schema, the reader's realization of the 
incompatibility between the situations in these two units 
increases his inclination to accept the situation presented 
in the nuclear unit. ^ ..,..,*• 

Moreover, the second schema in the paragraph has a 
Circumstance relation between Units 25 and 26. In Unit 25, 
the reader is reminded of an event that took place on 
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Wednesday, in Unit 26, a Circumstance satellite; and the 
event is what the writer called Iraq's grisly threat to 
attack Israel in the event of war [which] will not win any 
new friends, or influence people here, either. In such a 
relationship, the Circumstance satellite provides a temporal 
framework for the proposition presented in the nucleus. 

Returning to Level 2 of text analysis, the third schema 
includes the seventh paragraph, Units 27-30, as a Concession 
satellite to the eighth paragraph, Units 31-33. In the 
nuclear unit of this schema, the writer presents a situation 
(There remains substantial sentiment for continuing to press 
forward with all measures short of war...) which is 
relatively incompatible with the situation presented in the 
satellite paragraph (What's sad is that U.S. policy appears 
to be bringing uss further from peace, too...). The reader 
would recognize the incompatibility between the two 
situations in these two paragraphs and then would have a 
"positive regard" for the situation presented in the 
nucleus. Moreover, in a Concession relationship like this, 
the discrepancy between the situations presented in the 
nuclear and satellite units does not mean that either one 
does not hold. In fact, it is quite clear in this schema 
that the writer leaves both situations open to be the 
possible scenario, although he is inclined towards the 
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situation in the nuclear paragraph. 

As for the relationships between the various units of 
each paragraph of the third schema, the seventh paragraph 
has a three-leveled schema. At the top level, there is a 
Joint relationship between Unit 27, on the one hand, and the 
combination of Units 28-3 0, on the other. In Unit 27, the 
writer presents a situation (What's sad is that U.S. policy 
appears to be bringing us further from peace, too.) which is 
a proposition independent from that presented in the other 
three units, 28-30, of the seventh paragraph (Nobody but the 
American President knows what the United States is going to 
do after Jan. 15. He is taking us right down the chute to 
the brink of war, knowing, of course, that there are 
alternative courses of actions) . In other words, in this 
schema, Unit 27 can stand alone and so does the combination 
of the other three units. Units 29 and 30, however, are 
combined to form an Interpretation satellite to Unit 28. In 
Unit 28, the writer presents a situation (Nobody but the 
American President knows what the United States is going to 
do after Jan. 15) , then a new set of ideas in the following 
two units, 2 9-30, (He is taking us right down the chute to 
the brink of war, knowing, of course, that there are 
alternative courses of action) which the reader recognizes 
as relevant but not involved in the knowledge of the nuclear 
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proposition itself. This Interpretation relation also 
indicates that the writer's assessment of the nucleus in the 
satellite units is not concerned with his "positive regard" 
for the nuclear proposition (Mann and Thompson 1987:69) . In 
the case of the last two units of this schema, Unit 29 is an 
Antithesis satellite to Unit 30. In this relation, the 
writer presents a situation in Unit 29 that the American 
President "is taking us right down the chute to the brink of 
war," which is different from the situation presented in 
Unit 30 {knowing, of course, that there are alternative 
courses of action).. Here the writer clearly shows a 
preference for the proposition of Unit 30, which makes the 
nucleus of this schema, and the reader would realize the 
differing propositions of these two units which, in turn, 
would increase his/her inclination towards the nuclear 
proposition. In addition, the writer's use of course also 
leads the reader to side with the writer. 

In the eighth paragraph, there are two rhetorical 
relations holding between its units. The first relation 
exists between Unit 31 as the nucleus with a Concession 
satellite in Units 32-33. In this schema, the writer 
presents a situation in Unit 31 {There remains substantial 
sentiment for continuing to press forward with all measures 
short of war) , then a potentially different situation in the 
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other two units of the paragraph (Admittedly, the sanctions 
card is surely a slower route than war, but the question in 
many winds is whether it is any less wise) . The apparent 
incompatibility between these two textual spans of this 
schema is acknowledged by the writer. However/ despite the 
potential incompatibility between these two situations , the 
writer considers them compatible, which, in turn, increases 
the reader's acceptance of the nucleus. 

The writer signals his concession by using the adverb 
admittedly at the beginning of Unit 32. The last two units 
of this schema, 32-33, have an Antithesis relation between 
them. In Unit 32, the writer presents a situation (... the 
sanctions card is surely a slower route than war) followed 
by a contrastive situation in Unit 33 {but the question in 
many minds is whether it is any less wise) . The relative 
difference in some of the aspects between the two situations 
compels the reader to accept positively the nuclear 
proposition, in this case Unit 32. Syntactically, the writer 
also marks the incompatibility between the two units by 
using the discourse marker. but. 

The fourth schema at Level 2 of this text has the ninth 
paragraph, Units 34-41, a nucleus with the tenth paragraph, 
Units 42-47, as an Evidence satellite. In the nucleus of 
this schema, the writer presents the position taken by 
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President Bush who "believes that the best way to get Saddam 
Hussein to retreat from his heinous aggression is to make 
him think that the risk is war, to bluff it right up to the 
edge. He may be right. And the President is right to ask 

Congress to get onboard, lest Saddam remain deluded " 

Then the writer presents two facts (the U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 678 [which] authorizes the use of 
military force, and Washington's statement that no new 
Security Council sessions on the Kuwaiti question need be 
scheduled for the time being) in Units 42-44 which help the 
reader accept the proposition of the nuclear paragraph. In 
such a relationship, the proposition of the nucleus might 
seem hard to be believed by the reader, and thus supporting 
it with the facts mentioned above leading to its 
comprehension by the reader, and increasing his/her belief 
in the main proposition of the nuclear paragraph of this 

schema . 

At a finer level, the nuclear paragraph has three 
schemas. The first schema has Unit 34 {Bush believes that 
the best way to get Saddam Hussein to retreat from his 
heinous aggression is to make him think that the risk is 
war) as the nucleus with Units 35 and 36 as satellites. Unit 
3 5 is an Elaboration satellite in which the writer specifies 
the merit of the nuclear proposition (to bluff it right up 
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to the edge) . In the other satellite of this schema, Unit 3 6 
has an Evaluation relation with Unit 34. The writer shows 
his approval of President Bush's position, presented in the 
nucleus, by making a favorable assessment: He may be right. 
The second schema of the ninth paragraph has a Purpose 
relationship existing between the nuclear Unit, #37, and its 
satellite, Unit 38. In the nuclear unit of this schema, the 
writer presents an activity in which the President is right 
to ask the Congress to come onboard. The reader realizes 
that this activity is initiated in order to realize the 
proposition of the satellite unit. 

The last or third schema of the ninth paragraph has a 
Joint relation holding the last three units together. In 
this schema, the writer asks three questions: But at what 
point does bluff become real war? At what point on the road 
to war do we foreclose all other options? Are we leaving 
ourselves enough of a way out? These three questions have 
three propositions with no direct rhetorical relationship 
between them. Each can coherently stand alone. 

As for the tenth paragraph, Units 42-47, there are two 
schemas. The first has Unit 43 [U.N. Security Council 
Resolution 678 authorizes the use of military force Tuesday) 
as a an Antithesis satellite to the nuclear Unit, #42 (but 
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does not require it) . The writer shows his inclination 
towards the nuclear proposition, and the reader realizes the 
different aspects of the two propositions of this schema. 
Such a realization by the reader also increases his/her 
acceptance of the nuclear unit . 

The second schema of the tenth paragraph has Unit 44 as 
a nucleus with an Interpretation satellite in the 
combination of Units 45-47. The writer presents a situation 
in Unit 43 which is Washington's request that no new 
Security Council sessions ... Jbe scheduled for the time 
being. Then, in the satellite span, the writer shows his 
rejection of the nuclear proposition (But it would be 
awkward for Washington to oppose the further involvement of 
Security Council ...). At the second level of this schema, 
Unit 45 is a nucleus and Units 46 and 47, combined, serve as 
its satellite. At this level, the nuclear unit (But it would 
be awkward for Washington to oppose the further involvement 
of the Security Council) is further elaborated in the last 
two units (whose resolutions it has relied on so heavily to 
justify its actions) . In addition, there is yet another 
level of this schema which shows a Purpose schema relating 
the last two units. At this level, Unit 46 is the nucleus in 
which an action, activity, {whose resolutions it has relied 
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on so heavily) is initiated in order to achieve a goal 
presented in the satellite unit, #47, {to justify its 
actions) . 

The last schema at Level 2 has the eleventh paragraph, 
Units 48-51, as the nucleus, and the first four Units, 52- 
55, of the twelfth paragraph as a Volitional Cause 
satellite. In the nuclear paragraph of this schema, the 
writer stresses the importance of continuing the diplomatic 
efforts by the U.N. Secretary General despite the failure of 
the Geneva meeting (Granted, the new mission of the U.N. 
secretary general would appear to hold too little promise. 
Perez de Cue liar has been to Baghdad once already, with 
nothing to show for it. But the effort needs to be made. So 
should the efforts of the French government be made) . In the 
satellite units of the twelfth paragraph, the writer 
presents a situation which is the motivation for the 
agent (s) of the diplomatic efforts, mentioned in the nucleus 

(Anyone with new ideas or new energies should speak up now. 
Iraq and the world are on the verge of a great tragedy It 
was perhaps too optimistic for anyone to have hoped for much 

to come out of the Geneva meeting. But many people had 
precisely that hope) . The presentation of the satellite 
proposition enables the reader to know the particular cause 
or motivation for the urgency of the action proposed by the 
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writer in the nuclear paragraph. The performance of the 
action presented in the nucleus is motivated by the agent's 
preference for the outcome, avoiding war in this case (see 
Mann and Thompson 1987:57-59, for the definitions and 
illustrations of Volitional and Non- Volitional Action) . 

At the same level of text decomposition, two-clause 
units are in an Antithetical relation, Units 50-51 as 
nuclear and Units 48-49 as a satellite. In the nucleus, the 
writer doubts that the visit to Baghdad by the Secretary 
General of the U.N. would bring about a positive result, as 
evidenced by the failure of the Secretary's previous visit 
(Granted, the new mission of the U.N. secretary general 
would appear to hold too little promise. Perez de Cuellar 
has been to Baghdad once already , with nothing to show for 
it) . However, a different proposition is made by the writer 
in the satellite unit: But the effort needs to be made. So 
should the efforts of the French government to be made. The 
writer signals the incompatibility of the two propositions 
by utilizing but at the beginning of the nucleus. The 
presentation of the satellite increases the reader's 
acceptance of the nucleus. 

At a lower level of this schema, the two units of the 
satellite, #48 and 49, have an Evidence relation holding 
them together. In the nuclear unit, #4 8, the writer presents 
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a situation (... the U.N, secretary general's new mission 
would appear to hold too little promise) . Then, in the 
satellite unit, #49, the writer presents a piece of evidence 
to support his skepticism of the trip's success made to 
Baghdad by the Secretary General of the U.N. (Perez de 
Cuellar has been to Baghdad once already, with nothing to 
show for it) . 

At the same lower level of the schema representing the 
eleventh paragraph, Units 48-51, the last two Units, #50-51, 
are in a Joint relationship. Each of the two units is not 
directly reliant on the other, hence the multi-nuclear 
schema representing Unit 50 (But the effort needs to be 
made) and Unit 51 (So should the efforts of the French 
government) . 

The first four Units, 52-55, of the last paragraph of 
this text are diagramed in two schemas, while the last two 
Units, 56-57, are moved up to Level 1 {discussed at the 
beginning of this analysis) . The first schema has Unit 52 
(Anyone with new ideas or new energies should speak up now) 
as the nucleus,, and Unit 53"*(Jrag and the world are on the 
verge of a great tragedy) as a Volitional Cause satellite. 
In this relation, the presentation of the satellite helps 
the reader to know the motivation behind the action 
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suggested by the writer in the nucleus. 

4.3. ANALYSIS OF THE ARABIC TEXT 

As mentioned earlier, this Arabic text shares the exact 
topic with the preceding English text. Also, the 
organization of this section will follow that of the 
preceding one on the English text. 

4.3.1. THE ARABIC TEXT 

Title: AlfurSah Addubluumaasiyyah alakhiirah 
The Last Chance For Diplomacy 

[Al-Jazeerah, Jan. 9, 1991) 

First Paragraph 

1A. yutihu almujtama' addawli almutaHaalif Dhidda 

annadhaam al'iraaqi 

The international community allied against the Iraqi regime 
offers 

2. allathi ghazaa alkuwait wahtallahaa ' askariyyan fi 2 

'aughustus 

[those] who invaded Kuwait and militarily occupied it on the 
2nd. of last August 

IB. alfurSah addiblumasiyyah alakhirah 
the last chance for diplomacy 

3. liqnaa' hathaa annadhaam bidharurat insiHabih Taw' an wa 
silman min alkuwait 

to convince this regime of the necessity for its voluntary 
and peaceful withdrawal from Kuwait 

4. litajneeb al'iraaq ardhan wa sha'ban waylaat Harbin 
mudammi rat in 
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thus saving Iraq, land and people, from the consequences of 
a devastating war, 

5A. Ian yudhara tninha - 

no one will get more harmed by it [this wari- 
er ITHAA waq'at - 

should it take place - 

5B. Ahadun ghayrah aw akthara minh. 

than [Iraq], and [Iraq] alone. 

Second Paragraph 

7. waliqaa jiniif alyaum bayna waziir kharijiyyat alwilaat 
almuttaHidah alamrikiyyah jiims biikar wa waziir 
khaarijiyyat annadhaam al'iraaqii Taariq Hanna aziiz huwa 
alfurSah addiblumaasiyyah alakhirah lijuhuud assalaam 
addawliyyah 

and the meeting in Geneva today between the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, James Baker, and the 
Foreign Minister of the Iraqi Regime, Tariq Hanna Aziz, is 
the last diplomatic chance for the success of international 
peace efforts 

8. allatii lam yatakhallaf ' anhaa Tarafun fi attaHaaluf 
addawlii 

which no party from the international coalition shies away 
from 

9. HirSan 'alaa tajniib al'iraaq wa duwal almanTiqah 
wal'aalam damaara Harbin 

because of their concern to spare Iraq, countries of the 
region, and the world from the destruction of war, 

■■'"* 

10. iTHaa waqa'at. ~~ 
should [that war] take place. 

Third Paragraph 

11. wahatta alaan adhhara qaadat duwal attaHaaluf addawlii 
aqsaa maa yumkinu idhhaarah min Sabrin wa Hilmin ma 'a 
annadhaam al'iraaqii wa Hirsun 'alaa assalaam 
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So far, the leaders of the countries of the international 
coalition have shown as much of patience and restraint as 
they could towards the Iraqi regime, and a concern for peace 

12. fi waqtin yastashrifu fiihi almujatma'a addawli 
tabaashiira 'ahdin jadiidin min alwifaaq watta'aawin 
wattaDHaamun 

at a time when the international community is enjoying the 
dawn of a new era of reconciliation, cooperation, and 
solidarity 

13. ba'da zawaal ghishiyat alharb albaaridah bayna 
alquwwatayn al'udhmayayn wa maa jarrathu hathihi alharb 
albaaridah min mushkilaatin 

in the wake the removal of the fog of the cold war between 
the two superpowers and the problems this war has led to 

14. shaabat al'alaaqaat addawliyyah wa ADHARRAT bishaklin 
khaaSS bijuhuud attanmiyah aliqtiSaadiyyah walijtimaa' iyyah 
khaSSatan fi duwali al'aalm aththaalith annaamiyah. 

that have affected and harmed international relations 
especially efforts of economic and social development, 
particularly in the developing countries of the Third World. 

Fourth Paragraph 

15. wa iTHaa kaana alamru kulluh yata'allaqu bi ish'aali 
Harbin laa tahtaaju liakthar min arrijaal wassilaaH 
wal'ataad 

If no more is involved in starting a war than men, weaponry, 
and ammunition 

16. fainna Thaalika kulluh mutaaH liduwal attaHaluf addawli 
bimaqaadiir wa kammiyaat laa yastaTii' annadhaam al'iraaqi 
tawfiir waaHidin 'alaa miatin minhaa 

then all of that is available to the countries of the allied 
coalition in amounts and quantities which the Iraqi regime 
cannot match by one per cent. 

17. wa kanaa yumkinu liqaadat attaHaaluf addawlii atta' jiila 
bilHarb wa tahqiiqa alahadafa minhaa 

The leaders of the international coalition could have 
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started the war earlier and achieved their goal 

18. wahuwa tahriir alkuwait min alaiHtilaal al'iraaqi 
bilquwwah. 

which is the liberation of Kuwait from the Iraqi occupation 
by force. 

Fifth Paragraph 

19. walaakirma almra kullah ghayra maa yafhamhu wa 
yuqaddirahu raiis annadhaam al'iraaqi 

But the whole matter is beyond the ability of the President 
of the Iraqi regime to understand and appreciate 

20. allaTHii yabduu annahu lam yastaw'ib Hajmal kaaritha wal 
ma'naa almur'ib lindillaa' Harbin dawliyyah Dhiddah 

[a president] who seems not to conceive of the magnitude of 
the catastrophe and the horrendous meaning of the eruption 
of an international war against him, 

21A. watilka hiya - 

and that is - 

22. kamaa qaala wazeer addifaa' albriTaani fii waqtin saabiq 

as the British Secretary of Defense said at an earlier time 

21B. akbaru masaah. 
the biggest tragedy. 

Sixth Paragraph 

23A. wa raiis annadhaam al' iraaqii 

And the President of tfce- Tra'cfi regime 

24 . munTHu ghazwihi alkuwait 

since his invasion of Kuwait 

23B. lam yudhhir aw yuhaawil idhhaara daliilin waaHidin 
'alaa annahu yuhsinu fahma aw taqdiira almawqif alkhaTiir 
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has not shown or tried to show one piece of evidence that he 
can understand or assess the dangerous situation 

25. allaTHii wadha'a nafsahu wa bilaadahu wa sha'bahu fiih. 
in which he has put himself, his country, and his people. 

Seventh Paragraph 

26. wa lianna salaamat al'iraaq wa sha'ab al'iraaq wa 
jayshal' iraaq yahimmu adduwal al'arabiyyah kamaa yahimmu 
qaadata attaHaalufa addawliyyaa wal umamalmuttaHidah 

Because the safety of Iraq, the people of Iraq, and the 

military of Iraq matter to Arab countries as well as to 

leaders of the international coalition and the United 
Nations 

27. faqad kanaa alhirsu wassa'yu Tiwalaa ashshuhuura 
alkhamsah almaaDHiyah 

there have been the concern and effort over the past five 
months 

•28. min ajli iijaadi Hallin silmiyyin yutiiHu lil'irraqi 
furSata alkhuruuja min alkuwait Taw' an wa tahqiiqa tanfiiTHa 
alqaraarat addawliyyah 

to find a peaceful solution that will give Iraq a chance to 
exit from Kuwait voluntarily and to be able to implement 
international resolutions 

29. mimmaa yu'idu lilkuwaiti istiqlaalahaa wa siyaadatahaa 
wa liqaadatihaa wa sha'bihaa al'awdata ilaa watanihum 

which, in turn, will return to Kuwait its independence and 
sovereignty and [give back] to its leadership and people 
[the ability] to return home. 

Eighth Paragraph 

30. 'alaa annhu minal waaDHiH alaana wa aktharu min ayyi 
waqtin madhaa 'alaa alazmah wa'alaa aljuhuud addiblumasiyyah 
allati buthilat lihallihaa 

It is now clear more than before since the beginning of this 
crisis and the diplomatic efforts to solve it 

31. anna liqaa jiniif alyaum bayna jiims biikar wa Taariq 
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aziiz huwal furSah addiblumaasiyyah assilmiyyah alakhiirah 

that today's meeting in Geneva between James Baker and Tariq 
Aziz is the last peaceful chance for diplomacy. 

Ninth Paragraph 

32. fain najaHa 

If it succeeds 

33. sayatanaffas al'aalam ASSA'DAA tarHiiban bissalaam 

then the world will breathe easier welcoming the peace 

34. wa in fashila 

and if it fails 

35. fainna arraiisa al'iraaqi wa arkaana nadhaamih 
yataHammaluna wahdahum kaamila almasuuliyya 'an Harbin 

then the Iraqi President and members of his regime will bear 
full responsibility for a war 

36. Ian yakuuna thammat manaaSin min wuqu'ahaa 

that will be inevitable 

37. litaHriir alkuwait. 

in order to liberate Kuwait. 
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4.3.2. RST ANALYSIS OF: The Last Chance for Diplomacy 

At the highest level of text analysis, Level 1 in 
Figure 4.2, the title of the text conveys the nucleus, the 
central theme, of the whole article. As in the preceding 
English text, the title also is in an Elaboration 
relationship with the rest of the text where the writer 
details what he means by The Last Chance of Diplomacy. Two 
other relations, Justify and Evidence which form a subgroup 
of RST relation (see Mann and Thompson 1987:9), might seem 
possible to hold between the title and the text, but they 
are ruled out. A Justify satellite, as stated by Mann and 
Thompson (1987:11), has an effect which increases the 
"[reader's] readiness to accept the [writer's] right to 
present [the nucleus] . " The effect of Evidence on the reader 
as to increase the reader's "belief" in the nucleus which, 
otherwise, would not be believed "to a degree satisfactory 
to [the writer]" (Mann and Thompson 1987:10). These two 
definitions of the rhetorical effect of either one of these 
relations do not seem to the analyst to be fully achieved. 
Instead, the effect of Elaboration is more tangible; the 
title is short and it calls for more detail rather than 
justification for a claim. 

At the next level of text decomposition, Level 2 in the 
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diagram, there are three schemas, each possessing a nucleus 
and two satellite paragraphs. In the first schema of Level 
2, the second paragraph, Units 7-10, is the nucleus 
surrounded by the first, 1-6, and third, 11-14, paragraphs 
as Evaluation satellites. In this schema, the writer 
presents to the reader the main, subject matter of the schema 
in the second paragraph ( . . . the meeting in Geneva today- 
be tween the Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, James Baker, and the Foreign Minister of the Iraqi 
Regime, Tariq Hanna Aziz, is the last diplomatic chance for 
the international peace efforts...). This paragraph is 
implicitly • evaluated, in the first paragraph, that this 
gesture (the Geneva meeting) by the international coalition 
is made ( . . . to convince this regime of the necessity for its 
voluntary and peaceful withdrawal from Kuwait thus to save 
Iraq, land and people, from the consequences of a 
devastating war, no one will get more harmed by it- -should 
it take place- than [Iraq], and only [Iraq]). Here the 
writer is hoping that the meeting would result in a peaceful 
solution to the crisis 'by suggesting that it would lead to 
devastating consequences to Iraq if the meeting fails. 

After these evaluative remarks in the first paragraph, 
the writer presents the main proposition of the schema (... 
the meeting in Geneva today between the Secretary of State 
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of the United States of America, James Baker, and the 

Foreign Minister of the Iraqi Regime, Tariq Hanna Aziz, is 

the last diplomatic chance for the success of the 

international peace efforts) . The writer adds in the same 

paragraph that these diplomatic efforts are backed by the 

international coalition (which no party from the 

international coalition shies away from) . In the last unit 

of the nuclear paragraph, the writer repeats some of what he 

has already said in his evaluative first paragraph, that the 

support by the international coalition is based on their 

(concern to spare Iraq, countries of the region, and the 

world from the destruction of war, should [that war] take 

place) . The obvious contradiction between the second part of 

this unit (that the war will affect not only Iraq, as he 

stated in the last unit of the first paragraph, but also 

"countries of the region, and the world") and Unit 5 (that 

"no one will get harmed by it [this war] . . . except it 

[Iraq] , and [Iraq] alone") is reflective of the lack of 

precision on the part of the Arabic writer of this piece. In 

fact the contradiction already exists within Unit 5 itself 

{A & B) where the writer .states the destruction of "the war" 

will affect Iraq only {Ahadun ghayrah 'none other than 

[Iraq]) then he adds (aw akthara minh 'or more than Iraq') . 

This imprecision, it should be stated, is rampant in the 
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Arabic data {as illustrated in this chapter in Chapter V) , 
and could be attributed to a number of factors, such as the 
lack of universally accepted rules for standard writing 
practices among native writers (a phenomenon fully treated 
in Chapter II) and the tendency, inherent in the language 
itself, to see substance as peripheral to style. 

Additional Evaluation is provided in the third 
paragraph. In ^ this satellite paragraph, the writer 
reiterates some of what he has already said in the previous 
two paragraphs (e.g., So far, the leaders of the countries 
of the international coalition have shown as much as they 
could of patience and restraint towards the Iraqi regime, 
and a concern for peace) . This repetition helps the writer 
emphasize his hope for positive results of said meeting, by 
stressing the other option: a devastating war. 

Moving down to Level 3 of text analysis, where the 
inter-paragraph propositions are identified and analyzed, 
the first paragraph has two schemas. The first nucleus is 
Unit 1 which has two satellites, Unit 2 and the combination 
of Units 3-4. Unit 2 is a Background satellite where the 
writer provides additional information {who invaded Kuwait 
and militarily occupied it on the 2nd. of last August) on 
"the Iraqi regime", stated in Unit 1. This background 
information increases the reader's ability to comprehend the 
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situation presented in the nucleus {The international 
community, allied against the Iraqi regime, offers the last 
chance for diplomacy) . 

The second satellite to Unit 1 is the combination of 
Units 3 and 4. These two units form a Purpose satellite by 
providing that the action mentioned in the nucleus {the last 
chance for diplomacy offered by the international community) 
is initiated to achieve the two situations stated in Unit 3 
(to convince this regime of the necessity for its withdrawal 
voluntarily and peacefully from Kuwait) and in Unit 4 ( [and 
thus] to prevent Iraq, land and people, from the 
consequences of a devastating war) . Moreover, Unit 4 is an 
Elaboration satellite to Unit 3 because it provides 
additional information to that proposed in Unit 3. 

The second paragraph, Units 7-10, has Unit 7 (... the 
meeting in Geneva today ... is the last diplomatic chance 
for the international peace efforts) as the nucleus with two 
satellites. Unit 8 is an Elaboration satellite; it adds to 
Unit 7 that none of the international coalition abandons. In 
this schema, Unit 7 also has, another satellite. The last two 
units of this paragraph, 9-10, are in a Purpose relation 
with the nucleus; In Units 7, the writer presents an action 
initiated in order to achieve a goal which is stated in the 
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Purpose satellite of Units 9 and 10, combined {... to spare 
Iraq, countries of the region, and the world from the 
destruction of a war, if it takes place) . 

The units of the third paragraph are in a three-level 
schema, each level shows a different rhetorical relation. 
The first relation exists between the nucleus, Unit 11, and 
the other three units, 12-14. The writer presents a 
situation in Unit 11 (So far, the leaders of the countries 
of the international coalition have shown as much as they 
could of restraint towards the Iraqi regime, and a concern 
for peace) which is in a Circumstance relationship with the 
rest of the paragraph, Units 12-14. The satellite textual 
span of this schema provides the nucleus with a framework of 
ideas which helps the reader interpret the nuclear 
situation. This Circumstance span is presented implicitly to 
have both a temporal and a spatial framework. The temporal 
aspect is marked at the beginning of Unit 12 by at a time 
and the spatial is pointed to as the Third World (to which 
Iraq belongs) . The presentation of these ideas in the 
satellite helps the writer persuade the reader that the 
current international atmosphere is that of peace since the 
end of the cold war. 

The last three units have two different rhetorical 
relations. One relation exists between Unit 12 as a 
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Volitional Result of the nucleus, represented by Units 13- 
14. In this rhetorical relation, the writer presents a 
situation (. . . the international community is enjoying a new 
era of reconciliation, cooperation, and solidarity) which is 
the result of a volitional action (after the removal of the 
dark clouds of the cold war between the two superpowers . . .) 
presented in Units 13 and 14. The causal relationship here 
is clear despite the fact that the satellite precedes the 
nucleus. The use of Jba'da, 'after,' signals the temporal 
sequence of the two propositions of the satellite and the 
nucleus. Meanwhile, the third level of this schema has Unit 
13 as a nucleus with Unit 14 as Elaboration satellite 
because the latter further specifies the "problems" that the 
cold war "has led to." 

The second schema at Level 2 of this text has the 
fourth paragraph, 15-18, as the nucleus and the combination 
the fifth paragraph, 19-22, and the sixth, 23-25, as an 
Interpretation satellite. In the nuclear paragraph of this 
schema, the writer presents a proposition (If no more is 
involved in starting f a war than men, ' weaponry, and 
ammunition, then all of jt hat 4 : is available to the countries 
of the allied coalition. . . and the leaders of the 
international coalition could have started the war earlier 
and achieved their goal which is the liberation of Kuwait 
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from the Iraqi occupation by force) . The writer then shows 
his disfavor of the nuclear proposition in the fifth 
paragraph, 19-22 (But the whole matter is beyond the ability 
of the President of the Iraqi regime to understand and 
appreciate. . . and that is -- as the British Secretary of 
Defense said at an earlier time-- the biggest tragedy) . 
Thus, these two propositions are determined to be in an 
Interpretation ^relation because the writer uses the 
satellite unit to negatively assess the nucleus by providing 
a new framework of ideas in the fifth and sixth paragraphs 
{which together form the satellite span) . These new ideas 
in the satellite include the writer's claim that the 
situation presented in the nucleus (the gruesome fact that 
the coalition forces are capable of liberating Kuwait by 
force through the use of incomparable armed forces) is 
beyond the ability of the Iraqi President to understand 
which-- the writer quotes the British Defense Secretary-- is 
the biggest tragedy. Another idea is also introduced by the 
writer in the sixth paragraph: the Iraqi President's failure 
to show that he understands the situation. The statement by 
the writer in the sixth paragraph is an implicit evidence 
which increases the reader's belief in the proposition of 
the fifth paragraph (that the Iraqi President is* incapable 
of understanding what is going on) . As a result, the sixth 
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paragraph is found to be an Evidence satellite to the fifth 
paragraph, as well as a partner in the Interpretation span 
to the fourth paragraph, as mentioned earlier. 

Now we move to Level 3 of each of the three paragraphs 
constituting the second schema of the text at Level 2. The 
fourth paragraph, 15-18, has two schemas holding its four 
units. The first schema has Unit 15 as the nucleus (If all 
the matter to start a war needs nothing more than men, 
weapon...) with a Condition satellite in Unit 16 (then all 
of that is available to the countries of the allied 
coalition. . .) , In this relationship, the reader's realiza- 
tion of the situation" proposed by the writer in the nucleus 
depends on realizing the satellite proposition. Having said 
that, the Arabic writer does not explicitly state these two 
units as if they were in conditional inter-relationship. He 
rather presents these two units indirectly by using words 
like mutaaH, 'accessible,' (translated 'available' in the 
text)., and phrases like wa 1THAA kaan alamru kulluh 
yata'allqu bi ish'aali Harbin, 'and if no more is involved 
in igniting a war.' In fact, VJ ^ach word in these units seems, 
to the analyst, to contribute to the highly indirect 
presentation of this schema. 

The other schema of the fourth paragraph has Unit 17 
(the leaders of the international coalition could have 
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started the war earlier and achieve its goal) as a nucleus 
which has an Elaboration rhetorical relation with Unit 18 
{which is liberating Kuwait from the Iraqi occupation by 
force) . Clearly Unit 18 specifies the goal stated in Unit 
17. 

The fifth paragraph has a two- level schema representing 
its four units. The upper level has the combination of Units 
19-20 as the nucleus with Units 21-22 as its Interpretation 
satellite. In the nucleus of this schema, the writer 
presents a situation (...the whole matter is beyond the 
ability of the President of the Iraqi regime to understand 
and appreciate, [a president] who does not seem to conceive 
of the magnitude of the catastrophe and the horrendous 
meaning of the eruption of an international war against 
him) . Then in the satellite textual span, as shown in the 
diagram, the writer interprets the nuclear situation in Unit 
21 by characterizing it as the biggest tragedy, which 
indicates his displeasure over the notion. Unit 22 is added 
to Unit 21 in the satellite span because it is solely 
related to Unit 21; it identifies the source of the idea 
presented in 21. Therefore, an Elaboration rhetorical 
relation exists between Unit 21, the nucleus, and Unit 22, 
the satellite, shown at the lower level of the schema 
representing the sixth paragraph (see diagram on page 30) . 
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Also at the lower level of this schema, the two units 
representing the nucleus at the upper level, 19-2 0, share an 
Elaboration relation. Unit 19 is the nucleus {But the whole 
matter is beyond the President of the Iraqi regime to 
understand and appreciate . ..) and Unit 20 as a satellite 
(who does not seem to conceive the magnitude of the 
catastrophe. . .) where the writer provides additional 
information describing the President of the Iraqi regime. 

As for the sixth paragraph, Unit 23 is the nucleus (And 
the President of the Iraqi regime has not shown or tried to 
show one piece of evidence that he can understand or make an 
assessment of the dangerous situation) with two satellites. 
The first satellite is Unit 24 which is inserted in the 
middle of Unit 23 (thus marked A & B) as a Circumstance 
satellite (since his invasion of Kuwait) . This Circumstance 
satellite provides the reader with a temporal framework in 
which he can locate the time of the proposition presented in 
the nucleus. The second satellite is attached to Unit 23B 
where the writer further ostentiates the dangerous 
situation, presented in. the nucleus, by adding in which he 
put himself, his people, and his military. Thus an 
Elaboration rhetorical relationship exists between Units 23 
and 25. 
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The last schema at Level 2 of the text has the eighth 
paragraph, 3 0-31, as the nucleus surrounded by the seventh 
and eighth paragraphs as Evidence and Evaluation satellites, 
respectively. In the nuclear paragraph of his schema, the 
writer presents a situation 2 (Jt is now clear more than 
before, and since the beginning of the crisis and the 
diplomatic efforts to solve it, that today's meeting in 
Geneva is the last peaceful diplomatic chance) . This 
proposition is evaluated in the last paragraph of the text, 
32-37, {If it succeeds then the world will breathe easier 
welcoming the peace, and if it fails the Iraqi President and 
members of his regime will bear full responsibility for a 
war that will be inevitable in order to liberate Kuwait). In 
this Evaluation rhetorical relation between these two para- 
graphs, the writer dichotomizes his assessment of the 
possible outcome of the nuclear proposition and implies, 
meanwhile, his favor toward the success of the Geneva 
Meeting by his use of words and phrases like sayatanafass 
al'aalam ASSA'DAA, 'the world will breathe a sigh of relief 
and tarHiban bissalaam, 'welcoming the peace.' These phrases 
indicate to the reader the writer's hope for this outcome 



2 Actually the proposition of this paragraph has been presented 
by the writer more than once in the text; a discoursal pattern 
of this Arabic text which is discussed in more detail in the next 
section on Rhetorical Patterns of the Two Texts. 
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rather than for the other one (...a war that will be 
inevitable in order to liberate Kuwait), stated at the end 
of the last paragraph. 

The nuclear paragraph of this schema at Level 2 of text 
analysis is preceded by the seventh paragraph, 26-29, as an 
Evidence satellite. Before the writer reiterates his main 
premise of the whole text (the last chance for diplomacy) in 
the eighth paragraph, he offers the reader some facts 
(...there have been the concern and effort over the past 
five months [by the leaders of the international coalition] 
to find a peaceful solution and to give Iraq a chance to 
exit from Kuwait voluntarily. ..) . These facts presented by 
the writer further increase the reader's belief in the 
proposition of the nucleus of this schema. The utilization 
of wa lianna "and because" at the beginning of this Evidence 
paragraph indicates the connection between this paragraph 
and the following one which the writer starts with f alaa 
annahu min alwaadhiH- alaana wa aktharu min ayyi wagtin 
madhaa, 'it is now clearer than at any other time.' This 
last phrase at the beginning of the eighth paragraph 
facilitates the connection between these two paragraphs. 
That is, after presenting the Evidence in the seventh 
paragraph, the writer is essentially saying though some may 
claim that all efforts for a peaceful solution have been 
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exhausted, a last chance lies in the international 
coalition's offer to Iraq for yet one more diplomatic 
attempt by meeting with Iraq's representative in Geneva. 

Now we move to Level 3 of this text and examine the 
rhetorical relations existing between the various units of 
each of the three paragraphs constituting the last schema of 
the text at Level 2. First, the seventh paragraph, 26-29, 
has Units 27 arid 28, combined as the nucleus (there have 
been concern and efforts over the past five months to find 
a peaceful solution,..) which has a Purpose satellite in 
Unit 26 preceding it (Because the safety of Iraq, the people 
of Iraq, and the military of Iraq matter to Arab countries 
as well as to the leaders of the international coalition and 
the United Nations...). In this relation, the writer 
indicates that the action presented in the nucleus, Units 
2 7-28, is initiated in order to achieve a Purpose which is 
stated in the satellite, Unit 26. Another Purpose relation 
exists between the two units comprising the nucleus, 27-28. 
Unit 27 is the nucleus (there have been concern and efforts 
over the past five months [by the international coalition] ) 
in order to, stated in Unit 28, find a peaceful solution and 
to give Iraq a chance to exit from Kuwait voluntarily and to 
implement the international resolutions. .. . The last schema 
has these last two Units, 27-28, as the nucleus with the 
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last units of the paragraph (#29) as a Volitional Result 
satellite. In the satellite unit, the writer presents an 
action {which, in turn, will return to Kuwait its 
independence and sovereignty and [give back] to its 
leadership and people [the ability] to return to their 
country) . Here, the situation presented in the satellite is 
potentially a volitional action if Iraq chooses the 
proposition presented in the nucleus. 

The eighth paragraph has two Units, 30-31, where Unit 
3 is a satellite to Unit 31. In this schema, the writer 
implicitly provides a temporal framework (Jt is now clear 
more than any time before, since the beginning of the crisis 
and the diplomatic efforts to solve it) to the nucleus in 
Unit 31 {that today's meeting in Geneva between James Baker 
and Tariq Aziz is the last peaceful chance for diplomacy) . 
In this relationship, by providing this temporal framework, 
the writer contributes to the reader's comprehension of why 
this is the last opportunity for diplomacy. 

The ninth and last paragraph of this text, 32-37, has 
two different schemas. .The first one has Unit 33 {then the 
world will breathe a -sigh oh relief welcoming the news) as 
the nucleus with Unit 33 (If it succeeds) as a Condition 
satellite. In such a relation, the reader realizes that the 
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situation presented in the nucleus depends on the situation 
presented in the satellite. Another Condition relationship 
also exists between Unit 34 / the satellite, (and if it 
fails), and Unit 35, the nucleus, (then the Iraqi President 
and members of his regime will bear full responsibility) . 
Unit 3 5 also is the nucleus to the combination of Units 36 
and 37 which together function as a Volitional Result 
satellite. In this Volitional Result satellite span, the 
reader recognizes that the situation of the nuclear unit 
could be a cause for the situation presented in the 
satellite (for a war that will be inevitable in order to 
liberate Kuwait) . These last two units, 36-37, have a 
Purpose relationship. The action or situation presented in 
the nucleus (...a war that will be inevitable) is initiated 
to achieve a goal: in order to liberate Kuwait. 

4.4. THE RHETORICAL PATTERNS OF THE TWO TEXTS 

In this section, taking into consideration the RST 
analysis in the preceding section, a contrastive analysis 
and discussion of the various textual features of the two 
texts is presented. Several examples are provided to 
illustrate the main differences between the two texts. These 
examples will be elicited from Levels 2 and 3 of the RST 
analysis. Meanwhile, at Level 1, the two texts are 
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predictably similar. The Arabic text has an Elaboration 
rhetorical relation between the title and the rest of the 
text. The English text, on the other hand, has an 
Elaboration relation with most of the text (Units 1-55} , and 
a Restatement relation with the last two units (56-57) . 
Also, the title of the English text has two units which are 
in a Joint relation, and a subtitle which also in a Joint 
relation with the title, as explained in the section on the 
RST analysis of the English text. These are minor 
differences when compared with the more profound ones in the 
main body both texts. I devote this section to a discussion 
of these differences-. 

In the title of the Arabic article, the writer declares 
in a short sentence that this is the Last Chance for 
Diplomacy. Then, at Level 2, the paragraph level, the writer 
elaborates on the title in eight paragraphs which are 
divided into three RST schemas and six textual spans: 

Evaluation (3 times) , 
Interpretation (1 time) , 
Evidence (2 times) . 

The English text has 12 paragraphs at Level 2 diagramed 

in five RST schemas represented by the following relational 

spans . 
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Interpretation (3 times) 

Elaboration {1 time) 

Concession (1 time) 

Evidence {1 time) 

N.V.C. (l time) 

To illustrate the main claims of this study, we will 
examine the manner in which some of these rhetorical 
relations are expressed in the two texts and how they 
reflect the discoursal characteristics of the two languages 
in this genre. It has been stated in the outset of this 
study that the Arabic texts are implicit, brief, general, 
and syntactically complex, while the English texts are 
characterized as explicit, detailed, specific, and 
syntactically simple. The following examples are extracted 
from Level 2 of the two articles which reflect some of the 
discoursal features mentioned above. 

In the second schema of the Arabic article, the fourth 
paragraph, 15-18, is the nucleus with an Interpretation 
satellite in the combination of the fifth and sixth 
paragraphs, 19-25. This was mentioned in the preceding 
section, but some of the discoursal features of Arabic and 
their contrast to English are discussed here. The following 
is an examination of two Interpretation schemas of Level 2 
from the two texts. 
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Fourth Paragraph 

15. wa iTHaa kaana alamru kulluh yata'allaqu bi ish'aali 

Harbin laa tahtaaju liakthar min arrijaal wassilaaH 

wal'ataad 

If no more is involved in starting a war than men, weaponry, 
and ammunition 

.16. fairma Thaalika kulluh mutaaH liduwal attaHaluf addawli 
bimaqaadiir wa kammiyaat laa yastaTii' annadhaam al'iraaqi 
tawfiir waaHidin 'alaa miatin minhaa 

then all of that is available to the countries of the allied 
coalition in amounts and quantities which the Iraqi regime 
cannot match by one per cent 

17. wa kanaa yumkinu liqaadat attaHaaluf addawlii atta' jiila 
bilHarb wa tahqiiqa alahadafa minhaa 

the leaders of the international coalition could have 
started the war earlier and achieved their goal 

18. wahuwa tahriir '* alkuwait min alaiHtilaal al'iraaqi 
bilquwwah. 

which is the liberation of Kuwait from the Iraqi occupation 
by force. 

Fifth Paragraph 

19.- walaakinna almra kullah ghayra maa yafhamhu wa 

yuqaddirahu raiis annadhaam al'iraaqi 

But the whole matter is beyond the ability of the President 
of the Iraqi regime to understand and appreciate 

.20. allaTHii yabduu annahu lam yastaw'ib Hajmal kaaritha wal 
ma'naa almur'ib lindillaa' Harbin dawliyyah Dhiddah 

[a president] who seems not to conceive of the magnitude of 
the catastrophe' and the- hottendous meaning of the eruption 
of an international war against him 

21A. watilka hiya - 

and that is - 

22. kamaa qaala wazeer addifaa' albriTaani fii waqtin saabiq 
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as the British Secretary of Defense said at an earlier time 

2 IB. akbaru masaah. 
the biggest tragedy. 

Sixth Paragraph 

23A. wa raiis armadhaam al'iraaqii 

And the President of the Iraqi regime 

24. munTHu ghazwihi alkuwait 
since his invasion of Kuwait 

23B. lam yudhhir aw yuhaawil idhhaara daliilin waaHidin 
'alaa annahu yuhsinu fahma aw tagdiira almawqif alkhaTiir 

has not shown or tried to show one piece of evidence that he 
can understand or assess of the dangerous situation 

25. allaTHii wadha'a nafsahu wa bilaadahu wa sha'bahu fiih. 
in which he has put himself, his country, and his people. 

In this schema, the Arabic writer's basic proposition 
is that the coalition forces are much more powerful than the 
Iraqi ones, and therefore, they can easily defeat Iraq and 
liberate Kuwait. But the writer does not state his 
proposition in such a simple and direct manner. Instead, he 
resorts to a circular indirect style in that obscures his 
argument (the premises of the three paragraphs of this 
schema which are explained below) and that, in turn, makes 
it harder for the reader to understand fully. This 
implicitness is achieved by utilizing both a highly indirect 
semantic structure accompanied by a complex syntactic 
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structure; and then it becomes the reader's responsibility 
to infer the exact meaning or what is behind these lines . 

The complexity lies in the rhetorical structure of the 
paragraph in which the writer presents the first two units 
in a circular and indirect style {If no more is involved in 
starting a war than men, weaponry, and ammunition, then all 
of that is available to the countries of the allied 
coalition in amounts and quantities which the Iraqi regime 
cannot match one per cent...) . The writer of this paragraph 
does not explicitly demonstrate the notion of his 
proposition until the last unit (#18) in which he states 
that the coalition forces can liberate Kuwait from the Iraqi 
occupation by force. Even this last unit (#18)' is an 
expansion (Elaboration) to the preceding one (the leaders of 
the international coalition could have started the war 
earlier and achieve its goal) which has its share of 
allusion and implicitness. By comparison, a schema with 
an Interpretation span in the English text shows a more 
lucid and clearly stated proposition, and in a simpler 
syntactic structure. The following example shows the first 
schema of Level 2 in- -the English text in which the first 
paragraph is a nucleus with two textual spans representing 
two Interpretation satellites. 
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First Paragraph 

(1) It could have brought the world at least six hours 
closer to peace. (2) But the meeting between the U.S. 
secretary of state and the Iraqi foreign minister looks 
as if it may have brought everyone at least six hours 
closer to war. 

Here the writer states that the meeting in Geneva seems 

to have failed to bring about a peaceful solution to the 

crisis. The writer sticks to his proposition by directly 

referring to the- meeting without adding any other statement 

that would blur the main idea. To further illustrate my 

point, it is probably helpful to recall the second paragraph 

of the Arabic text because it has the exact theme found in 

this English paragraph. In that paragraph, the Arabic writer 

states: the meeting in Geneva today between the Secretary of 

State of the United States of America, James Baker, and the 

Foreign Minister of the Iraqi Regime, Tariq Hanna Aziz, is 

the last diplomatic chance for the international peace 

efforts. It would have been sufficient has he stopped here, 

but instead he adds another three units, 7-10, (which none 

of the international coalition abandons [as a result of 

their concern] to spare Iraq, countries of the region, and 

the world from the destruction of a war, if it takes place) . 

Besides the exaggeration in some elements of this paragraph 

(i.e. "the destruction of a war that will reach countries of 

the world, " which is contradicted in the premise of the 
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fourth paragraph mentioned earlier in this section) , these 
three units do not add to the clarity of the main 
proposition; in fact they rather complicate the main idea of 
the paragraph by extending the main proposition into further 
rhetorical relations. Thus, these last three units (8-10) 
are analyzed in the preceding section to have three 
different rhetorical relations with the main proposition of 
the paragraph (Unit 7): Elaboration, Purpose, and Condition, 
respectively, meaning different rhetorical effects. 
Moreover, these last three units and the rhetorical 
relations they represent are an example of repetition as a 
discourse strategy used by the Arabic writer in this text. 
Although repetition as a rhetorical strategy is explained in 
more detail later in this section, it is important to point 
out that the exact three rhetorical relations in this Arabic 
paragraph (Elaboration, Purpose, and Condition) are also 
found in the preceding paragraph (1-6), with the exact 
wording of some of the units such as iTHaa waq'at, 'should 
it take place' (Unit 6) . 

Going back to the English paragraph mentioned above, 
the writer uses, two separate*, sentences for the two units, 
while the Arabic writer characteristically has the whole 
paragraph packaged in one lengthy sentence, an example of 
the more complex syntactic structure found in the Arabic 
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language. There are also more illustrations of these and 

other contrastive discoursal features of the two texts in 

the satellite paragraphs of the same schemas. 

In the Arabic Interpretation satellite, again, the main 

premise of this paragraph is implicit and indirect. In an 

adversative syntactic structure marked by the particle 

laakin, 'but,' (see Cantarino 1975, on the "Syntax of Modern 

Arabic Prose"), the writer assesses the value of the nuclear 

paragraph by stating: 

(19) But the whole matter is beyond the President of 
the Iraqi regime to understand and appreciate (20) who 
seems not to conceive the magnitude of the catastrophe 
and the horrendous meaning of the eruption of an 
international war against him (21A) and that is - (22) 
as the British Secretary of Defense said at an earlier 
time - (2 IB) the biggest tragedy. 

In this paragraph, the writer does not directly use 
negative markers in the first two units, 19-20, which convey 
the main idea of the paragraph. Instead, he resorts to words 
as ghayra (literally 'different' or 'other,' translated here 
'is beyond') in Unit 19, and yabduu 'seem' and yastaw' ib 
'conceive' in Unit 20. These words are signals of 
indirectness. Next is an English paragraph which is an 
Interpretation satellite to the first paragraph, mentioned 
above . 

Like his Arabic counterpart, the English writer shows 
his assessment of the proposition of the nuclear paragraph 
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in the following satellite paragraph. However, the English 

writer states his assessment in a different rhetorical style 

characterized as directly explicit and syntactically simple. 

(3) Baghdad should not take any pride in the silken but 
steely performance of Tarik Aziz in Geneva. (4) The 
obvious consequence of its diplomacy is that, 
increasingly, it faces the full brunt and terror of an 
allied air, sea and land assault (5) that could only 
set back Iraq* s development for years to come. (6) 
Saddam Hussein is putting too much on the line for the 
sake of his face, pride and his political future. (7) 
To hold onto Kuwait, (8) he is risking too much of 
Iraq. 

Contrastively, the difference is found in the more 

explicit and direct fashion the English writer treats his 

subject matter. The various units of this paragraph are more 

vivid and crisp than those we saw earlier in the Arabic 

paragraphs. This is largely because the English writer gets 

to his points more directly than the Arabic writer does by 

using explicit language. Compare the following units 

extracted from the Interpretation satellite paragraph 

mentioned earlier and the English Interpretation satellite 

paragraph preceding this paragraph. In the Arabic paragraph, 

the writer states: 

{19) But the whole, matter is beyond the ability of the 

President of the Iraqi regime to understand and 
appreciate (2 0) [a president] who seems not to conceive 
of the magnitude of the catastrophe and the horrendous 
meaning of the eruption of an international war against 
him. 

The English paragraph reads: 
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(3) Baghdad should not take any pride in the silken but 
steely performance of Tarik Aziz in Geneva. (4) The 
obvious consequence of its diplomacy is that, 
increasingly, it faces the full brunt and terror of an 
allied air, sea and land assault (5) that could only 
set back Iraq's development for years to come. 

The differences here are clear. While the Arabic writer 
talks about the magnitude of the catastrophe and the 
horrendous meaning of the eruption of an international war, 
the English writer more graphically talks about [t]he 
obvious consequence of Iraq's diplomacy which is the full 
brunt and terror of an allied air, sea and land assault. 
Characteristically, the Arabic writer never resorts to any 
graphic details on the premise of his nuclear units of the 
paragraph as we see in English. In this Arabic paragraph, 
the writer mentions the President of the Iraqi regime's lack 
of understanding the whole matter, then, in the following 
Elaboration satellite unit (#20) , although directly 
pertinent to the preceding unit, additional information is 
still stated in a similar general and implicit manner {who 
seems not to conceive the magnitude of the catastrophe and 
the meaning. . . ) 

Additionally, the syntactic structure is less complex 
in the English paragraph than of that in the Arabic 
paragraph. The English sentences in this paragraph consist 
mostly of one, or at most, two clauses, each representing a 
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proposition. Contextually, there is also a somewhat 
hierarchial order in the propositional organization of the 
English paragraph; that is, the writer moves consistently 
and progressively in his presentation of the various 
propositions of the paragraph. For example, the first unit 
of the paragraph (#3) {Baghdad should not take any pride in 
the silken but steely perfoixnance of Tarik Aziz in Geneva) 
is a nucleus which has a Volitional Result satellite in the 
following two units {The obvious consequence of its 
diplomacy, ..) . Likewise, Unit 6 is also a nucleus of a 
schema in which the last unit (#8) represents a Volitional 
Result satellite. The Arabic paragraph also shows a similar 
consistency of RST relations between its units. The schema 
of the preceding Arabic paragraph shows Units 19 and 21 
supported by Units 20 and 22, respectively, as Elaboration 
satellites. Nonetheless, the difference lies in the manner 
these units are presented which is discussed above as 
explicit, specific and detailed in English as against 
implicit, general and brief in Arabic. 

Moreover, at the_f irsf-fechema of the English text, the 
rhetorical consistency continues in the third paragraph 
which is also an Interpretation satellite to the first 
paragraph of the text. In this paragraph, the writer 
balances his assessment of the nuclear proposition of the 
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schema by giving equal treatment of the two parties 

presented in the nucleus (Iraq and the U.S.). So after 

criticizing the position taken by Baghdad in the Geneva 

meeting, the writer turns to the other party, the U.S., by 

presenting equal assessment of its role; a feature 

characteristic of the English texts which is diametrically 

different from the Arabic text where the negative criticism 

is directed only at others. 

(9) Washington should not feel vindicated, either, 
simply by having appeared to go the extra mile for 
peace. (10) Baker was just as impressive as his Iraqi 
counterpart and no doubt won many world observers over 
with his repeatedly expressed interest in having U.N. 
Secretary General Perez de Cue liar fly to Baghdad for 
yet another stab at peace. (11) But the bottom line is 
that Washington, like Baghdad, is further down the road 
than ever toward war. 

The neutrality is apparent, for instance, in the 

writer's use of Washington should not at the beginning of 

the paragraph {cf., "Baghdad should not..." at the beginning 

of the previous paragraph) . There are also other lexical 

uses signalling a balanced treatment of the nuclear 

proposition such as the last unit {But the bottom line is 

that Washington, like Baghdad, is further down the road than 

ever toward war). In RST terms, this paragraph, however, 

looks different from the one preceding it in its lack of 

rhetorical relations such Volitional Result (used three 

times in the second paragraph) . This is understandable since 
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such a rhetorical relation is consistent with the overall 
tone of the whole schema where Iraq is, , in the writer's 
view, definitely going to lose the war which would, in turn, 
result in devastating consequences that will not adversely 
affect the victor. 

Remaining at Level 2 of the two texts, both texts 
exhibit an Evidence rhetorical relation at this level. In 
the Arabic texts, in the following Evidence span which 
represents the seventh paragraph, the writer continues his 
display of indirect and highly implicit presentation of 
argument . 

(26) Because the safety of Iraq, the people of Iraq, 
and the military of Iraq matter to Arab countries as 
well as to leaders of the international coalition and 

the United Nations (27) there have been the concern and 
effort over the past five months (28) to find a 
peaceful solution and to give Iraq a chance to exit 
from Kuwait voluntarily and to be able to implement 
■ international resolutions 

(2 9) which, in turn, will return to Kuwait its 
independence and sovereignty and [give back] to its 
leadership and people [the ability] to return home. 

In this paragraph, the main proposition is simple: 

that there have been efforts- over the past five months by 

the international community to convince Iraq of the danger 

a war would bring to its people and military (Unit 27) . This 

proposition lacks sufficient detail and specificity that 

would provide support to this statement -- a rhetorical 

feature of Arabic that favors broadness and generality. As 
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has been illustrated throughout this study, the Arabic 
writer of this paragraph surrounds this proposition by other 
rhetorical relations such as Purpose, Units 26 and 28, and 
Volitional Result, Unit 29. These two rhetorical relations 
are indicative of the writer's inclination to provide 
rhetorical effects such as those created by Purpose and 
Volitional Result instead of those that would produce 
specificity and detail. 

In the English Evidence satellite paragraph (42-47) , 
the writer specifies the U.N. Security Council Resolution by 
providing its number (678) , its authorization of military 
force, and the day it was issued (Tuesday) ; then he adds 
that this resolution does not require the use of force. He 
also adds another piece of evidence in Unit 46 (whose 
resolutions it has relied on so heavily) to support the 
premise of Unit 45 (But it would be awkward for Washington 
to oppose the further involvement of the Security Council,) . 
Here, despite the employment of the same RST relations by 
the two languages, it is the presentation of the 
propositions and their rhetorical relations that remains at 
issue. 

There are also more examples at Level 3 of text 
analysis which illustrate similar and other rhetorical 
patterns in the structure of these two texts. The following 
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table shows the RST relations and the frequency of their 

occurrence at Level 3 of text analysis for both texts. 

Table 4.1 
English Text Arabic Text 

1. Elaboration (9) Elaboration (6) 

2. Antithesis <6) Condition (5) 

3. Joint (4) Purpose (5) 

4. Volitional Result (3) Volitional Result (3) 

5. Concession <2) Background (2) 

6. Interpretation (2) Circumstance (2) 

7. Evaluation (2) Interpretation (1) 

8. Purpose (2) 24 

9. Contrast ^ (l) 

10. Circumstance (1) 

11. Evidence (l) 

12. Volitional Cause fl) 

34 

There are clearly several differences in the number of 
RST relations as well as their frequency at Level 3 of the 
two texts. However, the differences are not only in the 
nature of these rhetorical relations or their frequency, but 
are also to be found in the manner these relations are 
presented, as illustrated at Level 2 discussed above. To 
illustrate this point, we will examine some of these 
relations in the two texts and see how different they are in 
their pragmatic, semantic, and syntactic structures. 

Table 4.1 above indicates that both texts exhibit 
Elaboration as the most. frequently used rhetorical relation. 
Although in both languages this relation has a similar 
rhetorical effect on the reader, there- is a major difference 
in the manner it is being used in the two languages. This 
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difference can be summarized as follows: in the Arabic text, 

the Elaboration textual spans do not seem to be anticipated 

by the reader, while in the English text it is highly 

expected, judging from the way the nuclear unit is 

presented. The following discussion will clarify further 

this point - 

First, consider the following two examples of 

Elaboration in the Arabic text. In the first example Unit 4 

is an Elaboration satellite to Unit 3, and in the second 

example that role is played by Unit 8 to its nucleus, Unit 

7. 

Example 1 ; 

(3) to convince this regime of the necessity for its 
voluntary and peaceful withdrawal from Kuwait (4) thus 
saving Iraq, land and people, from the consequences of 
a devastating war, 

Example 2 : • 

(7) and the meeting in Geneva today between the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
James Baker, and the Foreign Minister of the Iraqi 
Regime, Tariq Hanna Aziz, is the last diplomatic chance 
for the international peace efforts (8) which no party 
from the international coalition shies away from 

In the first example, Unit 4 is an expansion to Unit 3; 

it adds more to what is being said in Unit 3. Likewise, in 

the second example, Unit 8 also adds a piece of information 

to the international peace efforts by reminding the reader 

that those efforts are serious because no party from the 

international coalition shies away from. In both of these 
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examples, notwithstanding the agreement that these two 
satellite units provide Elaboration to the nucleus, their 
presence is rather superfluous, for in both cases the tone 
of the nuclear units does not prepare the reader for any- 
extra detail as we see in the English text. 

In the English text, on the other hand, the following 
are two instances of Elaboration. In the first example, 
Units 13, 14, a"hd 15 are three Elaboration satellites to 
Unit 12. In this schema, consisting of one sentence, the 
writer shows his Elaboration by listing what he thinks are 
the hopes of Saddam Hussein. 

(12) Saddam Hussein perhaps hopes (13) that Congress 
will fail to support the President's policy, (14) that 
the U.N. coalition will unravel, (15) that American 
public support will erode and then evaporate. 

Also in the following English example, there are three 

Elaboration satellites (17-19) to Unit 16. Like the 

preceding example, the nuclear unit (#16) calls for more 

specific elaboration because of the strong claim by the 

writer that the Bush policy has been skillful and precise. 

By contrast, in the preceding Arabic example does not really 

resonate with that urgent ne^ed for specific details on -the 

premise of the nuclear unit; it is another kind of 

indirectness or implicitness that holds between the nucleus 

and its satellite (s) . 
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(16) From that perspective, the Bush policy has 
been skillful and precise. (17) It has held the 
international coalition together, (18) kept 
Congress informed (19) and enjoyed substantial 
public support. 

In both of * these English examples, Elaboration is 
necessary in order to add specificity and detail to the 
proposition presented in the nucleus. The necessity derives 
from reverberation of the nucleus as well as from the 
syntactic and pragmatic elements of the unit structure whose 
very explicit nature and direct manner make these satellites 
highly anticipated on the part of the reader. In the first 
case, for instance, the specific details are provided by the 
writer in the same sentence . And in the second case the 
presentation of the Elaboration satellite units helps the 
writer define what "skillfulness" and "precision" are, as he 
described the Bush policy to possess. Similar presentational 
and semantic patterns are found in all Elaboration textual 
spans and their nuclei as can be noticed in the following 
list of additional examples of Elaboration schema in the two 
texts. 

Cases of Elaboration in the English Text ; 

#1: 

Nucleus: (6) Saddam Hussein is putting too much on the 
line for the sake of his face, pride and his political 
future. Satellites : (7) To hold onto Kuwait, (8) he is 
risking too much of Iraq. 

#2: 

Nucleus : (9) Washington should not feel vindicated, 



#3 
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either, simply by having appeared to go the extra mile 
for peace. Satellites ; (10) Baker was just as 
impressive as his Iraqi counterpart and no doubt won 
many world observers over with his repeatedly expressed 
interest in having U.N. Secretary General Perez de 
Cuellar fly to Baghdad for yet another stab at peace. 
(11) But the bottom line is that Washington, like 
Baghdad, is further down the road than ever toward war. 

Nucleus; (12) Saddam Hussein perhaps hopes Satellites; 
(13) that Congress will fail to support the President's 
policy, (14) that the U.N. coalition will unravel, (15) 
that Ameri-can public support will erode and then 
evaporate . 

Cases of Elaboration in the Arabic Text; 

#1: 

Nucleus ; (13) in the wake of the removal of the fog of 
the cold war between the two superpowers and the 
problems- this war has led to Satellite ; (14) that have 
affected and harmed international relations especially 
efforts of economic and social development, 
particularly in the developing countries of the Third 
World. 



#2 



Nucleus : (17) The leaders of the international 
coalition could have started the war earlier and 
achieved their goal Satellite : (18) which is the 
liberation of Kuwait from the Iraqi occupation by 
force . 



#3; 



Nucleus : (19) But the whole matter is beyond the 
ability of the President of the Iraqi regime to 
understand and appreciate Satellite : (20) who seems not 
to conceive of the magnitude of the catastrophe and 
the horrendous meaning of the eruption of an 
international war- against him 

In other RST relations at Level 3 of the two texts, 

more differences are found. Condition is the second most 

used rhetorical relation in the Arabic text. The following 
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are the five cases of Condition schemas that are found at 

Level 3 of the Arabic text. 

Case l; 

(4) in order to keep Iraq, land and people, away from 
the consequences of a devastating war, (5A) no one will 
get harmed by it - (6) if it takes place- (5B) except 
[Iraq], and [Iraq] alone. 

Case 2 

(7) and the meeting in Geneva today between the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
James Baker, and the Foreign Minister of the Iraqi 
Regime, Tariq Hanna Aziz, is the last diplomatic chance 
for the international peace efforts (8) which none of 
the international coalition abandons (9) [as a result 
of their concern] to spare Iraq, countries of the 
region, and the world from the destruction of war, (10) 
if it takes place. 

Case 3 

(15) If all of the matter to start a war needs nothing 
more than men, weapons, and ammunition (16) then all of 
that is available to the countries of the allied 
coalition in amounts and quantities of which the Iraqi 
regime cannot avail one per cent 

Case 4 

(32) If it succeeds (33) then the world will breathe a 
sigh of relief welcoming the peace 

Case 5 

(34) and if it fails (35) then the Iraqi President and 
members of his regime will bear full responsibility for 
a war 

In such a relatively short text, this is quite a 
significant number of occurrences for this type of 
rhetorical relation, considering the fact that Elaboration, 
Evaluation, and Interpretation are the most frequently used 
RST relations in the data of this study (as demonstrated in 
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the next chapter) . However, in this case, Condition is in 
one way an indication of brevity as a rhetorical 
characteristic of Arabic written discourse, a claim made in 
this study. To illustrate this point, in cases 1 and- 2, the 
writer repeats the same idea in two consecutive paragraphs. 
In Case 1, he states: in order to save Iraq, land and 
people, from the consequences of a devastating war, no one 

will get harmed by it -- should it take place-- except 
[Iraq], and [Iraq] alone. Then, in the last two units of 
Case 2, the writer basically repeats the same idea with very 
little variation: [as a result of their concern] to spare 
Iraq, countries of the region, and the world, from the 
destruction of war, should it take place. This kind of 
repetition signified by the Condition rhetorical relation 
exemplifies brevity as a textual feature in this Arabic 
text. Here the writer repeats himself as the text progresses 
instead of presenting the reader with new ideas. Likewise, 
in Cases 4 and 5 presented above, the writer's use of 
parallel structure' (both rhetorically and syntactically) at 
the beginning of the last paragraph increases the frequency 
of this rhetorical relation in this text. In Case 3, 
however, the use of Condition is not as straightforward as 
in the other three cases; it is more opaquely indirect. It 
was nonetheless determined as a Condition relation only 
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after testing the relation against other seemingly possible 

relations such as Evidence, Concession, or Antithesis, As 

the Table 4.1 above indicates, this Condition relation does 

not exist at all in the English text. 

The English text, however, also shows a specially 

significant use of infrequent RST relation: Antithesis. This 

relation occurs six times in the English text examined in 

this chapter. First, consider these cases of Antithesis in 

the English text. 

Case 1: 

(1) It could have brought the world at least six hours 
closer to peace. (2) But the meeting between the U.S. 
secretary of state and the Iraqi foreign minister looks 
as if it may have brought everyone at least six hours 
closer to war. 

Case 2 : 



(23) At a time when the world wanted the two nations to 
come together, (24) Baghdad displayed unacceptable 
contempt and disdain for the American President. 

Case 3 ; 

(29) He is taking us right down the chute to the brink 
of war, 

(30) knowing, of course, that there are alternative 
courses of action. 

Case 4 : 

(32) Admittedly, the sanctions card is surely a slower 
route than war, (33) Jbut the question in many minds is 
whether it is any less wise. 

Case 5 : 

(42) U.N. Security Council Resolution 678 authorizes 
the use of military force Tuesday, (43) but does not 
require it. 
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Case 6 : 

(4 8) Granted, the new mission of the U.N. secretary- 
general would appear to hold too little promise. (4 9) 
Perez de Cuellar has been to Baghdad once already, with 
nothing to show for it. (50) But the effort needs to be 
made. (51) So should the efforts of the French 
government be made. 

These examples of Antithesis reflect a number of points 

relevant to the characteristics of this English text. They 
indicate the writer's balanced treatment of some of the 
propositions in the text. By definition, this rhetorical 
relation is marked by two opposing propositions for which 
the writer ought to favor one over the other. So such 
balanced treatment of a situation or an idea, though 
antithetical, is noticeable in the above-listed examples of 
Antithesis in the English text. Case 1 shows (discussed 
earlier in this chapter) the two potential outcomes of the 
Geneva Meeting; and in Case 2, the writer presents Iraq to 
the reader as stubborn (Baghdad displayed unacceptable 
contempt and disdain for the American President) , against 
the consensus of the whole world (At a time when the world 
wanted the two nations to come together) . 

Similarly, in Cases 3 and 4 of Antithesis in the 
English text, the writer presents a contrastive element to 
the schema which would bring the reader to his side of the 
argument, e.g. He is taking us right the chute to the brink 
of war (Unit 29) , and but the question in many minds is 
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whether it is any wise {Unit 33) . This sort of equipoise is 
lacking in the Arabic text. 

Another set of examples showing the contrastive 
rhetorical differences between how the writers of the two 
texts present their propositions, even in pursuit the same 
rhetorical effect, is found in the implementation of the 
Purpose RST relation. 

In the Arabic text, Purpose was used five times. In all 
but one, Purpose has been presented in a typical explicit 
and indirect fashion. In the first schema, Units 3 and 4 are 
combined to form a Purpose relation because the situations 
presented in them, according to the writer, are the 
objectives behind the offer initiated in the premise of the 
nucleus (Unit 1A and IB) . The writer has not used the 
coordinating connector wa to link Units 3 and 4, instead he 
has used li which functions here to "introduce the intention 
of the agent" (Cantarino 1975:80, Vol. III). These 
"intentions" or propositions are presented in Unit 3 and 4 
in order to realize the situation of Unit 1. In addition, 
both Units, 3 and 4, begin with a noun that indicate 
purpose fuleness: iqnaa' 'persuasion', and tajniib 
'avoidance,' respectively. However, despite the employment 
of these two words at the beginning of these two units, the 
use of the syntactic parallel structure of the whole 
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paragraph in which they are buried in the middle, somewhat 

downplays the directness and explicitness of the 

propositions conveyed by these two units. 

(1A) The international community allied against the 
Iraqi regime offers [Iraq] (2) who invaded Kuwait and 
militarily occupied it on the 2nd. of last August (IB) 
the last chance for diplomacy (3) to convince this 
regime of the necessity for its voluntary and peaceful 
withdrawal from Kuwait (4) thus saving Iraq, land and 
people, from the consequences of a devastating war, 
(5A) no one" will get harmed by it -- (6) should it take 
place-- (5B) except it [Iraq], and [Iraq] alone. 

This paragraph has six units including two units, 1 and 

5, whose elements are interrupted by another unit, hence A 

and B for each of these two units. All of these factors 

along with the use of words like "necessity" (I suppose to 

a stronger word) in Unit 3 and the obvious contradiction in 

Unit 5 (discussed in Section 4.3.2. of this chapter) 

contribute to the burial, thus implicitness, of the Purpose 

units. In comparison, the following are the two cases 

Purpose in the English text. 

Case 1 : 

(37) And the President is right to ask Congress to get 
on board, (38) Jest Saddam remain deluded. 

Case 2 ; 

(46) whose' resolu-ti'ons it has relied on so heavily (47) 
to justify its policy. 

First, in these two examples, the Purpose satellites 
are. adjacent to the preceding nuclei. In Case 1, the nuclear 
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unit is connected by lest which signals that the action 

presented in the preceding unit is taken to achieve the' 

situation stated in the rest of Unit 38. Likewise, in Case 

2, Purpose is clearly marked by the utilization of the 

infinitive at the beginning of Unit 47. Compared to the 

preceding Arabic example, these two cases of Purpose occur 

in much shorter sentences. In fact, Case 1 has only these 

two units stated! above while Case 2 has only one more unit 

in the same sentence. This simple and straightforward 

syntactic and semantic structure makes the propositions of 

the schemas vividly clear to the reader. 

Another example of the complex structure of Arabic is 

found in the following paragraph where Purpose is employed 

twice within the same schema. 

(26) Because the safety of Iraq, the people of Iraq, 
and the military of Iraq matter to Arab countries as 
well as to the leaders of the international coalition 
and the United Nations (27) there have been concern and 
effort over the past five months (2 8) to find a 
peaceful solution that will give Iraq a chance to exit 
from Kuwait voluntarily and to be able to implement 
international resolutions (2 9) which, in turn, will 
return to Kuwait its independence and sovereignty and 
[give back] to its leadership and people [the ability] 
to return home. 

In this paragraph, Unit 26 is a Purpose satellite to 
Units 27-28. But at the same time, 28 is also a Purpose 
satellite to Unit 27. In the first instance, Unit 26 is 
marked by the use of wa lianna, 'and because,' at the 
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beginning of the paragraph, but in the second occasion of 
this RST relation, it is insinuated in the middle of the 
paragraph (Unit 28) . 

A similar contrast ive analysis can be drawn from the 
rest of other RST schemas to illustrate the different 
rhetorical presentations between the two texts, but I will 
limit this comparison to these schemas and move to other 
rhetorical elements of the two texts. There are other 
rhetorical patterns in the two texts that might not be 
directly related to RST but nonetheless possess certain 
rhetorical effects in the discoursal communication between 
the writer and the reader. 

One of the rhetorical characteristics of the Arabic 
text is the invariable repetition of the title throughout 
the text. The exact words of the title alfurSah 
addubluumaasiyyah alakhiirah 'The Last Chance for Diplomacy' 
are repeated in Units IB, 7, and 31, although the word 
assilmiyyah 'peaceful' was inserted before alakhiirah in 
Unit 31. This is quite a significant recurrence especially 
when we realize that there are only 10 sentences in this 
Arabic text . 

The rhetorical effect of the repetition of the title in 
the text is quite clear. In all three instances of 
repetition, each unit is a nucleus supported by at least one 
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satellite unit. It is plausibly the writer's intention to 
emphasize his main assertion of the text through the 
strategy of repetition. In addition, in Units IB and 31, 
the nucleus has a Background satellite, an RST relation that 
helps to increase the reader's comprehension of the nuclear 
proposition. In the first case of Background, the write 
reminds the reader of the date on which Iraq has invaded 
Kuwait (the 2nd. of last August) and the nature of the 
occupation eversince (militarily) .In a similar but much less 
directly, the writer supports his repeated nuclear 
proposition in Unit 31 {today's meeting in Geneva between 
James Baker and Tariq Aziz is the last . . . chance for 
diplomacy) with a Background satellite unit which also 
brings back to the reader's attention that there have been 
diplomatic efforts taking place since the beginning of the 
crisis. 

Another lexical employment for rhetorical effect is 
found in Unit 7 of the Arabic text. Here, the writer uses 
the middle name Hanna for the Iraqi Foreign Minister, Tarik 
Hanna Aziz, instead of just the more common Tarik Aziz. 
Hanna is used as a reminder to the readers, who are mostly 
conservative Muslims of Saudi Arabia, of the Christian 
religious background of the Iraqi Minister, a fact that is 
rhetorically significant in the politics of the Middle East, 
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especially in the circumstances under which this article was 
written. In this particular case, the use of the middle 
Christian name of the Iraqi minister is cleverly used as a 
counterattack against the Iraqi accusation of the Saudi 
regime as being unfaithful to the holy places for Muslims in 
Mecca and Medina by allowing non-Muslim troops to use the 
Saudi soil. In another reference to the same name, Unit 31, 
the writer, however, did not use Hanna, perhaps due to the 
more toned down two-unit short paragraph and the more 
optimistic mood of the writer towards the end of the text, 
compared to the beginning of the article, where Hanna first 
appeared, where the writer is much harsher on his treatment 
of any reference pertinent to Iraq. 

Another lexical employment for rhetorical effect is the 
word nadhaam 'regime.' This Arabic word has a very negative 
connotation which, in the context of this article, implies 
the oppressiveness and illegitimacy of the government of 
Iraq. It has been used in this article almost every time the 
government or any Iraqi official is referred to (eight times 
in Units 1A, 3, 7, 11, 16, 19, 23A, and 35). In fact, 
nadhaam is used in seven paragraphs out of nine, twice in 
the first. In all but one (#16) of the instances where this 
word is employed, it appears in nuclear units supported in 
most cases by more than one satellite. This could mean that 
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the writer's purpose for repeating this word is to emphasize 
its connotations by placing it at the nuclei of schemas and 
support it with various RST satellites. This, in turn, means 
a higher level for the units which provide the main points 
in the discourse (nuclei) than those supporting them 
(satellites) (cf., "foregrounding and backgrounding, " Hopper 
and Thompson 1980, quoted in Fareh, 1988:2-3).. 

Additionally, as was the case for the title of the 
article, nadhaam was repeatedly used, plausibly, for a 
persuasive purpose. The writer attempted to expose the 
negative side, in his opinion, of the Iraqi government by 
using it as a tandem word with Irag, Iraqi government, Iraqi 
President, etc., as many times as possible. There are two 
other occasions where the writer could have used the word 
but did not, in Units 18 and 28. The reason could be 
speculated as the result of the presence of yet another 
negative word, iHtilaal 'occupation', already preceding 
al'iraaq 'Iraq' in Unit 18. As is the case for Unit 28, 
perhaps the less hostile tone of the whole paragraph which 
is loaded with words like silmi 'peaceful' , just one word 
away before the mentioning of 'Iraqi', in Unit 28, has 
contributed to the avoidance of nadhaam. 

Another notable lexical repetition is found in the 
first and third schemas of the Arabic text, at Level 2. In 
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the first schema, the writer uses the word litajniib 'to 
prevent' twice, in Units 4 and 9, and HirS 'concern' also 
twice in Units 9 and 11. In the third schema, HirS is 
followed by Sa'ii 'effort'. These words, along with others 
like Taw' an 'voluntarily', silman 'peacefully', in Unit 3, 
Sabr 'patience', and Hilm 'restraint', in Unit 11, Salaamah 
'safety', in Unit 26, are all reflective of the positive and 
reconciliatory tone of the first and the third schemas of 
the body of the article compared to that of the second 
schema where such words are not used. Also this type of 
lexical employment in the Arabic discourse, i.e. synonymous 
"couplets," as called by Koch (1983), is subconsciously used 
by native speakers both in the written and spoken forms of 
language use 3 . 

The writer of the English text, on the other hand, 
shows a much wider use of lexicon with almost no repetition 
of a concept or a phrase, except' the parts of the title 
which is restated in the last two units of the text, 
discussed earlier in this chapter. The employment of a much 
larger number of lexico'n in the English text, and the lack 



3 See also other triplets and couplets in the text such as 
alwifaaq watta'aawin wattaDhaamun, 'reconciliation, cooperation, 
and solidarity,' in Unit 12, bimaqaadiir wa kammiyaat, 'in 
amounts and quantities,' Unit 16, and fahm aw taqdiir, 'understand 
or assess,' Unit 23.B. 
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of repetition, indicate the tendency of English to be 
detailed and specific. While the shorter Arabic article 
seems even shorter after considering all the repeated 
phrases and words and the manifestation of lexical 
synonymous couplets. 

The writer of the English text provides a balanced 
argument and critical analysis of both sides, more or less 
equally, of each major point. As discussed in greater detail 
earlier, he, for example, employs two Interpretation 
paragraphs (the second and third) each devoted to one of the 
two parties presented in the first paragraph. 

In the Arabic text, the writer remained close to his 
assertion in the title, The Last Chance for Diplomacy. His 
development of the text was the reiteration of the same 
assertion in the first schema with a few more details such 
as the locale of the diplomatic meeting and the names of the 
principal players. Then within the same schema, he supports 
his claim in the nuclear paragraph by surrounding it with 
two evaluative paragraphs which show his deep conviction of 
what he believes as the opportunity offered in the said 
meeting. 

In the diagram of the Arabic text on page 000 0, the 

second level shows that there are three textual schemas, 

• each with satellite paragraphs. In the first nuclear, 
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paragraph (1-6) , the writer basically repeats his assertion 
of the last chance for diplomacy in the meeting taking place 
today in Geneva between the two parties of the U.S. and 
Iraq. 

This paragraph is restated in the concluding schema of 
the article, specifically in the eighth paragraph (30-31), 
where most of the words are repeated, i.e. today's meeting 
in Geneva between James Baker and Tariq Aziz is the last 
chance for . . . diplomacy. In the middle schema, the writer 
talks about the other option to diplomacy: war, which in his 
opinion is a losing option for Iraq; a confirmation for his 
belief in the lastness of this diplomatic opportunity for 
Iraq. Similarly, he supports his conviction, "positive 
regard," by adding an evaluative paragraph, 32-37, and an 
Evidence satellite paragraph preceding it, 26-29. 

In between the first and last schemas, the middle 
schema (15-25) introduces a proposition which the writer 
believes as the other option to diplomacy, war. The writer 
loaded the nucleus of this schema and its satellites with 
words and phrases like war, men, weaponry, ammunition, 
liberation, occupation, by force, catastrophe, the 
frightening meaning of the eruption of war, the biggest 
tragedy, his invasion of Kuwait, the dangerous situation, 
which all in 
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In sum, the writer emphatically presents his main 
proposition in the title of the text, which is the subject 
matter of the whole article, then he elaborates on such a 
strong assertion in the rest of the text. In the three 
schemas of Level 2, the writer builds up on the title in the 
first schema. Then in the second scheam, he reminds the 
reader of the other possible and rather negative choice to 
diplomacy by showing his lack of positive consideration of 
war. In the last part of the article, the writer reiterates 
his previous statements in the title and the first schema 
with some more details on what has being going on for the 
past five months in terms of diplomatic efforts made to 
diffuse the explosive situation resulted from the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait. This underlying structure is achieved at 
the surface level in nine paragraphs and ten sentences. In 
other words, each paragraph except one consists of only one 
sentence regardless of the length of the paragraph. In fact, 
the two-sentence paragraph is not the longest one. One- 
sentence paragraph structure is the norm in written Arabic, 
made possible by the availability of certain connectives 
holding this kind of lexico-grammatical structure together. 

By contrast, the writer of the English text uses the 
title to carry the central point of the entire article, 
elaborates on it in great details in the body of the text, 
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then repeats it in the last two clauses. 

In the development of the article, the writer freely 
stretched the theme of the text into more relevant points. 
He talked about his prediction for the future supported by 
evidence from what had happened prior to the discussed 
meeting. He then took each point and further elaborated it 
into yet other smaller points. 



CHAPTER V 



COMPARISON OF THE RHETORICAL STRUCTURES 
OF THE ENGLISH AND ARABIC TEXTS 



5.1. INTRODUCTION 

After having analyzed a prototypical text from each 
language group in the preceding chapter, I will now examine 
the similarities and differences between the texts 
constituting the data of this study. The first step is to 
compare and contrast the most typically instantiated schemas 
at each of the three levels of the diagrams representing 
each language group, as will be illustrated in the figures 
in this chapter and in the appendix of this study. I will 
start at the macro-structural level of the texts {marked 
Level 1 in the diagrams) where the fewest number of schemas 
are usually used to describe the entire texts. Then at the 
next two levels of text analysis, {Levels 2 and 3 in the 
diagrams) , the relations existing between the various 
paragraphs, and those between schemas within each paragraph 
of each article, are analyzed and discussed. More emphasis 
will be given to the predominant schemas while the less 
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frequently used schemas will be briefly mentioned, for they 
play a rather peripheral role in the rhetorical structure of 
the examined text. The brief attention given to the 
infrequent use of some schemas indicates their less 
significant role in the overall rhetorical structure of 
text, compared to the other much more frequently employed 
relational schemas analyzed and discussed in this chapter. 

The third step is to look at the overall rhetorical 
structure of the two languages to see how they resemble and 
differ from each other. The similarities and differences are 
inferred from the data analysis of the' texts at the three 
levels. The comparison and contrast include the relationship 
between the. title and the rest of the article and the way 
propositions of the text are strung together, with special 
emphasis on the effects of the type of relational schemas 
and the sequential patterns, if any, identified, and the way 
such an inter-relationship plays in the course of writer- 
reader dialogue . 

Finally, at the end of the chapter, a summary of the 
similarities and differences between the English and the 
Arabic texts is presented. *"* 

This analysis will help this researcher answer the 
questions and raised in the first chapter of this 
dissertation. This study intends to identify underlying 
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textual discourse patterns in this genre of the two language 
groups and potential problems with both cross-cultural and 
pedagogical implications. It is found that, despite 
similarities in the employement of RST relations by texts in 
the two languages, English tends to exhibit a rhetorical 
style characterized as being explicit, specific, detailed, 
and syntactically simple. In comparison, Arabic displays its 
undelying proposi tional relations in a fashion characterized 
as implicit,' general, brief, and syntactically complicated. 
These major differences between the rhetorical structures of 
the two languages are attributed to cross-cultural and 
pedagogical factors. 

Cross-culturally, identifying certain textual 
organizational patterns sheds some light on the rhetorical 
and linguistic variations of the two languages in this 
genre. The consistencies (or lack thereof) of these 
discoursal and linguistic {at the sentence level: the 
syntactic/semantic, and pragmatic) patterns in text 
organization will be interpreted within the cultural and 
pedagogical contexts of each language group. 

Pedagogically, as mentioned above, expository writing 
in English is vigorously researched and taught. It has been 
conventionalized and sub-categorized in many sub-types, 
including the argumentative one, in which newspaper 
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editorials fall. Also as a result of the intensive research 
devoted to English non-fiction prose, a great number of 
textbooks have become available to the teacher and student 
of written English. On the other hand, as reviewed in 
chapter II, prose in Arabic (at least non-literary prose 
which concerns us here) is being loosely taught without any 
guidelines for teachers or students, and without any 
textbooks that are based on vigorous research and consensus 
among linguists and educators. In fact, Arabic expository 
prose has not been subjected to any serious investigation, 
or any research at all for that matter. As pointed out in 
detail in Chapter II, it is almost impossible to find a 
single textbook on the teaching of composition to native 
speakers of Arabic, let alone for speakers of other 
languages learning Arabic. One of the main objectives of 
this* study is to establish a starting point for research on 
Arabic expository prose that will lead to the 
institutionalization and categorization of this form of the 
language . 

In addition, the findings of this study, as 
demonstrated in' this chapter ^and the preceding one, though 
in from a different perspective, further reinforce Kaplan's 
observation, and other subsequent studies, of Arabic 
writers' tendency to use lengthy parallel sentences 
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consisting of many coordinated clauses, compared to the much 
shorter English sentences where subordination prevails. 
However, this study primarily aims to extend this 
comparative examination of the rhetorical characteristics of 
English and Arabic to the underlying semantic and pragmatic 
propositions in the structure of texts that were written by 
professional native speakers and directed to native 
audiences. ■> 

As pointed out in detail in the second and third 
chapters of this study, since Kaplan's (1966) claim that 
first language cultural norms interfere in the writing of 
ESL learners from different linguistic backgrounds, most of 
the studies that followed Kaplan's paper failed to examine 
written material in the first language or whether the 
rhetorical organization of expository writing of the native 
language (s) of ESL learners differs from that of English. 
The results of this study point out the similarities and 
differences between the two languages (examined here in the 
genre of newspaper editorials) . While there are some 
similarities between the data from the two language groups 
in this study, differences are found in the mode the writer 
uses to negotiate his propositions with the reader in the 
two sets of texts. The different semantic expression of the 
ideas consitituting the coherence of text in the two 
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languages is explained as it is manifested both at the 
surface level (phrases and lexicon) , or at the deep 
structure level of the text, as repesented by the RST 
analysis (cf. van Dijk 1972, 1985, and Grimes 1975). 

Some of the similarities between the texts of the two 
languages analyzed and discussed in this chapter are in fact 
a consequence of Arabic journalistic imitation of the older 
and more established Western (mainly English) journalistic 
tradition. Some of those similarities are found, for 
example, in stating clearly the topic of the text in the 
title, and maintaining a relatively linear progression of 
ideas. There is also., a very similar distribution of RST 
relations among the two sets of data, as explained in the 
rest of this chapter. 

The differences are found in areas which are rooted in 
the culture of each of the two languages. For instance, one 
of the main findings of this study is that Arabic displays 
its propositions in an implicit and brief fashion, while 
English texts presents their ideas in a more explicit and 
detailed manner. These major differences are attributed to 
the rather poetic and -oral culture of Arabic, and the more 
literate and prose-oriented western (American) culture. 
Additionally, there are also the social and political 
paradigms of each of the Arabic and American cultures which 
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play major roles in the way the texts of each language are 
composed (cf. the writer's "sources of consciousness," 
Chafe, 1994) . This last point, however, is beyond the scope 
of this study, though glimpses of the social and political 
factors can be detected in the analysis and discussion of 
the underlying propositional relations of the texts from the 
two languages. 

There are ^also other major discoursal differences 
stemming from linguistic and rhetorical sources in the two 
languages and their cultures, such as the different 
syntactic structures stated earlier (coordination for Arabic 
vs. subordination for English) 1 , the semantic /pragmatic 
utilization of the different propositions of the texts, and 
the resulting of the manner in which the employment of the 
various relational RST schemas is presented. The syntactic 
differences are realized at the clausal and sentential 
level, where the highly coordinated structure of Arabic 
sentences seems more complex than that of the more 
subordinated English sentences. At the textual level, as a 
whole, the English texts are more complex, due to their 
length, compared to their Arabic counterparts where brevity 



x This difference is relevant to RST preferences because such 
syntactic utilization helps achieve textual features such 
implicitness vs. explicitness, as illustrated in the rest 
of this chapter. 
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is emphasized, as was explained in the preceding chapter. 

5.2. COMPARISON AND CONTRAST OF THE RHETORICAL STRUCTURES 
5.2.1. Level 1 

At this highest level of RST analysis, it seems that 
there are more similarities than differences between the two 
languages. The first and most obvious similarity is found in 
the titles of these articles. The fact that these are 
newspaper editorials gives the title a special status and a 
crucial role for the text as a whole, namely conveying the 
theme of the text. It is presumed the writer (s) would agree 
on this attribute of the title, and give it a great deal of 
consideration, ensuring its reflection of the central idea 
or the topic of the text. It is thus predictable that in 
both languages, the writer would compose, or at least 
revise, the title after finishing writing the text to covey 
the central proposition of the text. Another inherent 
characteristic of the title in this text type is its echo of 
the argumentative tone of the entire text, where the writer 
would attempt to draw, the attention of 'the reader as 
forcibly as possible to - the ^main proposition of the text 
presented in the title. 
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5.2.1.1. English Level 1 

In this section, a textual analysis and discussion of 
the highest level (marked Level 1 in Figure 5.1)) of the 
English texts is presented. 

At this level of the English texts, three texts, all 
from The Los Angeles Times, have more than one span at this 
top level. The first such schematic span, discussed in the 
previous chapter, shows a Joint relationship existing 
between the two clausal units constituting the title 
(Diplomacy Must Continue: Keep All Options Open) . This two- 
unit title is also in a Joint relationship with the subtitle 
{Baker-Aziz meeting gets nowhere as war looms likelier) . It 
was decided that a Joint schema exists here because each of 
these units can actually stand alone and be independent from 
the other. In fact, each of these units can easily be a 
title by itself for this text, thus the multi-nuclear schema 
of Joint holding these units together. A counter argument 
against two other likely RST schemas can be made here. The 
first relation, one would argue, is Elaboration, which is 
ruled out on the basis that the satellite unit of this 
schema does not clearly offer any Elaboration to the nuclear 
unit; which is defined by RST authors (Mann and Thompson 
1987:52), as the second member of any pair of: set: member, 
abstract: instance, whole: part, process: step, object: 
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attribute, generalization: specific. The second arguable 
relation is Interpretation which is also ruled out for a 
similar reason: the lack of an assessing relation between 
the propositions of the nucleus and the satellite. If either 
one of these last two relations had been the correct one, 
then the satellite unit would not have been able to stand 
alone coherently. But at turns out that each unit of. this 
schema representing the units of the title can in fact stand 
alone. Thus Joint is the most plausible relationship between 
the propositions of this schema. 

As for English text #9, an Elaboration relation seems 
to hold between the title (Enter the World Disorder) and the 
subtitle (Crises in the Persian Gulf and Lithuania rock U.S. 
foreign policy) . The subtitle of this text specifies to the 
reader what the writer meant by the New World Disorder. 

In the third L.A. Times editorial used in this study, 
the writer shows his dismay over the situation presented in 
the title (The Pentagon Plan to Contain the Press) in the 
subtitle [Truth will be the casualty of restrictions on 
coverage of [sic] gulf hostilities) . This type of criticism 
is an Interpretation because the writer assesses negatively 
the proposition of the title in the subtitle. The 
Interpretation schema differs from its counterpart, the 
Evaluation schema, in that the writer shows his discontent 
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to the proposition of the nuclear unit in the satellite, 
while Evaluation refers to the writer's positive regard in 
the satellite for the situation presented in the nuclear 
unit . 

Despite the different types of schemas found between 
the titles and subtitles in the editorials of the Los 
Angeles Times, they still share the basic elements of being 
the eye-catcher, the conveyer of the .-text theme, just like 
other shorter titles found in other editorials from other 
American newspapers. Hence, the Elaboration schema was 
dominant at this level between the title and text. In all 
but one of the English texts in this study {see Figure 
5.1) 2 , only the Elaboration relationship existed between the 
title and the rest of the text. In the exceptional English 
text {discussed in the preceding chapter) , there was also a 
Restatement relationship between the title and the last two 
units of the text at this highest level of text analysis. In 
this case, the Restatement schema is placed at this level 
because of its relation to the title. The use of the 
Restatement schema has the effect of repeating some portion 
of the text, the title in this case, plausibly to reaffirm 



2 At Level 1 of the diagrams, there are schemas representing the 
title to sub-title relations, as well as the Restatement schemas 
representing units repeating part of the title at the end of 
the text. 
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the writer's proposition previously stated somewhere else in 
the text . 

5.2.1.2. Arabic Level JU 

At this topmost level (Figure 5.2) , the Arabic texts 
also resemble the English texts with respect to the 
relationships between the titles and the texts. All of the 
twelve Arabic texts examined in this study exhibit an 
Elaboration relationship between the title and the text. The 
Arabic articles share the inquisitive quality referred to 
above in the English titles. The propositions conveyed by 
the Arabic titles like Before It's Too Late (#14) , Will 
Baghdad Get the Message? (#15), Sanity vs. Madness (#20), 
etc., all seem to indicate that further Elaboration is 
needed. 

There were also two Restatement schemas at this level 
between the title and units at the end of two texts. In 
Arabic text #14, the title gaJbla fawaat alawaan, 'Before 
It's Too Late', was restated in the last unit, #18. As for 
text #17, the second half of the title saa'at alhaqiiqah 
'The Moment of Truth' "vas repeated in the last unit, #29. 
These Restatement schemas repeat the writer's main point of 
the text. 

In sum, titles of the English and Arabic texts share a 
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common feature of conveying the theme, or in RST terms, the 
nucleus of the main schema representing the whole text and 
its relation to the title. It is not surprising that at this 
level the two languages are more similar than different. It 
seems quite natural that, in this genre of written 
discourse, the title carries a great deal of weight as the 
bearer of the main point of the text. 

5.2.2. Level 2 

The paragraph level is the logical choice for the 
second step of RST analysis of lengthy texts. Although the 
main proposition of one paragraph may overlap with that of 
another adjacent paragraph, examination of the texts from 
the two language groups shows that, in most cases, each 
paragraph has its own proposition which functions either as 
an independent, nuclear proposition or as a dependent 
satellite to another paragraph, in a few cases where two or 
more paragraphs share the same major proposition, they were 
analyzed and diagramed as one unit with respect to their 
relation to other paragraphs of the text. 

A variety of relations exist between the various 
paragraphs of texts in this study. As stated above, in some 
cases, one nuclear paragraph has only one satellite 
paragraph. There are other cases where a nuclear paragraph 
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has two or more satellite paragraphs. There are also 
instances where the combination of more than one paragraph 
can be a nucleus or a satellite to one paragraph, or even 
another combination of paragraphs. 

Another aspect of analysis at this level, which is 
included in section 5.3, will be the relationship between 
the nature of relational schemas and their relevance to the 
various rhetorical patterns of the two languages. 
Illustrations from each language group will be provided to 
show the interplay between the rhetorical structure and 
other textual aspects {e.g. syntactic) characterizing the 
English and the Arabic texts in this study. 

5.2.2.1. English Level 2 

At this level of the English data, there are a total of 
56 - schematic relations connecting the paragraphs, 
representing 13 different types of RST schemas, illustrated 
in Figure 5.3. Elaboration, Evaluation, and Interpretation 
are the most frequently used schemas at this level, 25%, 
18%, and 16%, respectively of all English Level 2 schemas. 
In this section, several 'examples of the Elaboration, 
Evaluation, and Interpretation are provided to illustrate 
their use and function in the English data along with a list 
showing the frequency of occurrence for all schemas at this 
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level. 

The following table shows the schemas found at the 
second level of the English texts. It should be noted that 
the number of paragraphs is not to be confused with the 
number of times schemas were used because, as mentioned 
earlier, there are cases when there is one schema comprised 
of textual spans each representing two paragraphs. So if 
there are 12 paragraphs in a text, for example, it does not 
necessarily mean that the total number of schemas has to be 
ll 3 . 

Table 5.1, Schemas at Level 2 of the English Texts 
Text # # of Paragraphs Schemas 

1 12 InterpO), Elab(l), Concess(l), 

Evid(l) , N.V.C. (1) 

2 3 Interp(l), Justify(l) 

3 7 Interp(2), Elab{l), Contrast (1) 

4 10 Eval(2), Elab(4), Joint (1) 

5 10 Interp(2), Elab(l), Backg{2), 

Justify (2) 

6 12 Elab(2), Justify (2), Concess(2), 

Evidenced), Antithesis (1) 

7 3 Eval (1) , Backg(l) 

8 3 Eval (2) 

9 6 Elab(3), Antithesis (1) 

10 5 Cond(l), Purposed), N.V.R. (1) 

11 8 Eval (4), Evidence (2) 

12 8 Interp(l), Eval(l), Elab(2), 

Evidence (1) , 

As shown above, other schemas used at this level of the 



3 It is worth mentioning here that Chi-sguare statistical analysis 
has been applied to two similar tables in this chapter, 
representing Level 3 of the English and Arabic texts. Chi-square 
was not applied here because the numbers are too small for a 
meaningfully valid statistical analysis at this level. 
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English data are Justify (5 times) , Evidence (5 times) 
Background and Concession (3 times each) , Antithesis (2 
times) , and Contrast, Joint, Purpose, and Non-Volitional 
Result (1 time each) . Each of these schemas was used much 
less frequently than the other three schemas (Elaboration, 
Evaluation, and Interpretation) . As mentioned before, the 
infrequent use of these schemas reflects their rather 
subordinate role" in the inter- textual relations of the text 
at this level. The argumentative nature of the data of this 
study would require more Elaboration, Evaluation, and 
Interpretation, and less of the other relational schemas. 
These latter three relations have rhetorical effects 
expected to be found in this text type more than those other 
relations possess2 4 . So the different frequency in the 
employment of these relations reflects the differences in 
their rhetorical effects and its relevance to this type of 

written discourse . 

Each of the less frequently used schemas has its own 
effect in the written discourse of the texts in this study. 
As defined by Mann and Thompson (1987) , for example, a 
Justify schema Kelps the -writer make a point more acceptable 
to the reader, the Evidence schema would increase the 



4 See the complete definitions and examples of RST relations in 
the third chapter. 
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reader's ability to believe a proposition, and the 
Background schema enables the reader to comprehend a 
paragraph better, and so on. When compared to the rhetorical 
effects of the other three most frequent relations, these 
are less anticipated to dominate an argumentative text while 
rhetorical effects left by Elaboration, Evaluation, and 
Interpretation are expected to be overwhelmingly present. 
Instead of providing an illustration for each one of these 
less frequently used schemas, they will be referred to in 
section 5.3 in "Other Aspects of the Rhetorical Structure," 
where an analysis of the sequential patterns of schemas and 
their relevance to the overall characteristics of the 
English and Arabic texts is presented. 

In the English texts, the use of the Elaboration schema 
at the paragraph level is illustrated by the relation 
between the one-unit first paragraph of text #9 and the 
second paragraph (Units 2-8) : 

First Paragraph 

(1) The foreign policy of the United States now stands 
at a crossroad. 

Second Paragraph 

(2) Taken alone, - 

(3) either .the Persian. ,£ulf impasse or the Lithuanian 
crisis would hang- a heavy black cloud over the 
basic tenets of the American approach to the world. 

(4) But taken in combination, 

(5) the two crises not only challenge American policy 

(6) but put world peace at grave risk. 

(7A) Coming to a head at exactly the same time, 

(8) it seems, 

(7B) are the : United States' relationship with the 
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Soviet Union, with the Arab world and, indeed, 
wxth our closest ally in the Middle East, Israel. 

The second paragraph specifies how "the foreign policy 
of the United States stands at a crossroad." Without such 
elaboration, the proposition presented in the one-unit first 
paragraph would look incomplete and further detail is 
needed. The writer compensates for the brevity of the first 
paragraph by providing a multi-unit paragraph in which new 
information elaborating on the subject matter is presented, 
detailing the "foreign policy of the United States" by 
specifying the regions and countries involved in this 
policy. This Elaboration enables the reader to understand 
fully the idea of the nuclear paragraph which would 
otherwise be unclear. 

Although the writer implies some judgement within the 
Elaboration satellite paragraph (i.e. the Persian Gulf 
impasse or the Lithuanian crisis would hang a heavy black 
cloud over the basic tenets of the American approach to the 
world ... the two crises not only challenge American policy 
but put world peace at grave risk ...) the other two 
seemingly possible schemas, Evaluation and Interpretation, 
are ruled out because the writer already implied such 
assessment of the American "foreign policy" in the nuclear 
paragraph, i.e. stands at a crossroad. So the satellite 
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paragraph is a specific Elaboration on proposition that the 
American "foreign policy ...stands at a crossroad." The 
reader, realizing in advance that the writer has already 
hinted at his position on the situation in the nuclear 
paragraph (standing at a crossroads) , would only look for 
further details on these two elements of this paragraph, 
which the writer had fully developed in the satellite 
paragraph. 

An illustration of the Interpretation schema is found 
in text #5, between the second and third paragraphs: 

Second Paragraph 

(5) Until now, the Congress has shirked its 
constitutional duty to debate a declaration of war. 

(6) This week some members intend to introduce a 
resolution to allow six months more for economic 
sanctions on Iraq and diplomacy to work. 

(7) But Congressional leaders want to dodge the issue 
by putting off a vote. 

Third Paragraph 

(8) That's unconscionable. 

(9) While hundreds of thousands of young Americans gird 
for battle in the deserts of Arabia, 

(10) their elected representatives can't summon up the 
courage to confront their responsibilities at home. 

In the third paragraph of this text (Units 8-10), the 
writer states his disapproval of the Congress's reluctance 
to perform its 'duty by "quickly voting to support American 
troops in Arabia. In the Interpretive paragraph, the writer 
first states, rather bluntly, his strong objection to the 
Congress's dragging its feet over an issue the writer deems 
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very important (That's unconscionable) . Had the writer shown 
his approval of the nucleus in the satellite paragraph, an 
Evaluation relationship would exist between these two 
paragraphs (Mann and Thompson 1987:69). Instead, the writer 
disapproves of the situation presented in the nuclear 
paragraph which, in turn, makes it an Interpretation 
relationship. In this paragraph, the writer adds new ideas 
relevant to the 1 situation in the nucleus to support .his 
objection of the nuclear proposition (Units 9-10) . 

In this English example of Interpretation, as in an- 
other examples of the English data, and unlike in the Arabic 
texts, the writer's use of straightforward and simple 
syntactic structure (e.g. But Congressional leaders want to 
dodge the issue by putting off a vote. That's 
unconscionable) makes it easy to pinpoint the relationship 
between the propositions of the nuclear and satellite 
paragraphs. In this relation between these two paragraphs, 
the writer presents a situation in the nuclear paragraph, 
confers a short and very precise initial value on it {That's 
unconscionable) , then adds some more details to support his 
judgement (Interpretation) of the situation in the nucleus. 
In the same paragraph, in order to further make the 
nuclear proposition more believable to the reader, the 
writer provides a new framework of ideas not mentioned in 
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the nuclear paragraph ( . . . hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans gird for battle in the deserts of Arabia) . He then 
adds: their elected representatives can't summon up the 
courage to confront their responsibilities at home. These 
new facts, stated in the last two units of this paragraph, 
support the writer's negative assessment of the situation 
mentioned in the nuclear paragraph of this schema. The 
writer follows a strategy of asserting strong assessing 
statements then provide support to them in order to increase 
the reader's readiness to accept the nuclear propositions. 
This is clear in the second paragraph of this schema where 
the writer provides the reader with two Justify satellite 
units after presenting the strongly judgmental statement in 
Unit 8 (That's unconscionable). In the same paragraph, the 
last unit (#10) also sounds strong in its criticism of their 
elected representatives who can't summon the courage to 
confront their responsibilities at home. Thus this unit was 
preceded by Unit 9 (While hundreds of thousands of young 
Americans gird for battle in the deserts of Arabia,) which 
to also has a rhetorical effect on the reader by making 
him/her more readily accepting to the proposition of Unit 
10. 

The following example of the Evaluation schema is found 
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in text #11 of the English corpus where the second paragraph 
(Units 9-19) is the satellite to the nucleus {Units 1-8) : 

First Paragraph 

(1) As the nation goes on to war, 

(2) the American people are doubtless as one in their 
preoccupation with those fighting for them, 

(3) notwithstanding the political differences that 
have animated the continuing national debate. 

(4) Now that the president has made the decision , 

(5) he as commander in chief has the responsibility to 
spend this treasure with the utmost care 
consistent with the purpose of the action. 

(6) This is how in the first instance' the president 
will be judged. 

(7) He gave every evidence in his somber speech to the 
nation last night 

(8) that he intends to fulfill this commitment. 
Second Paragraph 

(9) Mr. Bush, to us, made a compelling case. 

(10) There can no question of the threat Saddam Hussein 
has posed to the American interest in an orderly 
world . 

(11) Not only did he invade a sovereign state, 

(12) rape it, 

(13) and remove it from the map - 

(14) an act of total aggression though perhaps not in 
itself enough to distinguish him from all other 
tyrants. 

(15) What made that threat distinctive 

(16) was the combination of his strategic location, his 
grandiose ambition and his ruthlessness and hatred 
of the west, 

(17) taken together with the wealth and weaponry to 
fulfill his purposes. 

(18) Saddam Hussein hoped and had the capacity to go on 
from Kuwait 

(19) to destabilize and dominate a region crucial to 
world equilibrium. 

In this schema, the writer presents a situation in the 
first paragraph which includes the President's decision to 
go to war which he announced in his speech. This latter 
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point is the core of the paragraph since he, the President, 
is the one who made the decision to initiate this war. There 
is an overlap among the last three units of this paragraph, 
which are in an Evaluation relation with the first three 
units, and the second paragraph. The second paragraph is 
determined to have an Evaluation relation with the first 
paragraph instead of being an Elaboration because it does 
not limit itself to elaborating on the last two units of the 
first paragraph. Instead, it deals with the whole paragraph 
as one unit and the situation it presents. 

In the second paragraph, the writer assigns a value to 
the proposition of the nuclear paragraph. The writer shows 
his approval of the president's decision in the satellite 
paragraph (Mr. Bush, to us, made a compelling case) . The 
reader is then reminded of some of the elements of the 
crisis which led to the breakout of war {There can be no 
question of the threat Saddam Hussein has posed to the 
American interest . . . Not only did he invade a sovereign 
state, rape it, and remove it from the map...). These 
statements make what the writer calls "a compelling case" by 
President Bush. This constitutes an Evaluation relationship 
between these two paragraphs since, unlike the previous 
example on Interpretation, the writer positively assesses 
the nuclear paragraph (Mann and Thompson 1987:70). In RST 
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terms, Evaluation can only be positive while Interpretation 
relation indicates a negative assessment of the situation of 

the nucleus. 

5.2.2.2. Arabic Level 2 

The Evaluation and Interpretation schemas are the most 
frequently employed at this level of the Arabic texts/ They 
account for 63% of the total 38 occurrences of the 10 types 
of schemas found at this level. Although the Evaluation 
schema comprises only 23% of the total schemas employed in 
the English data, it is employed 3 7% of the time in the 
Arabic texts. On the other hand, the Elaboration schema is 
found more often in the English data than in Arabic-- 23% 
compared to 10% of the total number of schema types employed 
by each language group at Level 2. The difference in 
employment of these three dominant schemas indicates that 
the Arabic articles exhibit a stronger judgmental tone with 
fewer Elaboration relations to support their argument than 
in the English texts. The writers of the Arabic texts show 
less tendency than their English counterparts to employ a 
more detailed and specific discourse to support their 
argumental propositions. In the context of this study, the 
larger employment of Elaboration by the English texts is 
indicative of specificity and detail as discourse features 
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while the opposite is true for the Arabic texts. This 
difference and its implications become clearer at the finer 
level of text analysis {Level 3, discussed in the next 
section) . 

The following table shows the various schemas employed 
in Level 2 of the Arabic texts {also see the diagrams on 
pages 30-32) . It should be remembered here again that the 
number of schemas does not necessarily mean the number of 
paragraphs minus one, because there are schemas with a 
nucleus and more than one span {paragraph) . 

Table 5.2 S chemas at Level 2 of the Arabic Texts 

Text # # of Paragraphs Schemas 

13 9 Eval. (3), Interp. (1), Evid. (2) 

14 . 5 Eval. (2) , Interp. (1) 

15 4 Elab. {1) , Interp. {1) 

16 7 Eval. (2), Interp. (l), Concess.(l) 

17 7 Elab. (2), Justify (1) , Evid. (1) 

18 4 Antith.(l), Interp. (1) 

19 5 Eval. (1) , Interp. (2) 

20 8 Eval. (5) 

21 6 Joint (1), V.R.(l), Justify (1) 

22 2 Elaboration (1) 

23 6 Interp. (2), N.V.R. (1) 

24 4 Eval.(l), Concess. (1) 

As mentioned before, Arabic employs almost the same 
number of different schema types at this level: 11 compared 
to 12 for English. There is*\a difference in the number of 
paragraphs and units each of the two languages has in this 
study. While each Arabic text has an average of 5.5 
paragraphs and 23.6 units, each English text has an average 
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7.5 paragraphs and 43.9 units. These differences in the 
number of paragraphs and units between the two languages are 
a result of the different employment of RST relations in the 
two sets of texts, which, in turn, show the Arabic texts to 
be general, brief, implicit, and syntactically complex. 
These features also apply to the paragraph level as 
illustrated in this section. The basic descriptive figures 
presented above and in the preceding table provides further 
indications of the similarities and differences between 
Arabic and English. 

In this section, I will provide an illustration for 
each of these three schemas (Evaluation, Interpretation, and 
Elaboration) at Level 2 of the Arabic corpus. The other 7 
schemas, which were much less frequently employed, are 
referred to in Section 5.3, where the sequential patterns of 
propositional schemas in the two language groups are 
compared and how they contribute to the main discoursal 
characteristics of each language is discussed. 

As mentioned above, the Evaluation schema was used the 
most at this level of t-he Arabic data (see Figure 5.4). The 
following example is •-t'a'ken from text #24 where the second 
paragraph (Units 5-9) serves as the satellite span to the 
nuclear first paragraph (Units 1-4) . 
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First Paragraph 

(1) alwaDH'u fi alkhaliij awjada alhalqah almfquudah 

bi'laan alharb aw issalaam 

The situation in the Gulf has created a vacuum 
for the declaration of war or peace 

(2) wala'alla ijtimaa' wazirayyii kharijiyyat l'iraaq 
walwilaayaat almuttaHidah alamrikiyyah alyaum fii 
jiniif sawfa yuwaffiru masaHaatan lilHiwaar 
assaakhin 

and perhaps the meeting today in Geneva between the 
foreign ministers of Iraq and the United States of 
America would provide room for an impassioned 
debate 

(3) lianna al'iraaq ya'alamu anna lughata almuSaalaHah 
' alaa Hisaab masaalih ashshu'uub aw qahr al'aalam 
wifqa i'tibaaraat alamajaal alhayawii lil'raaq laa 
tuwaffir alhujjah almaqbuulah bian titrak alkuwait 
muhaafadhah ' iraaqiyyah 

because Jrag knows that the language of 
reconciliation at the expense of peoples' 
interests, and vanquishing the world based on the 
consideration for the vital need of Iraq, do not 
offer the acceptable reasoning to leave Kuwait as 
an Iraqi province 

(4) limujarrad anna Saddaam Hussiin qaraaa fii 
attaariikh anna jughraafiaa al'iraaq tamtaddu ilaa 
maa waraa Huduud Thaalika albalad almuHtall 

simply because Saddam Hussein read in history and 
geography that Iraq stretches beyond the borders of 
this occupied country. 

Second Paragraph 

(5) waiTHaa kaana alqawlu bianna addibluumaasiyyah hiya 
fannu alharb walaakin bituruqin mukhtalifah 

and if it has been said that diplomacy is the art 
of war though in different ways 

(6) fainna maa yajrii bayna al'iraaq waamriikaa 
laabudda an yaakhuTH alittijaah alakthar 
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waaqi ' iyyah 

then what is going on between Iraq and America must 
take the more pragmatic path 

(7) liannanaa nudriku anna jiims baikar qad a'adda ma 'a 
mustashaariih jamii' alkhuTuuT allatii yumkin min 
khilaalihaa fahm Haqiqat maa yuriid al'irraq 
wa'alaa ayy almanaafiTH yumkin tawfiir makhrajin 
lissalaam 

because we realize that James Baker and his 
advisors have considered all ways from which it is 
possible to understand what Iraq really wants and 
which exit peace can take 

(8) wa'alaa almustawaa nafsah fiinna Taariq 'aziiz laa 
na'taqid annahu sayuq aabil waziir alkhaariij iyyah 
alamriikii biiTlaaq alaHkaam wattahdiidaat duuna 
idraakin lilmakhaaTir allatii sawfa tanjum 'an 
alharb iTHaa maa quddira an takuuna hiya alhall 
annihaaii 

and at this same level , we do not think Tariq Aziz 
will throw judgements and threats at the American 
foreign minister without knowing the outcome 
dangers of a war if it turns out to be the last 
option 

(9) wabihaaTHaa attaqdiir liliHtimaalaat fainna 
alittijaah ilaa assalaam aw alharb tuqarriruhu 
awdhaa ' al ' iraaq wahdahaa 

with this assessment for options, the path to peace 
or war is decided only by the Iraqi position, 

(10) wamadaa jiddiyat qiyaadatihi fi ma'rifat annataaij 
allaaHiqah 

and its leadership/ s seriousness in realizing the 
consequences 

(11) wamaddaa alaDHraar allatii sawfa talHaqu bihi 
and damages which will affect [Iraq] 

(12) iTHaa makaana al'inaad wahdau risaalat al'iraq 
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lilmujitama' addawli . . 

if stubbornness alone is Iraq's message to the 
international community. 

Probably the first striking characteristic of these two 

one -sentence paragraphs is their length which makes the 

syntactically more complex than the English sentences we see 

in this study. This highly coordinated syntactic structure 

is possible in -Arabic; in fact, it is the norm. Another 

characteristic of these two paragraphs, that would be alien 

to that of English, is the lack of punctuation marks, with 

the exception of the periods at the end of each paragraph. 

In fact, even the period is loosely used in this example. In 

the second paragraph, the writer uses two dots instead of 

one for there is no stylesheet or any consensus for the 

employment of punctuation in Arabic (as explained in detail 

in the second chapter) . Unlike English where punctuation 

plays a vital functional role in the written discourse (cf . 

Beaugrande '1984, Kaplan 1966), in Arabic "connective" 

markers play that role (Al-Batal 1985) , hence the parallel 

syntactic structure characterizing the Arabic data in this 

study. These connectives, or particles ("Huruuf" ) include 

the most frequently used coordinating conjunction wa, 

literally "and" (Zu'ayr 1978, quoted in Al-Batal 1985:36). 

In the example at hand, wa is used at the beginning of 6 
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Units, out of a total 12 Units in the two paragraphs. This 
particle has rhetorical and syntactic functions in this 
text. At the beginning of unit 2, for example, wa is used to 
conjoin this unit with the preceding independent clause, 
Unit 1. In this example, wa operates both as a syntactic 
coordination marker and a semantic conjunction; it 
coordinates the two conjoining sentences of Units 1 and 2, 
and, at the same time, connects the two propositions of 
these two units. The second occurrence of wa is at the 
beginning of the second paragraph where it was similarly 
used except this time wa coordinates and conjoins two 
paragraphs rather then two clauses. In the other positions 
where wa is used in the example above, this particle plays 
the same conjunctive and coordinating roles. The other 
connectives used in these two paragraphs are lianna 
'because' in Units 3 and 7, limujarrad anna 'simply because' 
in Unit 4, fa 'consequently' in Unit 6, and iTHaa 'if in 
Unit 12. (For a more comprehensive treatment of 
"connectives" in Arabic, see Al-Batal 1985.) . 

These Arabic connectives differ from their English 
counterparts in their syntactic functions and resemble each 
other in their semantic and logical functions as connectives 
between the various propositions of the text. (See Crother's 
1979 for his treatment of connectives in English) . 
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Obviously, it can be realized that such comparison between 
connectives in Arabic in English would require another 
study, thus I will limit my treatment of Arabic conjunction 
markers to this point, and return to the RST analysis. 

These two one -sentence paragraphs are in an Evaluation 
relationship. In the first paragraph, the writer presents to 
the reader the meeting today between the Iraqi and American 
foreign ministers and the possible opportunity this meeting 
provides for a peaceful solution, based on the writer's 
assumption that Iraq realizes that its vital interest does 
not mean vanquishing others and that Kuwait will never 
remain as an Iraqi province. This is basically an optimistic 
assessment of the situation on the part of the writer that 
this meeting will result in a peaceful solution for the 
crisis... This positive expectation is further reinforced in 
the satellite paragraph of this schema. 

In the satellite paragraph, the writer indirectly shows 
his positive assessment of the proposition presented in the 
nuclear paragraph by speculating on the success of the 
meeting (... what is going on between Iraq and America must 
take the more pragmatic path) , Unit 6, without explaining to 
the reader what he meant by the pragmatic path. The writer 
bases his expectation of a successful meeting on his 
assumptions of James Baker and his aides' readiness for any 
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opportunity to strike a deal with Iraq. The second 
assumption is that Iraq realizes the dangerous outcome of 
war and, therefore, it is expected that Iraq will be more 
willing to accept a peaceful solution. Although these are 
assumptions given by the writer, they have an assessment 
tone to them regarding the meeting mentioned in the first 
paragraph (with this assessment for options, the path to 
peace or war is decided only by the Iraqi position) , Unit 9. 
Perhaps further analysis of the nuclear proposition is 
needed to counterbalance the possibility of another possible 
propositional relation between these two paragraphs such as 
Evidence; a relation which indicates the writer's attempt to 
increase the reader's belief in the nuclear proposition 
(Mann and Thompson 1987:10) . The writer presents a situation 
in the nucleus (the Geneva meeting) which is predicted to 
end up in a peaceful solution. Then, the writer implies his 
inclination towards his speculative statement, in the nucleus 
of a meeting that has not taken place yet by assigning 
further expectations which give a value to the nuclear 
paragraph. Such an evaluative approach makes the reader 
realize the value of the situation (the Geneva meeting) 
presented in the. nucleus and the writer's implicit wish to 
believe that this meeting will succeed {and perhaps the 
meeting today in Geneva between the foreign ministers of 
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Iraq and the United States of America would provide room for 
an impassioned debate), Unit 2. The indirectness and 
implicitness of this paragraph, indeed of the satellite 
paragraph as well, provide another example of the Arabic 
writers' tendency to express himself rather indirectly which 
could obscure their argument to a point where, sometimes, it 
verges on being difficult to follow logically or infer 
within the context of the text as a whole. 

As for the Interpretation schema in the Arabic data, 
the following example was extracted from text #2 0. The first 
paragraph (Units .1-5) serves as the nucleus of this schema, 
while the second paragraph (Units 6-8) functions as the 
satellite. 

First Paragraph 

(1) qabla saa'aat min wusauul alamiin al'aamm lilumam 
almuttaHidah khaafiir biiriiz dii kuuyilaar ilaa 
baghdaad 

Hours before the arrival of the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, Javier Peres de Cuellar, to 
Baghdad 

(2) jaddadat alqiayaadah aliraaqiyyah ali'laan 'an 
mawaaqifiha almuta'annitah 

the Iraqi leadership has renewed its announcement 
of its stubborn position 

(3) wanuqila 'an Saddaam Husiin annahu istba'ada 
alinsiHaab ghayr almashruuT min alkuwait 

and it was reported that Saddam Hussein ruled out 
unconditional withdrawal from Kuwait. 
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(4) wakaanna arraiis al'iraaqii araada an yusqiTa 
salafan muhimmat dii kuuyilaar 

This looks as if the Iraqi president wants to 
preempt de Cuellar's mission 

(5) allatii tu'tabar bihaqq almuHaawalah alakhirah 
qabla an yanfuTH alwaqt tamaaman wa yahilla 15 

yanaayir (kanuun aththaanii) alhaalii 

which is truly considered the last attempt before 
time totally runs out and the 15th. of January 
arrives. 

Second Paragraph 

(6) walaa gharaabata fii hathaa almawqif allaTHii 
shakkala istimraaran lilmanTiq allaTHii 

a' tamadatuhu baghdaad min ghazuu alkuwait fii 2 
aughusTus (aab) almaaDHii 

[There is] nothing strange about this position 
which forms the. continuation for the logic approved 
by Baghdad on its invasion of Kuwait on the 2nd. of 
last August. 

(7) falqiayaadah al ' iraaqiyyah tudriku anna dii 
kuuyilaar laa ayaatii fii bidaayati azmatin lam 
tattaDHiH malaamiHahaa aw fii bidaayaatin ni2aa' 
lam yaqul almujtama' addawlii kalimatahu fiih 

The Iraqi leadership realizes that de Cuellar does 
not come at the beginning of a crisis whose 
features are not clear yet, or at the beginning of 
a crisis on which the international community has 
not said its word. 

(8) wafii Haqibat alamiin al'aamm 12 qaraaran min 

ma j lis alamn addawlii tarsum fii annihaayah 

Huduudan liayy juhuudin qad tubTHal liman' alharb 
f - ■■,-.* 

In the .Secretary General's bag, there are 12 
resolutions by the International Security Council, 
drawing, in the final analysis, the lines for any 
efforts to stop war. 

In this schema, the writer presents a situation in the 
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nuclear paragraph: Iraq has again declared its intention not 
to withdraw from Kuwait peacefully and unconditionally. This 
happened only hours prior to the visit by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, Javier Peres de Cuellar. 

In the satellite paragraph, the writer interprets the 
action taken by Saddam Hussein, though tacitly, by showing 
his dismay at the Iraqi gesture { [There is] nothing strange 
about this position [taken by Iraq]), Unit 6. In the 
writer's view, this position assumed by the Iraqis is yet 
another example of Iraq's own logic for its invasion of 
Kuwait, which is different from that of the rest of the 
world. The writer of this Arabic text does not state his 
points directly and clearly; he does not define the "logic" 
of Iraq over its invasion. Conversely, consider the 
proposition presented in Unit 7: The Iraqi leadership 
realizes that de Cuellar does not come at the beginning of 
a crisis whose features are not clear yet, or at the 
beginning of a crisis on which the international community 
has not said its word. What is the writer trying to say 
here? Possibly the answer is that it is basically a fait 
accompli and de Cuellar' s trip is just the last slim chance 
given to Iraq by the international community. The writer 
continues to resort to such implicit and indirect style in 
the following independent clause which is connected to the 
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preceding unit, #7, by wa: In the Secretary General's bag, 
there are 12 resolutions by the International Security 
Council, drawing, in the final analysis, the lines for any 
efforts to stop war. This unit emphasizes the writer's claim 
in the preceding unit that war is what has been decided if 
this trip by de Cuellar should fail, and such decision for 
war is supported by "12 resolutions by the International 
Security Council." This proposition, again, is presented 
indirectly (i.e. drawing, in the final analysis, the lines 
for efforts to stop war) . In. this example, it is not really 
clear what he wants to say. it seems that he wants to imply 
that the 12 resolutions by the International Security 
Council authorize war. However, the writer does not present 
his ideas in a simple and direct fashion. 

In sum, an Interpretation relationship exists between 
these two paragraphs. The writer presents a situation 
(Jrag's announcement that it will not withdraw from Kuwait, 
made just hours prior to the visit by the United Nations 
General Secretary) , then such a situation is assessed 
negatively and unfavorably,., by presenting new ideas in the 
satellite paragraph which are not found in the nucleus, 
though relevant to the subject matter. The tacit presenta- 
tion of the various propositions of these two paragraphs is 
achieved by using an indirect and implicit language. In 
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addition, the utilization of the coordinating syntactic 
structure, using Arabic particles, contribute to achieve 
such implicitness and indirectness, for in coordination, 
several independent clauses are be conjoined into one 
lengthy paragraph without having these clauses add to the 
clarity of the main proposition of the paragraph. 

An example of Elaboration is found in the two-paragraph 
Arabic text #22. This is another typical short Arabic text 
in which the writer presents the main subject matter by 
name, in one paragraph, then elaborates on it in another. 
First, here is the text, entitled "Bearing Witness Against 
One ' s Own . " 

(1) alhaqaayiq allatii kashafahaa assiyaasii wassahafii 
walkaatib al'raaqii "Hasan al'alawii" fii 
albarnaamij allaTHii baththahu attilfaaz ' alaa 
madaa alyaumayin almaadhiyayn 

The facts exposed by the Iraqi politician, 
journalist, and writer, Hasan al'alawi, in the 
televised program, over the past two days, were not 
just another episode in the series of opinions and 
judgements by observers and analysts on the Iraqi 
regime and the crisis which, resulted from the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait .. 

(2) walaakinnahaa shahadatu Haqq 
But it is the truth . . 

(3) waqiraah jaliyyah thaaqibah .. 

And a clear and precise interpretation 

(4) wa ahkaam muwaththagah liman ittala'a 'alaa adaqq 
tafaaSiil almalaff alaswad lihaakim baghdaad 
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And reliable judgements from someone who has seen 
the very specific details of the black file of the 
ruler of Baghdad 

(5)- bihukm qurb "al'alawi" min Saahib alqaraar fii 
al'iraag lisanwaatin ' ashr kaanat mun'aTafan 
khaTiiran fii taarikh al'iraaq walmanTiqah .. 
wal'aalam al'arabii. 

because Al'alawi was close to the decision maker in 
Iraq for ten years, which was a dangerous turning 
point in the history of Iraq, the region, and the 
Arab World. 

Second Paragraph 

(6) wa min almuakkad anna bashaa'at maa awradahu 
"al'alawi" fii shahaadatihi 'an izdiwaajiyyat 
istiraatii.jiyyat annadhaam assiyaasii al'iraagii 
iqliimiyyan wa ' arabiyyan 

It is for sure that the ugliness of what Al'alawi 
reported in his testimony on the schizophrenic 
strategy of the political Iraqi regime, both at the 
regional and Arab level.. 

(7) wamaa kashafa 'an damawiyyat al'alaaqah bayn 
alhaakim wal mahkuum . . 

And what he exposed with regard to the bloody 
relation between the ruler and ruled. 

(8) wa zayf maa yuraddiduhu ali'laam al'iraaqii 'an 
annahdhah assinaa' iyyah watawzii' aththarawwat 
wadda'wah liljihaad - 

And the falsehood of what the Iraqi propaganda says 
again and again about the industrial development, 
the distribution of,, wealth, and the call for Jihad - 

(9) min almuuakkadd annahaa Haqaaiq takshifu 
lilmuwaaTin al'arabii wal'iraaqii miqdaar alwahm 
allTHii- dhalla yansijahu Saddaam Husiin Hawla 
nadhaamah akthar min 'ashr saanwaat 

they are, for sure, facts uncovering to the Iraqi 
and Arab citizen the amount of illusion which Saddam 
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Hussein kept weaving around his regime for more than 
ten years 

(10) Hattaa istaTaa'a an yastadrij laysa faqaT 

muwaaTiniih bal qiyaada duwalin 'arabiyatin ukhraa 
ibtal'at aTTu'ma bisathaajah .. 

until he succeeded to lure not only his citizens 
hut also leadership of other Arab governments who 
naively swallowed the bait. 

(11A) laqad tamakkan al'alawii 
Al 'alawi was able 

(12) wahuwa waaHidun min malaayiin alafwaah allatii 
dhallat mukaramamah lisanaawaatin qasran . . 

as one of those millions whose mouths were 
forcibly muffled for years 

(11B) tamakkan min an yanqula lil'aalam ajma' Suuratan 
Haqiqiyyah min baaTin maa yaduur f ii baghdaad . . 

to transmit to the world a clear picture of the 
core of what is actually happening in Baghdad. 

(13) Suurah 'alaa arraghmi min maraaraatihaa ilia 
annahaa ta'kisu madaa hashaashat hathaa annadhaam 
allaTHii dhalla yahkum sanawaatin bizzayf warru'b 
wattaSf iyah walkhiyaanah . . 

Jn spite of its bitterness, a picture which still 
reflects the shakiness of this regime which has 
been ruling for years with deceit, fright, 
liquidation, and treachery. 

(14) laqad jassada (al'alawii) Haqiqat alhawwah 
assaHiiqah bayna alhaakim walmuwaaTin f ii baghdaad 



Al'alwi has identified the truth of the deep gap 
between the ruler and citizen in Iraq. 

15) wamaa yu'aaniih almalaayiin min abnaa ashsha'b 
al'iraagii min Ihbaat wa asaa bijaanib addamaar 
aliqtiSaadii walfikrii allaTHii tasabbaba fiihi 
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Saddaam 

And frustration and misery from which millions of 
the Iraqi people suffer, in addition to the 
economic and intellectual destruction caused by 
Saddam 

(16) munTHu an imtaTaa assultah fii ghaf latin min 
azzaman. 

since he came to power at a period of political 
apathy. 

In this Elaboration schema, the writer presents to the 
reader Hasan Al'alawi, called in the title "a Witness 
Against One's Own." Then, with a strong evaluation tone, the 
writer presents further description, of the testimony (or 
the facts) given by this person on the said television 
program {This is the truth. . . a clear and precise 
interpretation . . . reliable judgements from someone who has 
seen the very specific details of the black file of the 
ruler of Baghdad) . The writer continues to specify what he 
calls "the truth" stated by Mr. Al'alawi on television in a 
repetitive manner by using a number of adjectival clauses 
similar to what Koch (1983) calls "lexical couplets." 

In the satellite paragraph, the writer further 
continues his enumeration of what was said by Mr. Al'alawi: 
(... the bloody relation between the ruler and the ruled), 
Unit 7, (... falsehood of what the Iraqi propaganda says 
again and again. . .) , Unit 8, {The deep gap between the ruler 
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and the citizen), Unit 14, (... the frustration and the 
misery from which millions of the Iraqi people suffer, in 
addition to the economic and intellectual destruction caused 
by Saddam) , Unit 15, and so on. This is also a good example 
of the Arabic writers' tendency to imply their points rather 
than spelling them out straightforwardly • for these are 
general statements implying the brutality and injustice of 
the Iraqi regime. Moreover, each of these statements would 
require further support by providing specific examples and 
evidence in order to increase the readers' belief in their 
premises. The use of metaphor is also another method used by 
the Arabic writer of this text to avoid directness and 
explicitness. For example, in Unit 6, the writer mentions 
what he calls " izdiwajiyyati istraatiijiyyati anadhaami 
assiyasii al' iraaqii" which I translated as "the 
schizophrenic strategy of the political Iraqi regime. " The 
writer does not qualify what he meant by "izdwaajiyyah" 5 
which, in the context of the text, can mean "schizophrenia," 
or "double standard" or "ambivalent." Again, the writer does 
not provide any detail on the premise of this unit as a 
whole which appears at the beginning of the paragraph. 



5 The h at the end of this Arabic word is replaced by ti in 
the text as a case marker as a result of the preposition 'an 
preceding it. 
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Instead of illustrating izdiwajiyyati istraatiijiyyati of 
the Iraqi regime, the writer continues to make one statement 
after another in an implicit way. 

The lack of detail in the above example in the 
treatment of textual propositions is normal in Arabic. The 
Arabic reader subconsciously makes up his/her mind on the 
missing detail and the exact meaning of the obscure clauses 
-- an implicit ^agreement of sorts rooted in the culture 
where detail and directness are not the norm (cf. Hinds 
1987, on Writer's vs. Reader's Responsibility in Japanese). 
The Arabic writer does not feel the need for specific detail 
to support his statements, such as "the bloody relation 
between the ruler and the ruled," "Falsehood of what the 
Iraqi propaganda says again and again...," "The deep gap 
between the ruler and the citizen," and so forth. However, 
as claimed above, this is the norm of Arabic rhetorical 
strategies, where general, implicit, and unspecific 
propositions are the main characteristics. 

5.2.3. Level 3 

This is the most particular level of text at which the 
schemas connecting units within paragraphs are identified 
and discussed. The English and Arabic texts continue to 
employ the same trend in their use of relational schemas. As 
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within Level 2, the number of different schema types 
identified in the two language groups is very close: 18 for 
English and 17 for Arabic. However, as in Level 2, 
Elaboration is by far the dominant schema in the English 
texts, followed by Interpretation and Evaluation, 
respectively, as shown in Table 5.3 below. But before 
proceeding to our prose analysis, let us first consider the 
numerical representation of RST relations in the two 
language groups. 

The following two tables show the types of relational 
schemas at Level 3 for the two data sets. The schemas are 
arranged according to their frequency of employment at this 
level, from the most to the least frequently used schema. 
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The following table shows the results of a Chi-sguare 

statistical analysis. 
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At this level, as the numbers above indicate, the 
Elaboration schema is the most used in the English texts 
(37%), followed by Interpretation (8.4%), and Evaluation 
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(7.5%) . There are also other schemas which were found to be 
used more frequently at this level of the English data than 
at Level 2, like Condition (5.8%), Antithesis (5.5%), Joint 

(5.2%), Background (4.6%) , and Circumstance (4%). The large 
number of units at this level allows for more frequent use 
of a greater variety of other schemas in addition to the 
first three. 

Vertically^ the total number of occurrences for each 
relational schema indicates quite a close and gradual 
distribution, especially from the second to last schemas. 
However, the discrepancy becomes clearer when we look at 
both the vertical column of each text and the horizontal 
rows of numbers representing the occurrence of schemas in 
each text. For example, text 6 employs most Elaboration 
schemas (17) , while texts 2 and 9 the smallest number (5) . 
As for the English text #2, with only 19 units, it is 
conspicuously shorter than the rest of other English texts; 
therefore, its employment of 5 Elaboration schemas is still 
quite large, considering that there are only 5 other schemas 
employed at Level 3 of this text, ranging from 1 to 2 times 
of occurrence for each of those five schemas. Text 9, which 
also use fewer Elaboration schemas compared to the rest of 
the English texts, shows a different distribution in its 
employment of other schemas; it is one of the lowest two 
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texts in its employment of the otherwise most used schema. 

Elaboration, it is ranked second in its employment of 

several other schemas: 4 Interpretation, 3 Evaluation, 2 

Condition, 2 Antithesis, 4 Background schemas, and third in 

its employment of Joint (2 schemas) . At least as far as this 

study is concerned, the order of frequency in which these 

RST relations appear is important only in one way: The 

employment of the top three is consistent with some of the 

claims set forth. As for the overall inter-relationship 

between the nature of these RST relations and the 

hierarchial order as listed in Tables 5.3 and 5.4 in this 

section, at this point and, again, within the limit of the 

study, the less frequently used RST relations are important 

in their complimentary rhetorical effect to those more 

frequent ones. 

. Text #1 also shows another deviation in its employment 

of the Antithesis schema (6 times) , much more frequently 

used than in any other English text. The Antithesis schema 

is similar in one aspect to Evaluation in its effect; both 

show the writer's "positive regard" for the proposition of 

the nuclear unit (Mann _and"*Thompson 1987) . The following 

illustration of an Antithesis schema is extracted from text 

#1, previously examined more thoroughly in Chapter IV. 

(1) It could have brought the world at least six hours 
closer to peace. 
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(2) But the meeting between the U.S. secretary of state 
and the Iraqi foreign minister looks as if it may 
have brought everyone at least six hours closer to 
war. 

Unit 2 is in Antithesis relationship with Unit 1, which 
is favored by the writer; and the presence of such 
incompatible propositions, marked by the lexical signal 
'but,' helps the writer achieve an effect of showing his 
inclination to the nuclear proposition 6 . 

This similarity of effect between Antithesis and 
Evaluation is just one explanation for the different 
frequency of employment of these two schemas. However, there 
does not seem to be a systematic explanation for the few 
inconsistent employment of some schemas particularly the 
less dominant ones. At any rate, despite the deviant number 
of employment of these secondary schemas in the above- 
mentioned texts, Elaboration remains the predominant schema 
across the English texts. In addition, there is a relatively 
well-balanced distribution of all schemas as the vertical 
and horizontal numbers in Table 5.3 above indicate. The 
nature of these and complex texts and the rhetorical 
diversity by their writers predictably allows, even calls, 
for a few variations in the employment of the various 



Concession is ruled out as another relation one would think 
exist here because these two units represent two incompatible 
propositions (Mann and Thompson 1987:15). 
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discourse textual relations. 

As for the Arabic texts, the numbers in Table 5.4 above 
show that Elaboration, Interpretation and Evaluation, have 
also dominated at Level 3; they are used 32%, 15.3%, and 
9.7% respectively. The next three schemas are Condition 
(5.6%), Purpose (5.1%), and Non- Volitional Result (5.1%). 
The other 11 schemas are used much less frequently. 

Besides Elaboration as the predominant schema in the 

Arabic texts at this level (32%), the three schemas 

following it are the same in both languages: Interpretation, 

Evaluation, and Condition, respectively. However, the 

Interpretation schema is used about 15.3% of the time in 

Arabic compared to 8.4% in English. In fact, this 

discrepancy appears greater when we compare Interpretation 

and Evaluation as a team (which they are as defined by RST 

in the third chapter) . In the English texts, the combination 

of Interpretation and Evaluation is employed in about 15.9% 

of the time, while these two schemas are used 25% of the 

time in the Arabic texts. Also by comparing the numbers in 

Tables 5.3 and 5.4 above, in the English texts, Elaboration 

is always the leading schema'*, by far in most cases, while in 

Arabic, it comes second in three texts (16, 18, and 20) . 

This indicates that the Arabic texts at this level, like at 

Level 2, do not use Elaboration as much as the English texts 
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do; while, on the other hand, Arabic tends to employ- 
Interpretation and Evaluation considerably more than 
English. This different frequency in the employment of the 
top three RST relations could be related to the rhetorical 
style of two languages as a means of displaying different 
discoursal strategies. Elaboration is a rhetorical 
characteristic implicating explicitness, detail and 
specificity in ^the English texts. On the other hand, the 
juxtaposition of Elaboration with Interpretation and 
Evaluation in some texts and the close overall frequency are 
also consistent with that exhibited by the Arabic texts, 
which is defined as implicit, brief, and general. 

To further examine these numerical similarities and 
differences, a Chi-square test on the listed numbers listed 
in Table 5.5 produced a Chi-square valued of 17.99737, 
df = 15, p< . 0262804. This is, in other, words, does not 
indicate a significant difference in the employement of RST 
relations by the two languages. 

By looking at the first two rows of numbers 
representing the Elaboration and Interpretation schemas, it 
is noticeable that Interpretation has the largest •'. number of 
occurrences in one text (9 times in text 16) , not 
Elaboration where the highest number is 8 (text 24). Again, 
when taken as one case, there is no one explanation for this 
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except that it could just be a result of a personal style of 
the text's writer. In this text (#16) where Interpretation 
occurs 9 times, which is also the largest number of 
occurrences for any schema in one text, the writer shows a 
series of clauses in the large part of the second paragraph 
of the text, interwoven in an Interpretative tone, as 
illustrated below. 

(12) wa la^alla taHaddiihi liliraadati addawiliyyah 
laysa lahu qiimah lai?anna zawaala alkhilaafaati 
laa yata'allaq biSiraa'in shakhSi, biqadri 
maahuwa muta'alliq bi?am almanTiqah kullaha, 

And perhaps [Saddam's] defiance to the 
international will is worthless because the 
removal of disagreements is not based on personal 
quarrel as much as it relates to the security of 
the region as a whole, 

(13) wa fimaa iTHaa kanaa al'iraaq yuriidu min khilaali 

shakhSiyaati Saddaam tadmiir al'iraaq 

and if Iraq wants, through the personality of 
Saddam, to destroy [itself], 

(14) am anna almufajaa?aat sawafa taHillu allughz 
litaatii almubaadarah min al'raaq, Hataa takbura 
shakhSiyyata Saddaam dawliyyan waiHaaTihi bihaalah 
kabiirah 

or if surprises will solve the puzzle so Iraq will 
take the initiative so Saddam's image will be 
enlarged and surrounded by a huge hoopla, 

(15) qad laa ta'nii ayya qimah liddiwal alHaDHaariyyah 
almutaqaddimah 

which would mean nothing to the civilized and 
developed countries 

(16) bal yumkin an tu'tabar bithla hathihi alkhuTwah 
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juzan min junuun al'adhamah allatii hiya 'uqdatu 
Saddaam aSlan. . 

But such a step could be considered another sign of 
Saddam's madness of power, his everlasting 
complex. . 

This is a complex structure, both in terms of the 
semantic propositions of these five units and the syntactic 
structure. As shown in the diagram below, Unit 16 is an 
Interpretation satellite to the preceding four units. Unit 
16 is determined to be interpretative of the previous four 




Figure 5.6, Level 2 of Text 16 



units because it has an assessing and concluding tone where 
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the writer actually gives a value to the nuclear units. The 
writer's use of alkhaTwah 'the step' does not indicate a 
reference to a specific propositions in the preceding 
units; another example of Arabic writers' anomalous usage of 
vocabulary and the lack of precision in their writings. 
Notwithstanding this clear anomaly, the writer lists four 
units (12-15) which are also interconnected in three 
Interpretation Schemas. 

In one of these schemas, Unit 12 is the nucleus to the 
combination of Units 13, 14, 15. In a very implicit manner, 
the writer negatively assigns a judgement on the proposition 
of unit 12 {And perhaps [Saddam's] defiance to the 
international will is worthless ...) in the next three 
units. In Unit 13, the writer indicates that Saddam's 
defiance means the destruction of Iraq. In Units 14 and 15 
combined, the proposition of Unit 12 is interpreted as 
'playing a game' by Iraq in order to aggrandize Saddam's 
image. In another lower schema- of the diagram, Unit 13 (and 
if Iraq wants, through the personality of Saddam, to destroy 
[itself] ,) is the nucleus to Units 14, interpreted by the 
writer as just . a maneuver by Iraq so it can surprise 
everyone in order, enlarge Saddam's image in the world. This 
latter unit (#14) is further interpreted in Unit 15, where 
if such presuming: interpretation by the writer holds true, 
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then that would mean nothing to the civilized and developed 
countries . 

This example of several interpretation relations in one 
paragraph is a reason for this text to have nine schemas of 
this type. It is a result of the writer's emphasis on 
hammering his subject matter (Saddam's behavior) from 
different sides. This example above also further indicates 
the Arabic writers' tendency to be highly implicit in the 
presentation of their argument. The above Interpretation 
relations between these five units are presented indirectly, 
assisted by the implementation of a complicated syntactic 
structure. 

The same analysis and explanation applies to other 
schema types which are used much more often in one or two 
texts than the rest of texts. It could be merely a personal 
stylistic preference of a particular writer or maybe it has 
to do with the nature of proposition (s) presented in the 
text . The deviation of certain schema types in a few texts 
does not diminish the general findings about the 
organization of the underlying semantic propositions as 
defined by RST. Moreover, whether a schema type is used in 
a similar frequency from one text to another or not, it 
still functions as a discoursal tool to achieve the writer's 
purpose for a certain effect on the reader. In the above 
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example of Arabic where the writer employs a chain of 
interpretive relations within one paragraph will probably 
help him persuade the reader of the credibility of his 
nuclear propositions. 

As mentioned above, at Level 3, the English and the 
Arabic texts display a similar employment of the Elaboration 
schema; 36% in English and 33% in Arabic. However, the 
Arabic texts at -this level continue to employ the same trend 
in their use of the combination of Interpretation and 
Evaluation relational schemas though in a reverse order to 
that of Level 2. At this level, the Interpretation schema is 
used 16% of the time, and the Evaluation is employed schema 
9% of the time; 25% for both schemas. Meanwhile, at Level 3 
of the English texts, these two schemas are used 17% of the 
time, 9% for Interpretation and 8% for Evaluation. 

. As within Level 2 in the English data, the Elaboration 
relation also predominates at Level 3. However, probably due 
to the larger number of units in its longer texts, English 
also makes a more frequent use of other schemas such as 
Interpretation, Evaluation, Antithesis, Condition, 
Circumstance, Background, and Joint, compared to the more 
restricted employment of other secondary relational schemas 
by the Arabic texts, as shown in the tables above. Although 
Arabic has employed almost the same number of schema types 
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at this level as that of English, the frequency of 
employment is much smaller compared to the use of 
Elaboration, Interpretation, and Evaluation. The larger and 
more thorough English texts appear to require a more 
frequent employment of schemas other than Elaboration, 
Evaluation, and Interpretation. 

5.3. MORE ON TH£ RHETORICAL STRUCTURE ANALYSIS 

In this section, I analyze and discuss, from a 
different perspective, the relationship between the 
different types of schemas and their relevance to some of 
the inherent characteristics of the English and Arabic texts 
of this genre claimed earlier in this study. As shown 
earlier in this chapter, the two sets of data use the same 
number of different RST relations, 12 for English and 11 for 
Arabic at level 2; 18 for English and 17 for Arabic at Level 
3; 19 schemas for English and 18 for Arabic at all three 
levels, out of a possible 23. The two languages, as can be 
seen in the diagrams of the whole texts in the appendices, 
are rather similar in their employment of these relations, 
but differences are found in the style this similar 
employement is manifested. 

It is claimed in the throughout this study that the 
presentation of RST relations in the English texts is more 
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specific, detailed, explicit, and syntactically simpler, 
compared to the Arabic texts, which are characterized to 
express their ideas in a more general, brief, implicit, and 
syntactically complicated fashion. The following discussion 
includes the inter-connections between the 
semantic /pragmatic and syntactic aspects of discourse in 
these texts. In the English data, the Elaboration schema is 
employed slightly more than in the Arabic text. However, 
like other RST relations, the stylistic presentation of this 
relation is different in English than in Arabic. In fact, 
throughout the RST diagrammatical analysis of the data of 
this study, the nature of the English relational 
propositions, due to the aforementioned stylsitic features, 
were much easier for this researcher to detect than those of 
Arabic. On the other hand, schemas found in the Arabic texts 
are • harder to identify due to the writers' indirect and 
implicit manner of presenting their ideas wrapped up in a 
complex syntactic structure; as we will see in the remainder 
of this section. 

The following example is the English text #4, entitled 
"How to Bargains With a_, Blackmailer . " 

First Paragraph 

(1) President Bush's willingness to be flexible about 
dates for a meeting with Iraq 

(2) has now been rewarded by a positive Iraqi response. 

(3) But the talks set for Wednesday in Geneva between 
Secretary of State Baker and Iraq's Foreign 
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Minister, Tariq Aziz, will not be worth much 

(4) if both men treat them only as a public relations 
prelude to war. 

(5) With more than a million soldiers mobilized at the 
front, 

(6) it is not too soon for both sides truly to walk the 
last mile for peace. 

Second Paragraph 

(7) For Iraq, that means finally accepting what a 
united world has consistently demanded for five 
months : 

(8) Get out of Kuwait. 

(9) Completely and unconditionally. 

(10) For the United States, diplomacy means recalling 
what has been American policy all along. 

Third Paragraph 

(11) That is, there's no inconsistency between 
President Bush rightly refusing to bargain with a 
blackmailer 

(12) and the world's hoping for productive talks. 

(13) The honorable approach is to remind Iraq again of 
the diplomatic opportunities 

(14) it has foreclosed by its aggression and 
intransigence . 

Fourth Paragraph 

(15) President Bush spelled out these opportunities 
before the United Nations on Oct. 1. 

(16) He drew his formulations from existing U.S. 
policies, 

(17) policies propounded before Iraq invaded Kuwait. 
Fifth Paragraph 

(18) Following an Iraqi withdrawal, 

(19) Mr. Bush noted in October, 

(20) differences between Iraq and Kuwait over oil 
fields and strategic islands could be fairly 
negotiated. 

(21) Kuwait's future form of government might also be 
discussed. 

Sixth Paragraph 

(22) The President also spoke of opportunities for "the 
states of the gulf themselves to build new 
arrangements for stability." 

(23) This is a diplomatic code for 

(24) destroying chemical weapons and their means of 
production, 

(25) curbing the spread of nuclear technology 

(26) and negotiating the size and composition of 
military forces. 
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(27) Such arrangements would require provision for 

international inspection. 
(2 8) If they turned out to be credible, 

(29) they could be extended to Israel chemical and 
nuclear weapons as well. 

Seventh Paragraph 

(30) Finally, Mr. Bush referred to opportunities "for 
all the states and peoples of the region to settle 
the conflict that divides the Arabs from Israel." 

(31) That emphatically dose not mean serving Israel up 
as a sacrifice for peace in the gulf, 

(32) or allowing Saddam Hussein to claim a role as the 
armed champion of the Palestinian cause. 

Eighth Paragraph 

(33) American policy on the Arab-Israeli conflict calls 
for terminating the existing state of war, 

(34) with Arab states finally recognizing the state of 
Israel . 

(35) Meanwhile, Washington remains committed to 
fostering direct negotiations between Israel and 
the Palestinians. 

Ninth Paragraph 

(36) Saddam Hussein deserves no rewards for his actions 
in Kuwait . 

(37) But neither should his actions be allowed to 
overturn longstanding and sensible U.S. policies. 

(3 8). By agreeing to withdraw all his forces from 

Kuwait, now, 
(39) he can make it possible to take these ideas to the 

appropriate negotiating tables, 
(4 0) sparing his country and the world a ruinous, 

needless war. 
Tenth Paragraph 

(41) "Secretary Baker's mission to Geneva is to convey 
to Iraq the gravity of the situation and the 
determination of the international community to 
overcome Iraq's aggression against Kuwait," 

(42) the President^ said yesterday. 

(43) That mission can bring the peace both sides insist 
they want .— -■ - - 

(44) if Saddam Hussein at last chooses to respond to 
the honorable terms Mr. Bush has already put 
forth. 



In this article, there are three schemas at Level 2, 
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the paragraph level (Figure 5.6). The first schema has the 
first paragraph, Units 1-5, as the nucleus and the 
combination of the second and third paragraphs, Units 7-10 
and 11-14 respectively, as an Elaboration satellite. In the 
nuclear paragraph, the writer presents to the reader the 
main proposition of this paragraph, that the meeting "set 
for Wednesday in Geneva between . . . Baker . . . and Tariq 
Aziz, will not be worth much if both -men treat it only as a 
public relations prelude to war." The writer also adds that 
"it is not too soon for both sides truly to walk the last 
mile for peace." In this paragraph, the writer expresses his 
hope for a peaceful diplomatic solution to the crisis. In 
the satellite paragraph, the writer specifies what exactly 
a diplomatic solution means (to walk the last mile for 
peace) to each side of the Geneva meeting: "For Iraq, that 
means accepting what a united world consistently demanded 
..." As for the United States, "diplomacy means recalling 
what has been American policy all along." Within this 
schema, this last sentence creates an overlap between the 
second and third paragraphs which, in turn, leads to have 
this last sentence of the second paragraph further 
instantiated in the third paragraph, as another Elaboration 
schema exists between the second and third paragraphs. In 
the third paragraph, the writer informs the reader of what 
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he meant by "American policy," which is: "there's no 
inconsistency between President Bush rightly refusing to 
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Figure 5.7, Level 2 of Text 4 



bargain with a blackmailer and the world's hoping for 
productive talks." The overlap between the second and the 
third paragraphs is marked by "that is" as a connector at 
the beginning of the third paragraph (That is, there is no 
inconsistency between President Bush rightly refusing to 
bargain with a blackmailer. . .) to the last ' sentence of the 
second paragraph {for*-* the *'tfnited States, diplomacy means 
recalling what has been American policy all along) . This 
overlap between paragraphs is predictable; determining when 
to start and end a paragraph is still a personal choice in 
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many cases despite the rigid prescriptions in textbooks and 
manual sheets available to the writer of English (see Chafe / 
1994). 

In this schema, as diagramed above, the writer presents 
a proposition, elaborates on it, and within the Elaboration 
satellite further Elaboration is found. This is typical of 
the English texts in this study through the use of 
Elaboration as the main type of schematic relation as well 
as the employment of other frequently used schemas like 
Evaluation and Interpretation or the other auxiliary 
schemas. The ratio of employment of these schemas and the 
inter-connectedness of their effects on the reader, 
preseneted in such a straightforward and explicit manner, 
contribute to the clarity, precision, and informativity of 
the whole text. In this genre of written English, it is the 
writer's responsibility to make each proposition clear and 
informative to the reader in a simple, clear fashion (cf. 
Hinds, 1987) . 

■Similarly, if we continue examining the rest of this 
article, we will notice the same trend. In the second schema 
of Level 2 diagrammed above, the fourth paragraph has three 
Elaboration satellites. The main premise of the fourth 
paragraph is President Bush's "formulations" which he "drew 
from existing policies, policies propounded before Iraq 
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invaded Kuwait." The writer spells out these "formulations" 
and "policies" in the following four paragraphs (notice that 
the seventh and eighth paragraphs are combined and have an 
Elaboration relation between them, just like the second and 
third paragraphs discussed above) . 

Another type of relational schema is found at this 
level. A Joint schema exists between the last two paragraphs 
of this text. Like the preceding schema, the writer presents 
this multinuclear schema, representing independent 
propositions, in a precise and plain style. In these two 
paragraphs, the writer sums up his opinion about Saddam 
Hussein who, in the writer's view, "deserves no rewards for 
his action in Kuwait ... By agreeing to withdraw all his 
forces from Kuwait now, he can make it possible to take 
these ideas to the appropriate negotiating tables..." In the 
last paragraph, the writer reiterates the opportunity 
presented to Saddam Hussein of Iraq by the American 
President in Geneva which the latter called a "mission . . . 
to convey to Iraq the gravity of the situation and the 
determination of the international community to overcome 
Iraq's aggression against KUwait . . .That mission can bring 
the peace both sides insist they want if Saddam Hussein at 
last chooses to respond to the honorable terms Mr. Bush has 
already put forth." Additionally, this example illustrates 
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the writer's tendency, in the English data, to elaborate on 
the main points of the text by employing a variety of a 
fairly large number of specific sub-points which contribute 
to the completeness and clarity of what the writer intended 
to say and what the reader's expectation was. 

We can go through each text in the same fashion and 
find the same trend among all the English texts analyzed in 
this study. However, 1 will limit my prose analysis to this 
one example from the English data in this section. 

Similarly, the following Arabic text exemplifies the 

brevity and implicitness of the Arabic writer's approach in 

presenting his ideas. This is Arabic text #14, entitled 

qabla fawaat alawaan 'Before It's too Late,' 

(diagrammatically illustrated in Figure 5.7) . 

First Paragraph 

(1) tattajih andhaar al'aalam kulluh alyaum 
ilaa madinat jinif 

The whole world is looking today to Geneva 

(2) Haythu yatimm alligaa almurataqab bayna 
wazir kharijiyyat alwilaayaat almuttaHidah 
alamrikiyyah jiims biikar wa waziir 
alkhaarijiyyah al'iraaqi Taarig aziz, 

where the expected meeting between the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, James Baker, 
and the Foreign Minister of Iraq, Tariq Aziz, will 
take place. 
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Second Paragraph 

(3) wa birraghmi mashaa'ir ' adam attafaaul allati 
athaarahaa mawqif annadhaam al'iraaqi almuta'annit 

Despite the pessimistic feelings as a result of the 
stubborn Iraqi position, 

(4) fainna ba'dha al'awaaSim aluruubiyyah tatawwaqa' 
an yataraaja' Saddaam husiin min 'inaadah 

some European capitals still expect Saddam Hussein 
would retreat from his stubborn position, 
-i 

(5) khuSuSan ba'da alinthaar alwaadhiH wassariiH 
allaTHii wajjahahu ilayahi kullun min arraiis 
alamriiki juurj bush wa raiis alwuzaraa 
albiriiTaanii juun mjajur. 

especially after the clear and unequivocal 
statement directed to him by the American President 
George Bush and the British Prime Minister 
John Major. 

Third Paragraph 

(6) faqad akkada buush wa mijuur annahu layasa 
hunaaka ayyatu niyyah litmdiid almay'd allathi 

Haddadhu majlisul amn addawli liqdaam al'iraaq 
'alaa sahb quwwaatih min alkuwait, 

Bush and Major have affirmed that there is no 
intention to extend the International Security 
Council deadline for Iraq to withdraw its troops 
from Kuwait, 

(7) wa'atabara arraiisaan alamriiki walbiriiTaani 
mutaalabat Saddaam husiin bitamdiid almaw' id 
muhaawalah lilmumaaTalah wattaswiif , 

and the American a"ri*d the British leaders consider 
Saddam -Hussein 1 s request for extension as a 
postponement and procrastination, 

(8) kasban lilwaqt la' alia Saddaam husiin yastaTii' 
an yuhditha thaghrah fil ijmaa' addawlii 'alaa 
idaanatihi wa mutaalabatihi bilinsiHaab min 
alkuwait- bilaa qaydin aw sharT. 
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an attempt to buy time so Saddam Hussein can break 
the international coalition which condemns and 
demands him to unconditionally withdraw from Kuwait. 

Fourth Paragraph 

(9) innal qaraar allathi ittakhathahu arraiis bush 
alqaaDHii biirsaal waziir khaarijiyyatihi ilaa 
jiniif lilijtitnaa bitaariq 'aziz kaana 
muhaawala akhiirah lihall azmat alkuwait silmiyyan 
wa liwaDH' arraiis al'iraaqi amaama 
masuuliyyaatih . 

The decision made by President Bush to send his 
secretary of state to Geneva to meet with Tariq Aziz 
was the last attempt to solve the Kuwaiti crisis 
peacefully and to hold the Iraqi President 
■responsible for his actions. 

Fifth Paragraph 

(10) waqad jaaa arrad al'iraaqi alaa almubaadarah 
alamrikiyyah silsilah min attahdiidadt wa 
tardiid almazaa'im 

The Iraqi response to the American initiative was 
a series of threats and a repetition of claims 

(11) allatii taquul inna Dhamma alkuwait ilaa al'iraaq 

nihaaii bi' tibaarihaa almuHaafadhah attaasi'ah 
'ashrah. 

which say that the Iraqi annexation of Kuwait is 
final because it is the nineteenth province. 

Sixth Paragraph 

(12) wa thakarat ba'DH attaqaariir anna Saddaam 
husiin jama 'a a'DHaa Hukumatihi wa ma j lis 
qiyadaat aththawrah wa 'aqada ma' hum ijtimaa'an 
aTlaqat 'alayhih wasaail ali'laam al ' iraaqiyyah 
ism alitimaa' attaarikhii, 

Some reports indicate that Saddam Hussein has met 
with his cabinet and the revolutionary council 
command, a meeting that was labelled by the Iraqi 
media as "the historic meeting" , 

(13) taqarrar fii nihaayatihi almuTaalabah bitamdiid 
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maw' id alinsiHaab min alkuwait kasharT lil'amal 
alaa taswiyat alazmah zilmiyyan. 

At the end of that meeting, it was decided that 
an extension of the ultimatum be requested as a 
condition for solving the crisis peacefully. 

Seventh Paragraph 

(14) wahaathaa ya'nii anna Taariq aziz Ian yahmila 
ma'ahu ilaa jiniif shayan jadidan 

This means that Tariq Aziz will offer nothing new 
in Geneva, 

(15) ilia ithaa adraka Saddaam anna alinthaar 
al'aalamiyyii almuwajjah ilayh jiddi wa nihaaii 

unless Saddam Hussein realizes that the 
international warning is serious and final, 

(16) wa an laa majaal ba'da alkhaamis 'ashar min shahr 
yanaayir kaanuun aththtaani alhaalii litark 
almu'tadi wal mughtasib bilaa ' iqaab 

and there is no more room after the fifteenth of 
January to let the aggressor and rapist without 
punishment 

(17) fayattkhith alqaraar allathi yuhawil attaharuba 
minhu 

so [Iraq] would take the decision it has been 
evading, 

(18) qabla fawaat alawaan 
before it's too late. 

Perhaps the first obvious difference between this text 
and the preceding English text is length. As claimed all 
along, the English texts are more detailed and specific than 
the Arabic texts, and therefore, longer by way of 
thoroughness and -informativity and more textually complex 
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for their length, as represented by its intrinsic proprety 
of a larger number of syntactic elements (clauses in this 
case) and semantic propositions than those found in the 
Arabic texts. 

This Arabic text has seven short paragraphs. However, 
these seven paragraphs are diagramed in Level 2 of Figure 
5.7 into two schemas only, one holding between the first 
five paragraphs and another between the last two paragraphs. 

In the first multi-spanned schema, the writer presents 
a situation in the first paragraph {the Geneva meeting) . The 
writer then expresses his approval of this meeting in two 
spans, one representing the combination of the second and 
the third paragraphs, and the other representing the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs. In the first span, the writer 
positively assesses this meeting {Despite the pessimistic 
feelings, as a result of the stubborn Iraqi position, some 
European capitals still expect Saddam Hussein would retreat 
from his stubborn position) , Units 3 and 4. The writer uses 
the coordinating connective fainna at the beginning of Unit 
4 {starting with " some European capitals ...") which has a 
pragmatic function of emphasis of what follows. So the 
writer essentially shows some optimism that this meeting 
will succeed, based on others' {some European capitals) 
expectations which are antithetical to the overall 
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"pessimistic" atmosphere, and especially since the American 
President and the British Prime Minister had sent a clear 
and unequivocal warning to Saddam Hussein. This warning is 
surprisingly specified in the following paragraph. The third 
paragraph serves as an Elaboration satellite to the second 
paragraph where the writer provides the reader with an idea 
of the content of the warning mentioned before {Bush and 
Major have affirmed that there is no intention to extend the 
International Security Council deadline for Iraq to withdraw 
its troops from Kuwait ...), Unit 6. The writer also adds in 
the same paragraph that the American and the British leaders 
consider Saddam Hussein's request for extension as a 
postponement and procrastination ...), Unit 7. 

The second span of the first schema represents the 
combination of the fourth and fifth paragraphs which is also 
in an Evaluation relationship with first paragraph of the 
text. In these two paragraphs, the writer sustains his 
positive view of the decision by the American President to 
send his secretary of state to Geneva to meet with Tariq 
Aziz. Although the fifth paragraph does not reflect the 
writer's evaluation of the meeting mentioned in the first 
paragraph, I opted to include it in the same schema because 
it is directly related to the preceding paragraph. The fifth 
paragraph points to the Iraqi response to the American 
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initiative to agree to meet in Geneva as a series of threats 
and a repetition of claims ... These two paragraphs, the 
fourth and fifth, are, therefore, schematically in a 
Contrast relationship because, though directly related, they 
provide the reader with two differing propositions. 

The second schema at .Level 2 of this Arabic text is an 
Interpretation one existing between the last two paragraphs 
of the text. The seventh paragraph is an Interpretation 
satellite to its nucleus, the sixth paragraph. In the sixth 
paragraph, the writer presents to the reader the situation 
of the meeting between Saddam Hussein and his cabinet and 
"the council of the revolutionary command", a meeting which 
was dubbed by the Iraqi media as "historic," in which, it 
was decided that an extension of the ultimatum be requested 
as a condition for solving the crisis peacefully. This 
proposition does not appear to be favored by the writer who 
interprets it pessimistically by saying that Tariq Aziz will 
offer nothing new in Geneva .... 

In this Arabic text, the writer presents the meeting in 
Geneva as the pore of his—argument (which is exactly the 
theme of the preceding English text) , shows his approval of 
such a meeting in four very short paragraphs, and finally 
concludes in a rather negative and pessimistic note, 
although with some concessive remarks implicitly mixed, in 
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the last two paragraphs (unless Saddam Hussein realizes that 
the international warning is serious and final, and that 
there is no more room after the fifteenth of January to let 
the aggressor and rapist without punishment . . .) . Moreover / 
in this text, as in all other Arabic texts of this study, 
coordination is predictably utilized as a syntactic 
structure marked by the coordinating markers at the 
beginning of clauses. 

These two English and Arabic texts further reinforce 
the major different stylistic presentation of propositional 
relations, as well as the similarities existing between the 
two languages in this genre. Ostensibly, the larger English 
texts, as being illustrated by RST schemas and spans, seem 
to treat their themes more thoroughly than the Arabic texts 
whose much smaller content lacks the detail, specificity, 
and explicitness characterizing the English texts. 

5.4. SUMMARY 

In this chapter, a comparative analysis of the 
rhetorical structure of twelve texts from each language 
group examined in this study indicates several similarities 
and differences. While similarities are found in the 
proportionately comparable employement of RST relations, 
there were yet differences in the rhetorical style by which 
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the RST schemas are transmitted to the reader. 

The two languages employ almost the same number and 
types of RST rhetorical relations at all the three levels of 
text analysis. English employs 19 RST relations and Arabic 
18. In the most micro-structural level (Level 3), for 
example, the two sets of texts even show an identical 
employement for the four most used schemas: Elaboration, 
Interpretation, Evaluation, and Condition, respectively. 
These four relations are not only the same, but they also 
take up 58.7% in English and 62.6% in Arabic of the 
frequency of employement at this level, while other 
relations (14 for English and 13 for Arabic) take up the 
rest. 

Another similarity is the centrality of the theme of 
the texts in both languages in the titles. This is 
predictable for any text, but especially for newspaper 
editorials where one of the aims is to draw the attention of 
the reader to the content of the text, hence the 
implementation of titles conveying the topic of the whole 
text. Also, it is expected that the writers of these 
editorials would write the title after finishing the text, 
or revise it to suit the goal of clearly pointing the 
central idea of the text, to be eye-catching, to the reader. 
In RST terms, the relationships between the titles and rest 
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of the texts were of the Elaboration type. In addition, both 
languages have a Restatement relation at the title-text 
level, marked Level 1 in the diagrams, where some units, 
usually at the end of the texts, are restated. This occurs 
twice in Arabic and once in English. 

Another similarity is the layout of the texts in both 
languages. The layout, as indicated before, is probably a 
result of Arabic journalistic writing's imitation of English 
newspapers. On the surface, texts from both languages look 
very similar all the way from the title to the employment of 
several paragraphs, and importantly, implementing a 
relatively similar progression of ideas of the whole text. 
As for the coherence of the main ideas of the whole texts, 
both languages are similar in this regard for each text from 
the two languages is represented by propositions, "discourse 
entities" or "discourse topics" as called by Giora (1985) , 
which are hierarchically organized in a top-bottom linear 
fashion, especially when considered at Level 2, the 
paragraph level. However, the level or standards of 
coherence are clearly different in the two sets of texts 
because of the different rhetorical style in which the 
writers in the two languages present their ideas to their 
readers . 

The differences, therefore, are found in the manner in 
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which those discourse topics are presented. The different 
rhetorical presentation of the unerlying propositions is 
being described as explicit, specific, and detailed in 
English while it is found to be implicit, general, and brief 
in Arabic. 

These differences can also be explained within the 
cultural context by reiterating some of the ideas previously 
stated in this study. Throughout the history of written 
Arabic, prose occupies a peripheral place compared to the 
much more popular opposing genre, poetry (Algosiabi, 1982, 
Khoury, 1983) . Even the most well known Arabic prose text, 
the Koran, has been -likened to poetry because although it 
structurally looks like prose, most of its content is 
presented in the most poetic {thus implicit) fashion. Thus, 
the propositions of the Koran have been interpreted in 
several volumes. In fact, there is more than one 
interpretation of the Koran in Arabic which reflects its 
ambiguity and poetic nature characterized by its brevity, 
among other things. "Brevity" as a linguistic characteristic 
is looked upon by Arabs as "the soul of eloquence" (Arebi, 
1994:42). Although non- literary (mainly journalistic) prose 
has achieved a great presence in the Arabic culture, it 
remains largely unconventionalized and, therefore, prone to 
be affected by the highly developed and the multi-genred 
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Arabic poetry, where style precedes substance when it comes 
to the communicativeness of the text (cf . Johnstone, 1986) . 
There are other contributing factors to the presence of 
these features of Arabic written discourse such as the lack 
of freedom of speech in the Arab World which constrains 
explicitness and specificity (cf. Sharabi, 1989, Turki, 
1994) . All of the Arabic newspapers from which the data of 
this study is extracted are official or government- 
sponsored, for there is no one single independent newspaper 
in the whole Arab World. This latter factor leads to 
discoursal strategies by Arabic writers of political 
manipulation, social repression, prejudice, discrimination, 
propaganda, in which explicit and specific texts run 
opposite to these social and political aspects of the Arab 
World. Thus the need rises for the Arabic text to be 
"demystified," "uncovered," and made "explicit and 
transparent" (cf. Wodak, 1990:127; quoted in Beaugrande, 
1991:23). These ideological and psychological factors are 
non-linguistic, external elements, of text structure which 
play a major role in the production of text (see Beaugrande, 
1994, 1980; and Schiffrin, 1994) . 

Although not thoroughly examined in this study because 
it is beyond its scope, the utilization of coordination in 
the Arabic text as a dominant syntactic structure, aided by 
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the availability of a large and effective arsenal of 
particles, or connectives, is synonymous with the other 
discoursal characteristics of the Arabic text. In like 
manner, subordination is the dominant syntactic structure in 
the English texts. Along with extensive use of punctuation, 
subordination seem to make the English text more accessible 
than the Arabic ^text . 

The discourse notion of clarity, explicitness and the 
utilization of certain syntactic structures in English, as 
discussed in this chapter, are the results of cultural and 
linguistic development where pragmatic and straightforward 
style has become the norm (Shah, 1991) . Whereas poetry, as 
stated above, is still significantly present and 
linguistically influential in the Arab culture, it has 
disappeared from the public scene in the American culture 
(Gioia, 1991:94). Prose is the dominant genre. 

Presently, English prose has reached a high level of 
maturity and development, while Arabic prose, like other 
aspects of the language, or even more accurately, like 
everything else j in the Arab -.culture itself, is going through 
a great deal of turbulence. Over the centuries, Arabic has 
been described as a diglossic language where there was a 
huge gap between the dialectal and the classical varieties 
due to factors such as the isolation of various parts of the 
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vast Arab World; the dominance of illiteracy; the 
authoritarianism of family, society, religious authority, 
political regimes; and many other factors (see Sharabi, 
198 9; Turki, 1994) . However, over the past two decades, 
Arabic has been witnessing another sort of turmoil: the 
expansion from diglossia to be triglossia or even 
multiglossia (Eid, 1990; Kaye, 1994; Khoury, 1983; Ryding, 
1991) . The emerging third variety is what is called Modern 
Standard Arabic (MSA) (mentioned in more detail in the 
literature review in the second chapter) , which is actually 
journalistic Arabic, from which the data of this study 
comes. This MSA is. still in a developing stage and on its 
way to become the converging variety between the Classical 
and the Dialectal varieties of Arabic. MSA is definitely the 
lingua franca of educated Arabs, a fast growing segment of 
the Arab society, but MSA is still a long way from 
stabilizing and reaching an institutionalized level, for its 
expository prose, similar to that of American English today. 
The identification of the different characteristics of MSA 
and English, as has been done in this study, will help speed 
up the process of development and stabilization which Arabic 
acutely needs. 



CHAPTER VI 



CONCLUSION 



6.1. INTRODUCTION 

In this chapter, a summary of the results of this study 
and concluding remarks are presented. I will also present 
here implications for the main areas pertinent to the 
findings of this research; that is, Contrast ive Rhetoric, 
cross-cultural communication, pedagogy, and Rhetorical 
Structure Theory. Recommendations for future research will 
be suggested at the end of this chapter. 

When we deal with text as a linguistic entity we deal 
with aspects of the culture itself; for in the production of 
text, in addition to linguistic elements, many sociological, 
psychological, ideological, and other factors play major 
roles. Hence our analysis^ of text in its interactive 
functions is not, and cannot be, merely formalistic; that 
is, decontextualized. This study identifies some major 
rhetorical strategies between English and Arabic in the 
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genre of newspaper editorials, where many similarities and 
some differences are found to exist, based on the employment 
of RST rhetorical relations by the two languages. 

The two languages quantitatively displayed a similar 
array of RST relations at all three levels of text 
decomposition. The English texts have employed 18 RST 
relations at Level 3, the lowest level of text analysis, and 
the Arabic texts have employed 17. With the exception of 
Sequence in the English data, both language groups have used 
the same RST relations. More important, the frequency of 
employment of these RST relations is also similar in several 
ways. Both languages have Elaboration, Interpretation, 
Evaluation, and Condition, (in this order) as the most 
frequently used RST relations. As illustrated in Chapter V, 
the distribution of employment for the rest of RST relations 
at the most microstructural level of text analysis, Level 3, 
seems to be very similar as well. Furthermore, by applying 
a Chi- square test, the results show no significant 
differences, although, admittedly, results of this 
qualitative measure are tentative, for as stated before, 
this study is primarily qualitative. Despite the tentative 
results of the quantitative statistical test applied, it is 
still indicative and, for that matter, compatible with the 
frequency of employment of relations as indicated by the 
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basic descriptive figures. 

There are also some similarities in the employment of 
RST relations' at Level 2, the paragraph level. In addition, 
the differences are found, for instance, in the predominance 
of Evaluation and Interpretation in the Arabic texts than 
their counterparts in the English texts; and the fact that 

Elaboration was by far the leading relation in every English 

-I 

text, while Interpretation and Evaluation took that role in 
several Arabic texts. Another clear similarity between the 
two languages is the predominance of Elaboration at Level 1, 
where the title functions as the nucleus and the rest of the 
text as its satellite. 

However, notwithstanding the similarities and 
differences in the overall rhetorical structure as measured 
by RST, major differences are found in the MANNER these 
relations are presented by the writers and received by the 
reader (analyst) in the two sets of texts. It was found that 
there are a number of rhetorical aspects characterizing the 
semantic fashions of expression in the two sets of texts. It 
has been demonstrated that the English texts display a 
specific, detailed, explicit style conveyed in a relatively 
simple syntactic structure. By contrast, the presentation of 
propositions in the Arabic texts is characterized by an 
opposite array of stylistic features labelled as general, 
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brief, and implicit, wrapped up in a complex syntactic 

structure. 

. From a different perspective, the content of these 
editorials, examined in this study, is political. Therefore, 
the analysis and interpretation of their different 
rhetorical traits have to be performed with relevance to the 
nature of political discourse. Therefore, the perception of 
the manner in which these RST relations are presented by the 
respective writers, relates to what has been labelled 
critical linguistics (see Wilson, 1990; Fowler, 1991, 1979) . 
Critical linguistics concerns itself not merely with the 
linguistic description of language but also with "the role 
of language in the creation and maintenance of political and 
social ideologies" (Wilson 1990:12) . Although this study, by 
using RST as an analytical tool, investigates the underlying 
semantic/pragmatic structure of the main propositions of 
each text, the presentation of these underlying structures 
reflects the reality of the society they represent, and the 
syntactic and semantic components of each of these units has 
been manufactured to serve those involved in the political 
dialogue, similar to what Chomsky (1965) calls "psycho- 
logical reality." Thus, for an Arabic writer, veiling his 
ideas in such fashions is derived from the needs and 
requirements of discourse as intended and accepted in the 
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Arab culture. Likewise, the writers of the English texts, 
though presenting their ideas in a diametrically opposite 
manner, still adhere to the norms of discourse in the 
American culture. So an Elaboration, Interpretation, or any- 
other RST relations, as presented in this study, might, by 
definition, have the same effect on both languages, but it 
is the stylistic garment in which these propositions are 
wrapped that is different; i.e., the levels, thus the 
standards of rhetorical effect are disparate between the two 
languages. So the universality of the underlying structure 
of texts in the two languages is not enough to explain. One 
could thus misleadingly conclude that these two languages 
have in fact more similarities than differences in their 
textuality, not realizing how, in the words of Beaugrande 
and Dressier (1981) , the "common core of probable 
operations" of language users differ. That "core of probable 
operations" seems in these Arabic texts to be significantly 
lower than that of the English texts. That is to say, 
although it is postulated in this study that there is an 
overarching theme of text, and underlying semantic 
propositions that make the text coherent, there is the 
concept of informativity of the text. As can be detected 
from our RST analysis in this study, the Arabic texts are 
less informative ■•than the English, as a result of stylistic 
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features mentioned above. How lower are the Arabic texts in 
their inf ormativity is beyond the scope of this research and 
hard to determine here, but as illustrated in the preceding 
two chapters, RST relations might be more similar than 
different in their types and frequency of employment, but 
greatly differ in their contribution to the overall 
coherence of the texts examined. 

Moreover, in the Gricean sense, by adhering to the 
explicit, specific, and detailed style, conveyed in 
relatively simple syntactic constructions, the presentation 
of the underlying propositions by the writers of the English 
texts is more harmonious with the maxims of the Cooperative 
Principle (CP) (see Green, 1989:88-89). The two most 
relevant maxims to our RST analysis and findings are the 
Quantity and Manner maxims. In the Quantity maxim, Grice 
(1975:45-46, quoted in Green, 1989) indicates that the 
producer of the text should make his "contribution as is 
required (for the current purpose of the exchange)." So, 
again, the English texts appear in this study to be more 
adherent to this maxim than the Arabic. With respect to 
Manner, Grice requires four sub-maxims: (1) Avoid obscurity 
of expression, (2) Avoid ambiguity, (3) Be brief {avoid 
unnecessary prolixity), and (4) Be orderly. The first two 
submaxims are relevant to our claims here. The Arabic texts, 
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as exemplified in the previous two chapters, violate the 
first two by being obscure, and to some extent ambiguous, 
while the English texts appear to be more compliant with 
these maxims. This, in turn, affects the level of success 
for the communication between the interlocutors, i.e., 
writer and reader. But the question is whether an ordinary 
monolingual Arabic speaker would consider these as 
violations of CP maxims, or that communication has been 
hampered for one reason or another. Certainly, applying 
these maxims from an American perspective makes them appear 
as such. These last two points, however, though important, 
are beyond the scope of this study, however. 

The disparities in communicative norms in the two 
languages, as demonstrated by the RST analysis 
(specific/general, detailed/brief, explicit/implicit), 
further imply external spheres affecting the rhetorical 
organization of writing in the two languages. The stylistic 
features claimed to characterize the English texts, for 
example, are themselves reflective of social and political 
realities of the culture they represent. Thus, explicitness 
is a result of the expectation by readers that the writer be 
clear and straightforward, and not sacrifice clarity of 
meaning in pursuit of semantic elegance. This is culturally 
conventionalized,, at least in the political discourse of an 
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open society. Certainly, one might argue that such "clarity" 
and "straightforwardness" are relative, depending on the 
receiver's perception and the sender's intention. 
Repeatedly, there remains the level of subtlety in 
presenting propositions in English and Arabic as represented 
in the editorials of these American and Arabic newspapers, 
emerging from our RST analysis. When we talk about an 
explicit proposition, we refer to its meaning within the 
context of the text, the pragmatic implication (cf. 
Levinson, 1983) of that proposition as the analyst perceived 
it, the contextual meaning which is beyond the surface 
meaning (cf . Wilson, 1990) . It is also important to stress 
here that the truthfulness of a proposition or even the 
whole text, as taken within the social, ideological, or 
political realties, is not what is being examined. Every 
proposition, in fact every word or utterance, could have 
different layers of meaning depending on certain factors 
affecting the textuality of the "communicative occurrence, " 
i.e., written texts here, (Beaugrande and Dressier, 1981). 
But the differences in stylistic presentations of RST 
relations between the two language groups are based on the 
analyst's perception of what is being conveyed by the text 
propositions. The comparison, then, is between the way these 
propositions are presented, and how that affects their 
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ability to convey their meanings (rhetorical effect) to the 
reader/analyst. In sum, a differentiation is made between 
what is being politically-socially explicit, and that which 
is semantically-pragmatically so. 

In the same spirit, the description alluded to manner 
of communicating the underlying rhetorical propositions in 
the Arabic texts should be taken as reflective of the norms 
of communication as conducted in the Arab culture regardless 
of how true or untrue these propositions are. Therefore, 
when we say Arabic displays an implicit rhetorical style, we 
refer to the manner in which pragmatic meaning is produced 
and. received. And we relate this to the culture as a 
communicative feature used ' by the Arabic writer and 
presumably expected by the Arab reader, based on how 
discourse participants cognitively operate in such a 
situation. This study reveals such modes of communication 
between the two cultures, and they appear to be 
diametrically different from each other, despite the 
seemingly similar employment of RST relations. These 
findings, highlighted by this research, cannot be analyzed 
and explained without taking into consideration social, 
political, ideological, and other factors. 

These differences in the rhetorical styles of 
presenting textual propositions in the American and Arabic 
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cultures can be further explained within the cultural 
expectations of the two languages. In the American culture, 
the writer is expected, in fact obliged to make himself as 
clear as possible to the reader, while the Arabic writer is 
not made to feel the same pressure. In fact, it is 
traditionally the Arabic reader's responsibility to figure 
out what is being said (cf. Hinds, 1987). Moreover, this 
covertly accepted norm of communication is similar to Hall's 
(1976) High vs. Low Context systems. He calls the American 
culture Low Context, while, for example, the Japanese, or 
even the French, cultures are governed by High Context 
systems as manifested by their respective language use. In 
the HC system, discourse assumes that " [w] hen talking about 
something that they [sic] have on their [sic] minds, a high- 
context individual will expect his interlocutor to know 
what's bothering him, so that he doesn't have to be 
specific" {Hall, 1976:113). Hall adds that "in high- context 
situations, less is required to release the message" (p. 
115) . Judging from our findings here, the Arab culture, in 
general, appears to belong to the HC system. 

Other rhetorical differences found in this study 
between the two languages include the utilization of lengthy 
sentences by Arabic compared to much shorter ones in the 
English texts. This difference is characterized as complex 
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in Arabic and simple in English, based on the length of 
these sentences {cf. Van Dijk, 1988) . In the Arabic data, 
using conjunction markers, the writers tended to use much 
longer coordinated sentences than the shorter, mostly 
subordinated, sentences found in the English texts. 

This finding is consistent with those of rhetorical 
differences between English and Arabic. The shorter 
subordinated sentences prevalent in the English texts are 
bound to happen because of the nature of the rhetorical 
style. That is, specificity and detail require more 
linearization of the syntactic elements of the texts which 
in turn means breaking them up into shorter sentences {cf. 
Enkvist and Kohonen, 1976) . As illustrated in this study, 
the rhetorical motive for shorter subordinated sentences in 
English is met by the longer sentences in Arabic coordinated 
by conjunctive markers which function as connectors and 
punctuation marks. The longer Arabic sentences reflect two 
major rhetorical points. One is that each of those long 
sentences, which in many cases comprises a whole paragraph, 
indicates the writer's preoccupation with the same idea, by, 
for example, repeating it, instead of specifying it. The 
second point is that lengthy sentences tend to obscure the 
proposition (s) presented in the chain of clauses, as 
normally used by ^writers of Arabic. In contrast, shorter 
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sentences in the English texts contribute to the 
explicitness of the proposition, and, in turn, the text as 
a whole. 

In general, there seem to be, at first glance, 
different rhetorical structures of Arabic and English texts. 
In one way, RST analysis proportionately contradicts that 
hypothesis to a degree, by showing a great deal of 
similarities in the employment of relation types and the 
number of times they are used. However, as found in this 
study, the question raised above is found to be more 
relevant to the way rhetorical features in the two languages 
are presented. Therefore, based on these differences of 
rhetorical style in presenting the underlying semantic 
structure, the standards of coherence in written Arabic are 
very different from those known to constitute coherence in 
written American English. 

6.2. IMPLICATIONS FOR CONTRASTIVE RHETORIC 

This study provides a new perspective to the notion of 
the inter-relationship between language and culture. The 
notion of CR as proposed by Kaplan explicitly states that 
rhetorical patterns found in compositions written by ESL 
learners reflect their cultures. The findings of this study 
support this claim by identifying certain major stylistic 
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differences between written English and Arabic, using a 
different type of data and applying a different 
methodological instrument. This adds a new empirical 
dimension to the CR hypothesis. 

The data used were texts written by professional 
writers in the native language and geared for native 
audiences, which represents a significant difference from 
that constituting Kaplan's material in his original work. 
The material used in this study offers a more realistic and 
a closer examination of the rhetoric of these two cultures 
as represented by raw data produced by native speakers of 
the language and directed to native consumers. This fact is 
especially important for Arabic which has an acute need for 
research in this area to enable us to better understand the 
nature of its textual structure. And the contrast with 
English makes rhetorical features of written Arabic even 
more transparent. English, as a language of a very literate 
and developed society, has benefitted a great deal from a 
tremendous amount of research conducted in all disciplines 
related to language, which has resulted in a better 
understanding of its characteristics, which, in turn, has 
led to a high level of categorization and institutional- 
ization of its written system. Arabic, on the other hand, as 
a language of a highly illiterate, thus oral, society, has 
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suffered from the lack of any sophisticated and intensive 
research, particularly -- which concerns us here --on the 
expository written form. This study should make a modest 
contribution in that direction. 

The findings of this study, in addition, extend the 
contrast ive rhetorical analysis beyond the level of syntax. 
The lack for such extension in previous contrastive rhetoric 
studies, especially those where Arabic is involved, has been 
a major flaw. Characterization of the textual structure of 
Arabic, such as its highly parallel syntactic constructions 
which is claimed to be an influence of Classical Arabic as 
found in the Koran, are rather simplified generalizations 
about Arabic written discourse. Connor (1996:36-37) 
acknowledges such limited focus on the syntax of written 
Arabic and asks for future contrastive research between 
Arabic and other languages to "focus on discoursal and 
pragmatic functions of text." She uses Johnstone's (1986) 
analysis of the famous interview between the Italian 
journalist Oriana Fallaci and Iran's Ayatollah Khomeini as 
a good example of such more insightful studies 1 . 

This study is also an attempt in that direction. It 



Although it is beyond the scope of this study, there is an implied 
feeling that Arabic and Farsi are perceived to be the same, as 
manifested in Johnstone's study and by Connor's inclusion of it 
under the section in which she discusses Arabic. 
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sheds light on the underlying pragmatic and semantic 
structure of the Arabic text and compares it to that of 
English. Such an examination extends our understanding of 
written Arabic as it reflects cultural elements determining 
the choices being made by participants in the discourse. 

6.3. IMPLICATIONS FOR CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 

Although there are commonalities binding all human 
beings at a basic level of linguistic universale, as well as 
at social, psychological and cultural norms, there are 
nevertheless underlying differences that lend each human 
community a uniqueness all its own-- hence the need for 
contrastive studies such as this one to determine those 
differences in communication, as manifested in language use. 

As mentioned throughout this study, the rhetorical 
characteristics differentiating the two sets of English and 
Arabic texts are reflective of cultural, as well as 
linguistic, traits. When we say that Arabic manifests a 
rhetorical style that is general, brief, and implicit in 
communicating its underlying semantic and pragmatic 
propositions, or- that English is written in a rhetorical 
style that is specific, detailed, and explicit, we are 
essentially describing aspects of the culture from which 
each language stems. Language reflects culture and mirrors 
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the mind. So our understanding of these rhetorical 
differences should lead to a better understanding between 
cultures. Such generalized observations could be safely made 
here, out of confidence in the genre of editorials as a mass 
communication medium. 

The political nature of the newspaper editorials 
analyzed in this study could also be a source for making 
valid observations of the two cultures. Political discourse 
could be seen as more dominant than other types of 
discourse, if one embraces the claim that "Everything is 
politics." Moreover, these editorials provided us in this 
research with core examples of language use where any 
intended meaning is found to be readily available with very 
little use " of metaphorical language. Possibly the 
overarching topic: the Gulf War, by virtue of its 
pivotal ity, has added to a rather mundane use of language by 
writers whose editorials are directed to a wide segment of 
society. 

The results of this study enlighten us to the different 
pragmatics of the two cultures and the notion of discourse 
of the two peoples. This will hopefully add to a more 
effective communication between members of the two cultures. 
So for an American, it would be useful to realize that any 
indirectness in discourse by an Arab is culturally normal. 
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This indirectness is manifested by approaching a topic in a 
most general fashion without getting into details supporting 
a certain proposition, assuming the other participant in 
discourse would automatically glean what is missing. Such 
generality in expression leads to brevity in the composition 
of a text. On the other hand, an Arab should realize that in 
written American English, straightforwardness, detailed, and 
specific expression is the norm, which also leads to a much 
more elaborate structure of text than that found in Arabic. 
In addition, these differences in rhetorical style between 
American English and Arabic are presented in compatible 
syntactic structures; simple in English, complex in Arabic. 
There is also the issue of punctuation. Although it has 
not been directly addressed in this study, it is still quite 
clear that there is a significant difference in the function 
of punctuation in the written forms of the two languages. In 
Arabic, connective markers play the role of punctuation in 
most cases, whereas in an English text, commas, semi-colons, 
colons, etc., handle that role. Having evolved_ over so many 
years, punctuation in English has reached a formalized level 
of standardization embodied in rules and regulations. In the 
Arabic language and culture, the high level of illiteracy 
and the historical marginalization of prose has kept 
writing, to a large- degree, pristine where many of its 
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facets, including punctuation, need exploration and 
development . 

Without an understanding of differences such as these, 
effective communication might not reach a satisfactory level 
between correspondents from the two cultures, nor might a 
translator working with either English or Arabic transfer 
precise ideas from a source to a target language. 

6.4. IMPLICATIONS FOR RST 

The main strength of RST as an analytical tool lies in 
its comprehensive treatment of text as one unit, instead of 
a partial treatment of certain textual aspects, such as 
cohesive devices, logical relations, and others, as offered 
by other means of investigation. RST helps to identify 
macro- structural as well as micro- structural elements in the 
organization of a text, based on the definition of relations 
existing between the various propositions of the text. This 
is a theory that takes into consideration the holistic 
structure as derived from the properties of the genre, the 
internal composition of the body of text, and the syntactic 
structure (Mann and Thompson 1992: 41). In this study, the 
analysis of 24 texts representing two languages offers yet 
another demonstration of how RST can be effectively used in 
a comprehensive approach to such relatively large sets of 
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data. Also the results of this study have been loosely 
illustrated, to some extent, in terms of the interface of 
relational propositions with syntactic features (e.g. 
subordination and coordination, complex and simple struc- 
tures) . The definitions of the relationships between the 
various propositions in each text of the two languages in 
this study is further demonstration to its ability to be 
applicable to another distinct language, such as Arabic. 

Another implication for RST is its applicability to any 
text genre. To this date, as stated earlier, RST has been 
applied to other text genres, and using it to analyze 
newspaper editorials provides us with another example to its 
applicability to many types of texts. 

6.5. IMPLICATIONS FOR PEDAGOGY 

The main trigger for the whole notion of Contrastive 
Rhetoric was purely pedagogical. The initial research, and 
most of the subsequent studies, were based on compositions 
written by ESL learners from different linguistic 
backgrounds, compared on some occasions with compositions 
written by native speakers of English, or evaluated based on 
what have been conventionalized as the basic stylistic 
features and the overall rhetorical organization of an 
English composition. In Chapters II and III of this study, 
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Kaplan's original paper was criticized for using ESL 
compositions as indicators for very broad claims about 
certain languages and cultures or language families. 

The results of the textual analysis yielded in this 
study offer teachers an authentic reading of both linguistic 
aspects of text in the two languages, as well as other 
related social and cultural phenomena as implied in the 
rhetorical patterns of these texts. In Saville-Troike and 
Johnson {1994 : 8) , the authors recognize the importance of 
such contrast ive studies of texts by stating that "some 
understanding of comparative rhetoric is crucial for 
teachers in cultivating a difference rather than a deficit 
mentality toward student writing. Knowledge of the ways in 
which rhetorical structures and strategies differ across 
cultures will help teachers better understand the reasons 
for students' 'deviations' from native speaker/writer 
norms . " 

As for the student, as Saville-Troike and Johnson 
(1994:9) claim, "many second language rhetorical conventions 
can be consciously learned, especially when they are wanted 
and needed for participation in a particular discourse 
community." Studies such as this identify these "rhetorical 
conventions" and, therefore, help teachers, curriculum 
designers, and students overcome difficulties usually 
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involved in writing in a second language, or even in a first 
language. 

The recognition of different rhetorical conventions 
contributes to reading comprehension, since writing and 
reading are intertwined. For example, for Americans learning 
Arabic as a second or foreign language, one of the 
difficulties in comprehension and reading is locating where 
a sentence actually ends. This difficulty derives from the 
fact that written Arabic often confronts Americans with 
lengthy sentences composed in an alien rhetorical style -- 
as described above. But learning the semantic underlying 
structure of text and the way it presents its various 
propositions may lead to better reading comprehension. 
Likewise, for Arabic-speaking ESL learners, knowing the 
different rhetorical strategies of English, such as those 
analyzed here, should lead to considerable improvement in 
reading English. 

Although this study is theoretical in nature, it has 
several general implications for the teaching of Arabic 
composition as a native -and a non-native varieties, as well 
as for the teachings- of ESL. These include designing 
composition material that takes such findings into 
consideration. Because this study is based on published 
material, it can still offer us insights into the 
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culturally-based discourse which usually makes up the basis 
for composition curriculum and instructions. This 
contrastive study provides us with results that can be 
exploited to design effective curricula for both ESL and 
Arabic, which lacks such material. The identification of the 
basic underlying semantic features and the fashions in which 
they are expressed are important in establishing a starting 
point for a more effective classroom instruction, whether to 
Arabic- speaking ESL learners, Americans learning Arabic as 
a second language, or to Arabic as a native language. 

Today in the Arab World, composition instruction is 
basically a grammar class, based on traditional grammar 
instruction, and the writing process itself is 
idiosyncratic, depending on the teacher's way of thinking, 
without any guidelines presented in a textbook. There is no 
tradition of rhetoric in the sense of established 
conventions as to meet the basic effectiveness of discourse 
for the various genres. A large part of the problem lies in 
the fact that in the Arab world, writing is not yet 
recognized as a linguistic skill that is learned and not 
acquired and that there are many elements of writing that 
need to . be identified and taught. Once this fact is 
realized, then studies such as this become very useful in 
creating a research-based syllabus for teaching writing in 
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Arabic. 

Also in Arab countries, as the survey presented in 
Chapter II indicates, no scholarly foundation has been 
established as a platform for writing instruction for the 
native speakers of Arabic -.- much less for non-native 
speakers learning Arabic as a second/foreign language. 

In sum, in addition to what is stated above, this study 
meets some of what Kaplan (1988:296-97) considers as the 
"pedagogical objectives of contrastive rhetoric." 

A. It makes the teacher of composition aware that: 

1. There are different rhetorical conventions to be 
addressed in -the two languages. 

2. Certain syntactic structures are used to convey such 
rhetorical conventions. 

3 . There are differences in the distribution of 
reader/writer responsibility in different cultural 
systems . 

4 . A composition is a product arrived at through a 
process . 

5. Morphosyntactic' competence is a prerequisite to 
writing; knowing the 'structure of individual 
sentences does not mean the student can understand 
the structure of cohesion and coherence in text in 
that language . 
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B. It makes the student of composition aware that: 

1. Audience must be defined before composition can be 
undertaken. 

2. The fact that a student is capable of writing in one 
language does not mean the student is aware of the 
frequency and distribution of the . writing task in 
any other language . 

3 . There exists a set of text conventions that the 
student is expected to manage. 

4. Writing is a social phenomenon -- a technique for 
negotiating meaning with some other identifiable 
sets of human beings -- which requires far more than 
a minimal control of syntactic and lexical items in 
the target language. 

This study offers implications for both the teacher and 
the student these objectives stated by Kaplan. The teacher 
can realize the difference between the existence of a 
certain semantic proposition in the text and the way it has 
been presented by the writer. This brings into account the 
relationship between what the writer intends to say, how he 
says it, the reader's acceptability of what has been said, 
and how .it was said. There cultural conventions which, 
perhaps subconsciously, that determine such distribution of 
writer/reader responsibility. As claimed in this study, the 
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teacher should be aware that in the Arabic culture less 
weight is put on the writer's part to make himself clear, 
while such weight is greater in the American culture. 

The findings of this study can also be beneficial to 
students. One objective is to make students know that 
learning how to write in another language may involve very 
different and important rhetorical patterns that are 
reflective of the culture; therefore, writing in that 
language is not like writing in the native language. Another 
important objective that can be drawn from studies such as 
this is that writing involves negotiating these rhetorical 
and stylistic components in a process that is more 
complicated than just controlling syntactic and lexical 
items of the' language. 

6.6. LIMITATIONS OF THIS STUDY 

Several shortcomings of this research need to be 
addressed here. These limitations are related both to 
methodology and nature of data. Subjectivity is probably the 
first aspect of RST that one would think of first as a 
problem for this theory. The authors of RST admit that each 
analyst of text . using RST would come up with different 
interpretations of the relations holding between the various 
propositions of a text; in fact, the same analyst might 
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arrive at different analyses if he analyzes the same text in 
different occasions. As discussed more fully in Chapter III, 
this is acceptable, according to the authors, because it 
reflects the nature of language where individuals perceive 
messages differently, and factors such as time, place, and 
situation make the same person have different perceptions. 
Despite this argument, it will remain a problematic issue 
and a source for questions regarding the level of 
reliability. 

A less serious weakness can be articulated about the 
data of this study. Also discussed in greater detail in 
Chapter III of this study, newspaper editorials represent a 
writing genre which might raise some questions, when it 
comes to the generalizations postulated about the findings 
of this study and its relevance to the respective cultures. 
However, this is a minor shortcoming and quite a natural 
one. In such research, and with the limitations in time, the 
data has to be narrowed down to one genre, or even, as it is 
the case here, has added more specific aspects to it by 
covering the same topic, produced at the same period of time 
and under similar circumstances. The data used in this study 
still represents, at least, a good source for future 
exploration of the field. 
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6.7. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

The written form of Modern Standard Arabic is acutely 
in need of rigorous research at the textual level . The rapid 
evolution of this converging variety of Arabic leads us to 
suggest that journalistic Arabic should be the main focus 
for future investigation. Just as it does in the rest of the 
world in this age of electronic communication, the media in 
the Arab world plays a tremendously vital role in the Arab 
World, There are many important potential areas for research 
on Arabic alone, or in contrast with other languages. 

There are numerous possibilities for future research in 
the areas of text analysis of Arabic text: Comparative 
Rhetoric {as Saville-Troike and Johnson, 1994, calls it) 
which is a blend of Contrastive Rhetoric, in its original 
sense, and the Ethnography of Communication as established 
by Dell Hymes 2 . These two potential areas for research can 
be approached both from theoretical and empirical 
perspectives, with results that would benefit several 
disciplines as those mentioned in this chapter. 

Studies in Comparative Rhetoric shed . light on 
linguistic as well as" cultural aspects of language, and help 
dissect discourse body into its basic components. Such 



2 See Saville-Troike and Johnson (1994) for a more precise 
description of Comparative Rhetoric. 
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dissection of comparative rhetoric is important for teachers 
and students of other languages, as well as for 
theoreticians of language; it provides them with internal 
perspective of the discourse strategies and rhetorical 
manners without which valid interpretation cannot be made. 

Textual analysis of Arabic discourse, moreover, can be 
applied to all varieties of non-literal (expository) prose. 
There has been virtually no such analysis of written Arabic 
that treat text comprehensively in order to establish 
conventionalized rhetorical structures. These 
conventionalized structures can cover the various genres and 
could have many practical applications, such as those 
terribly needed in composition instruction for both native 
and non-native speakers of the language. 

The area of Comparative Rhetoric also is one of great 
potential especially for Arabic and English. This area 
encompasses contrastive rhetorical differences and their 
contextual situations in which they occur and which would 
help as further understand the social and cultural 
determinists of these two languages. 

6.8. SUMMARY 

Modern Standard Arabic is still developing but its 
written form is in absolute need of extensive examination at 
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the textual level. There are many aspects of its text- 
grammar, in its broad sense, that have to be identified, 
including rhetorical, syntactic, and other elements of its 
discoursal functions. This does not mean the establishment 
of regulations for the language; language cannot be 
regulated, but its written form can be conventionalized in 
a system of categorical organization so its rhetorical 
effects can be more identifiable by both writers and 
readers. The distinction between expository writing and the 
spoken forms of Arabic has not been made. The main reason 
for this is the fact that text structure is acknowledged by 
Arabic linguists to be different from that of a sentence. 
Hence Arabic textual structure remains, to a large extent, 
unexplored territory. Lexical grammar by itself is not 
enough; and lexicon, clauses, and sentences have different 
meanings when they are used in the building of texts. 
Standardization of the process of writing is needed by 
making available a set of uniform exemplars of written texts 
that are commonly known to be available to a wide community, 
which will lead to more readable and more efficient texts. 
All of these aspects have become available in English, 
and to some degree, the differences in rhetorical style with 
Arabic is a result of such linguistic development. These 
differences make English look more effective in its 
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discourse. On the other hand, identifying and 
conventionalizing aspects of Arabic written discourse would 
raise the level of standards of textuality, which would, in 
turn, lead to a more effective communication. Vigorous 
research on Arabic discourse, including a comparative one, 
such as this one, would identify political, social, 
ideological, and linguistic factors affecting discourse 
strategies. Reaching such a level of understanding would be 
accompanied by founding a harmonious instruction system that 
is based on the findings of serious research rather than 
anecdotal commentary. 

Again, in contrast, written discourse has made such 
strides as a result of extensive investigation of related 
areas, including a clear distinction between the written and 
spoken forms of the language, as well as the different types 
of genre. Nunberg (1990:134) states that modern prose in 
English is so dependent on "text -grammatical apparatus" that 
it "regiments the written expression of ideas according to 
the patterns it provides, and permits the construction of 
elements of discourse that are different both in kind and 
degree from anything that would be made available by bare 
system for transcription of spoken- language intonation." 

The development of English reflects the development of 
its culture. Arabic is in need of the first step in 
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vigorously investigating its discourse. These are some of 
the ideas that have sensitized this researcher to certain 
contrastive phenomena existing within his own native Arab 
culture and the American culture phenomena, embodied by- 
language as tool by which to gauge differences between these 
two divergent worlds. My experience with this research did 
indeed satisfy, as was expected, my intellectual 
inquisitiveness, but beyond that it made me aware of the 
huge vacuum that needs to be filled in our understanding of 
Arabic written discourse, and of all the complex factors 
that that predictably entails. 
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Diplomacy Must Continue: 
Keep All Options Open 

Baker-Aziz meeting gets nowhere as nor looms likelier 




It could have brought the world at least ox 
hours closer 10 peace. Bui the meeting 
between the US. secretary of "■» »«** i"* 
Iraqi foreign minister looks as if it may have 
brought everyone at least in hours closer to 
war. 

.lUghdad should not take any pndc in the 
silken but steely performance of Tank Axis in 
Ccneva. The obvious consequence of its diplo- 
macy ts that, increasingly, it faces the full brunt 
as! terror of an allied air. sea and land assault 
*.r.a*. could only set Jack Iraq's development for 
years to come. Saddam Hussein ts putting too 
much on the !:nc for the sake of Sin face, pnde 
and his political future. To 
hold onto Kuwait, he 1* risk- 
ing ho much of Iraq. 

Washington should not feel 
vindicated, either, simply by 
having appeared to go the 
«tra mile for peace. Oaker 
was past as impressive as his 
Iraqi counterpart and no 
doubt won many world ob- 
servers over with his repeat- 
edly expressed interest in 
having U.K. Secretary Gen- 
era 1 Peres fie Cuellar fly to 
Baghdjd for yet another sub 
at peace. Out the bottom line 
is that Washington, like 
Baghdad, is further down the 
nwd than ever toward war. 
-j Saddam Mustem perhaps 
hopes that Congress will fail 
to support the President's 
policy, that the U.K. coalition 
will unravel, that American 
public support will erode and then evaporate. 

From ihar p er spective, the Bush poliey has 
been skillful and precise. It has held the 
mtema uonai coalition together, kept Congress 
informed and enjoyed substantial public sup- 
port And despite the Iraqi foreign minister's 
•droit press conference, his refusal to accept the 
personal tetter from Bush to Hussein was net 
only a diplomatic slap in Ute face, it was a public 
relations blunder. •• 

<- At s time when the world warned the two 
nations to come together. Baghdad displayed 
unacceptable contempt and disdain for the 
American President And its gnsly threat to 
attack Israel in the event of a war. made anew 
Wednesday, will not win any new friends, or 
influence people here, eitlicr. 
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What's sad is thai 115. policy appears to he 
bringing us further from peace, too. Nobody but 
the American President knows what the United 
States is going to do after Jan. 15. lie is taking 
us right down the ehutc to the brink of war. 
knowing, of course, that there arc alternative 
courses of action- 
There remains substantial sentrmen*. for con- 
tinuing to press forward with all measures short 
of war. Admittedly, the sanctions card is surely 
a slower route than war. but the question in 
many minds is whether u is any less wise. 
.Bush believes that the be*i way la tct 
Saddam Hussein to retreat from his hctnnus 
aggression is to make him 
think thai the nan is war. to 
bluff it nght up tq the Hv. 
lie may be right. And lite 
President ts right to ail: Con- 
gress to get onboard, lest 
Saddam remain deluded. Rut 
at what point does bluff be- 
come real war? At what point 
on the road to war do we 
foreclose all other options? 
Are we leaving ourselves 
enough of a way out? v 

U.K. Seeunty Council Res- 
olution Git authorize* the use 
of military force Tuesday, but 
does net require it. Wash- 
ington has already staled 1 hjt 
no new Security Council «*• 
sion< on the Kuwait trues.i-sn 
need -be scheduled for th* 
. time being. But it would «.* 
■-.-^-.,— awkward for Washington -tt 
onpo'e the further involve- 
ment of the Security Council, whose resaiii- 
tMiti it has relied on so heavily 10 justify its 
policy. 

Cranted. the new mission of the U.K. secre- 
tary general would appear to hold little promtte. 
Peres de Cuellar has been to Baghdad once 
already, with nothing to show for it. Rui the 
effort needs to be made. So should the efforts of 
the French government be made. 

Anyone with new ideas or new ener g ies 
should speak up now. Iraq a nd 1 he world arc on 
the verge of a great tragedy. It was perhaps too 
optimisue for a nyone to ha vc hoped for much to 
come out of the Geneva meeting. But many ■ . 
people had precisely that hope. War. the final 
option, is never an attractive option. t>plemary 
must continue. 
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THE V\ 



•What Must Be Done 1 



• • With the advent of war In the Gulf, weapons against America's soldiers, 
^-^America-ls-unitetfrThere-wilJ-be time— Israel and others.-To achieve this pur- 

enough later to assess the change that pose. Saddam Hussein assembled an 

this conflict wilUause in the politica l army with m o dem armaments, poten- 
Zn\ feTof the;:UnireaTState"s_ and "The tially supplemented by the scourge of 

W w ld, i n w lh I S T om ! nt ' U U rifht """chemical and nuclear weapons. 
" ^i!r^ n t the ";u rncnca i. armed He will not succeed, It ts'our con^ 

- ss^ss ftsss tjxst*? **» « *< k — *** now 

- Let there.be no doubt that Saddam 
Hussein is an enemy of the men and 
women who now risk their -lives to 
thwart him. For months he has de- 
- scribed in .language of astonishing 
coarseness and violence his intention - 
and willingness to use his arsenal of 



1 



possess the military strength and the 
political will to defeat Saddam's unre- 
pentant piracy. As President Bush 
said last night, "what must-be done'-', 
is ensure that men of Saddam's ilk 
do not throttle a free world whose fu- 
ture remains bright with promise. 



The Bush'Coaiition 



Saddam Hussein's armor crushed 
Kuwait on August 1 This date Is now 
fixed in> the public mind as the mo- 
ment of the Iraqi Invasion. But some- 
thing else happened on August 2: 
President Bush ordered an economic 
embargo against Iraq. And he stated 
a clear goal: "This will not stand." ' 

George Bush hasn't stopped to look 
back since. Within nous of the Inva- 
sion. Mr. Bush went on the political 
offensive, a strategy of steady for- 
•ward movement that he has pursued 
for six months, arriving at this hour 
with a coalition that consists of Eu- 
rope, Arabs, the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union. Congress and the people 



pan. With the. world's industrial 
powers agTeed. the U.N. Security 
Council voted a world-wide embargo 
the following day, August 6. ■ 

Mr. Bush could have stopped the 
offensive there to let the embargo 
work. But on August 7, the President 
sent U.S. troops, warplanes and De- 
fense Secretary Cheney to Saudi Ara- 
bia. Within five days of the Invasion, 
the military option was on the table. 
The next day, Britain joined the mili- 
tary coalition and on August 10, 12 
members of the Arab League Joined. 
The crisis was only nine days old. ■ 

At this point. Mr. Bush had well es- 
tablished the intention to' resist Sad- 
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they did «• 



A Separate Peace? 



* no w enter": day* of M£ Jgf 'SS!S&!^& 

enedCulf diplomacy in« Europe MJ ^•(.^n." Such »J™J»*S 

decided that It Is srt to mate ' Oir first c« * c)ow fc suifestmi t»K 

™Je. Francois Mitterrand has sent* ^J^,^, „« r> f^^,- 

Jonfidant to Barndad on ■■ "Jjj* ?.™?^- h *«ik mites many In 



^ mission/" Eur"peMtoreir.rnm 
biers pth" tomorrow In Lutem 
hourr for an cmerr/ncy session- They 
StViefed to dispatch an «nvoy to 
*£ f Sad to try to prevent war. 

Would the Euroran envoy to "J 



S^e E x^S«S 
^S^ouldnnhuntosaydl. 



German Fore*. Minister Han* 
Dietrich Genscher appears to be we 
Eadlnr force behind Friday's meet- 
SfSmW.^anitseconomc 

mlfht, has no forces on the trou™ in 
S Gulf "ranee inJ Italy have made 
SnVnant but not decisive itroop con- 
Xions.The only Euro* »«g« 
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with a major presence in the gui . yer looe " ne B ualn ^ th its heavy 

SSsyStas 

dam wiuioraw», » «,tittacti"n on ro^ > iv.*<s» r- 
25S22L orKSirraBd best, premature. 



military commm" ■-"■••- 
own policies. As always. F.anee *.w 

*S| l Sw Mr. Censcher. Given 

in* will be an embamjsment lor a i 

rope's foreim-poilcy mavro seems, at 
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*u*n *. cvnx. Vt.t tm tMmit 



Howjo.Bar^aiirMth^LBl32km^m 



ah«.« -«i « Bo,h ' wi,,in P«» w be nexible 
«£» LSI K./° r a . mee, ! n * w,tn ,rl q hai «* I**" 
iTfa?5?.K 2° S,t - ,v t Iraqi res P° n *«- Bu * ^ e talks 
lfi« Jt! dneSd i y . ,n Geneva "*'*«" Secretary of 
SUh*" l i" d ,raq ' s Forei * n Minister, Tiriq 

than a million soldiers mobilized at the front, it is 

S £?)£?* b0lh s,d " ,n,,y ,o walk th * '»« 

noliJd'iiSi'JlS 1 TneanS ,inal!y ««P tin e what « 
monS«*Sf « ? S ™ nsi$,em 'y ^minded for five 
SJS* n °? out of Kuw,it - Completely and uncon> 
dmonally. For the United States, diplomacy means 

re "S XT? *? American *' icy «»»'"" 

inat is. there s no incons istency between Presi. 
dent ; BlKh .rightly refusing to bargain X bbX 
£i£L and i? e W ° rId ' 1 hop,n « ^"productive taS. 
Si ^. norib e a PP fMCh «* « "mind Iraq againo 

i h / *P |o ™ n V* portunities it has foreclosed by its 
aggression and intransigence. 

■ • 

w„ Pr !! ide . nt Bush »P ened out ^e" opportunities 

fo£ r ui, t , he U ", ited Natloru on 0CL «. Hedriw hS 

formulations from existing U.S. policies. ooii C i« 

■ propounded before Iraq invaded Kuwal" _* ' 

in <££!!?¥,*,* lnqi * iU > dr ««l. Mr. Bush noied ' 
in October, differences between Iraq and Kuwait 

nelotX'V"* $ . tra , teBfC llland$ ^M be ftSff 

ts^sssur* form of i ° ven,ment 

tne states of the gulf themselves to build new 

tZFfH?!^ f - r ,t,blll,v -" ™" ** diplomatic 
code for destroying chemical weapons and their 



means of production, curbing the spread of nuclear 
technology and negotiating the size and composition 
of military forces. Such arrangements would re- 
quire provision for international inspection. If they 
turned out to be credible, they coukt be extended to 
Israeli chemical and nuclear weapons as well 

... .Z to * Ily * Mr: Biun referred to opportunities "for 
•II the states and peoples of the region to settle the 
conflict that divides the Arabs from Israel" That 
emphatically does not mean serving Israel up as a 
•sacrifice for peace in the gulf, or allowing Saddam 

SSt « C . Uim Iroleuihe araied champion or 
the Palestinian cause. . 

•• American policy on the Arab-Israeli conflict 

calls for terminating the existing state of war, with ■ 

u?.-!S5! eS « f ! B1 ' ,y r * eo * n k«I the.sute of Israel. 
Meanwhile, Washington remains committed to fos- 

™££ES. "" "^ tawtfl ,md "* °* 

aefiiSST "TV? d * SerVW "° ™W«fdstor MS 

actions fa, Kuwait. But neither should his actions be 
allowed to overturn longstanding and sensible US. 
poiicies_By. agreeing to withdraw all. his forces 

2^ EHH^"^' ** eM m,ke " P ""* ,0 uk « 
these ideas to the appropriate negotiating tables, 

•paring his coumiy_and_the. world a ruinous, need- 

^^Secreiary' Baker's mission to Geneva is to 
convey to Iraq the gravity of the situation and the 
oetermination of the international community to 
overcome Iraq's aggression against Kuwait." the 
"^ , ^*111^ te ^ y ^^ umi " ioo - c » n - b ring- 

SwLt £*l£! mt f W re$pood ,0 *• honorable 
terms Mr. Bush has already put forth. 
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The Labor Pacts: Go. Back to the Table 
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If these were normal times. New York City's 
first three labor settlements would be acceptable. 
But the times are not normal. The city is struggling 

in«h £ l a <?i. KOn0n,IC tnd l iKMl «mergency unlik? 
anything it has experienced in over a decade. Is the 

tL 1 ^ ar 1 ? ) ^ W J ob8 dl "PP"«d. Property value, 
have declined by a third in some neiThborhoods. 
3?5.?" y * own bud « et deficit continues to grow and 
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accept the Chancellor's proposal. 
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The Larger Patriotism 



i»Ci«W 



?Sy Congttti bet>n« .» ' ^^iJL vow. Wh« 
SSi mi« ns, * en " ^Sa^SS: however. tt 

S^'K-SiSSr*. viul interests of the 

United States. * ta . e - $u would not be 

Al ^*^&JSi 5e S mlltury force to 

«rved by the efjenstve »* w 
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* us-led »ttack.-For- 
^r these ^""SSa »« vin * ti to the 

niutton. A Unwed *»' ^^ only mmme future^ 
"muryeiprtlHWl^™;tr«|l .riev.nee. 
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MtrJotUm win. M"J "^S^AiSiK I""""" 1 - wr "° Amertc fJ^rftt» «r. Quite »* e S' 

SSS*M« » • *^££K5E*i ««'»?• »«*» •»» ^.'2"S u N^«»Sty council'. 
TAWlS iccoriUi.ee erlfli *• ?H^e. not merely :.-„,„. France. «*« ^ w prm e. lor e 
TO- lerjer Mtrlotl.m .tt to <* "» „« pemenent mm*", wen ^ ( „ 

- .. . ' s^S^s^sssz 
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a^JS^jssyefflSS -- """ - 



, B re»lon I" I K ? w .'^Jfh.ve "ppon«)>l.ePre. : 
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lty tell l»»*»>« *5"»,SlSS« brushed Ml* 
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First, the «"«"?" ™ tower. Then, turning 
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United Suia. 
Even as the secretary general vainly sought 

SSlS?* , ? l ? mt « JeruMi ™. attempt. 

2?I ~ -^ q *" ""^wlwfly threatened, it 

request the United State* i, making, one it could 

.not conceivably make without giving an ironclad 

commitment to respond for Israel if Israel i! 



American *ove.-nment is going into the count- 

edentedly broad international and domestic ap- 
proval President Bush has asked for and 
received the awjre consent of most othewnations 

£ X! T?J ■ r nd 0/ ""J- "****" of both house, 
of the US. Congress. These conatitute the basic 
essentia! standards for American intervention 
forged m the fires of the Vietnam War, They lend 
American policy an important measure of author, 
rty as a terrible hour neara. 



When They Call the mi for War ' ' 

ff*??? 8 *"*■«.«* *«" *hiftinV from fe a^v/u-u ... • 



ALL ACROSS America,, eye, were shifting 
nervously to television screens monitorinj 
the Persian Gulf debates in the House and 
Senate. FinuBea ind friends of those disp^ched 
«£ZT n °^ n Shield -however mked or 
strong their.sentiments were-heard one law. 

!S k ! r .^ r ,nolher «*» t0 »«onixe solemnly 

ca,L Many had communed up to the last minute 
wuh ttar ^constituent, for guidance, some had 
changed their minds, still others were resolute 

^LV^'**" *» t0 "ote, waTand 
S5SS1 £ m0St i?.^" 1 questions faced by 

Michel of Qbnois observed that "in 35 years of 
ft*** «o vote ha, affected me more em > 
tonally. There can't be anything more profeSP 
nn !l WhW ^ «««« t*e roll for those voJes, 

SSfci" ^ "P 1 * 1 dt y of this country, for 
neighborhoods that have sent proportion Jly 
more men and women to Operation D«en sS 
than were sent by .11 but three sSr*2 



from tkt Dutnci of Columbia was ejktd. Uo ont 

war «•»( .Does that surprise, shock or fafuriate 
people m the 50 states? Does} fa£££2l 
members of the Senate and ffiT3»2. 
participate mSatufca/adeeuiona? - 

Youn* citisena of this jurisdiction are in •«*- 

famHies and friendsteri feftKlS 
ask specu! favor for them or begrudgethS 

sSdS™^ 1 "e™«* jMSels. 

pay federal taxes and willingly and fa l£S 
numbers serve in their country 1 ! utLdtoS? 
They are representing eve^m^of ££ 
ma i « the sand, of. Saudi Arabia How k£ * 
Jos** that the country continuTsTo £4^ 
voting representation in Congress? 
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Tw fmiciw ftsfr 



AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER . 



The War Begins 



AS THE NATION goes to ww, the Amen- 
an people are doubtless as one in their 
preoccupation' with-thoak • fighting _ for 
them, notwithstanding the political difference* 
that have animated the continuing national de- 
bate. Now that the- president has made the 
decision, he as commander in chief has the 
responsibility to spend this treasure with the 
utmost care consistent with the purpose of the 
action. This is how in the first instance the 
president will be judged. He gave every evidence 
£ his somber speech to the nation last night that 
be intends to fulfill this commitment. 

Mr. Bush, to us. made a compelling case. 

' There can be no question of the threat Saddam 

Hussein has posed to the American interest in an 

orderly world. Not only did he invade a sovereign 

slate, rape it and remove it from the map— an 

.. «ct of -total aggression -though perhaps not in 

itself enough to distinguish him from all other 

trriatsr4Vha*-mad«-that-thjNt-4i«tin«iv«-wa» 



Kuwait to destabilise and dominate a region 
crucial to world equilibrium. 
' The president announced that British and Sau- 
di aircraft joined Americans m the first strike. 
SuU, questions about the American share of the 
burden and the timing of the military action now 
beaun will probably outlive the beginning of 
hostilities. But politically these"questiona haTe 

' bc:n addressed in the best way that a democratic 
society true to itseH addresses fundamental is- 
sues of public policy: over a period of months, 
'President Bush submitted ha choices to .two 

* separate but worthy partners 'm. policy, two 
exacting boards of review. He went to the United 
Na-.ions: particularly since Vietnam, there has 
be< n in this country and abroad a palpable crav- 
- ing to test diplomatic options'and then, if miliury 
act.on is deemed necessary, to conduct it with 
international blessing. Then he went to the forum 

v- that • necessarily- count* -most in-the -American 

^sretera, 'Congress. In the two places, not bis 
uu y la c tic but non ethel ess the ihra st « f hw 



THE Pi 




IEm combination of his strategic location, his polcy w*Keaplored, weighed and finally ap> 



modxttc ambition and fui fMUUeHnett iflfl Hi 
t«d of the West, taken together with the wealth 
tad weaponry to fulfill his purposes. Saddam 
Huasein hoped and h-d the capacity to go on from 



prcved. ine studied 'UI4 cuwawu KiilgJiieiil mu 
that Saddam Hussein had left no feasible and 
acceptable alternative to the fateful war that is 
now underway. * • 
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Enter the New World Disorder- 

Crisa in the Fenian Gulf and Lithiunia rode US foreign policy 



The •or-nn j^ltey •>» she 
United Suits nr * Hindi at a 

ercvwnaiSa. 

Taken alone. e"te? She I*r- 
aian C.S.i impaa- • or the Li- 
thuanian emu •.-.ouid hang a 
heavy Mark rt' rt «*•* ine 
ha«ir" icnfi of ' ■* American 
arrmach >a \h> world flul 
i.i.rt! tn rnnntn.- -on. th» iwn 
•t<.n not aid* challenge 
Atn-mn (nreiri poiicv but 
put wM rcaer . I itrav.- rxk. 
-.'■-mini* M J he.. I at exactly 
•he «a*nr ".'tne. i" aecni. are 
thi* t«"ni!« I Slate, rt'aimnahip 
■aiin lh*> -timet ■'i:«n. with 
•he Aral' world -fl'1. indeed, 
with ear el-weal -illy i.i the 
•.lnMleUm !*rari 

Thr A v;rt rr.irkdnw'1 »> 

Lithuania i»n« at n»k •'eat 
mmith'a plan-i'-l annimil 
Rwriiiut Ifiweeu President 
<in-,h and .-uvn-t 1'rr.i-lrnl 
Miihj : ; S ili-rliae-iev. |t»'»re 
:• ran \- he!-!. Wa- Siinrjim- "ill 
nam !■• know whi 1 ••nlrtrd Ihr 
tniliiary ••-■rfatHin ■« the ••aal! 
lia::w >ta'.e. mil :"< hai 1 W 
atatina- -"i an>»''f tn thai 
■ -iiir.Ii.nl 'h.n url offer thf 



n>r«h Adeami»;ra:*i» any eon- 
Ion. I( the deem"" •*** made 
hv Cortachev. Ihifi -»*e«rof 
ki « in full retrcj: ai <t WMh- 
■■•Kt.ni'a (ul«»ne *»Tt *» •' the 
Soviet leader will r.'«>d to be 
rrnlaced bf a nw »ary poli- 
cy wane yet il d arm out 
(forhachev was rot tn eutn. 
marxl anil nlhers "t «ed Ihe 
crackdown, then the nan who 
wun a Nobel t'eare frite ami 
whu game.! the e m* fence ol 
«o many W»w« <n«ern- 
nrtua may now !»■ a paper 

jifrwlMI with all " 

r-miikw io eorol'.*: 
•wi m-irs of ".h" 1 ill! h 
trjtinn'a •••reitf" 
arS-vrmei'lhaire"! 
:.|HVMl » rtalsKMhip 

In th» JVr«:an ' 
il.nvrnn;cnl nl S* '• '. 
will jn*a?» ullrf 
and unntcvalde *!■■! •' • P« , ■^' :, ■ 
hate lw«i w>:.l m ff. are f.if 
war Tfr fact Sha: !>■ !«-t Sa- 
iirtii Srereiar* In '■■-" !-'a»ier 
IVtri i!e Ctwilar ai' aretnij 
l»lt ILiiWJd Sun.:..* > er-ji- 
lv.han.k«l ai Sr-f ary ■'■ 
StaieJan-nA llA-r ' !«i:ol 
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Geneva la«i week no «»o«*i 
wan well noted m larael. which 
remaiRf on full mitiury alert. 
L" S. reiaium* with our eloaeM 
Middle Ea« ally art nowun- 
.ler new airain. Itrael n oeinf 
told io He low a* nathdad 
hurii new threat* and maulu 
daily. That can'i be eaay. 

I)y volinjt Saturday 10 »ufi- 
mtl ihe pi»«hie u»« or imli- 
iaf * force m the (tulf. Con«te» 
did" indicate tupport fur the 
.•piton ihe ITeiideni aayi he 
nredj. Iim '.he vote «aa «tih- 
mil relwh or bloodlual. and one 
tv-fie* that anme diplomatic 
*a« out ran still be devwed. 
ami ihai a further application 
..f pjiienrr by Ihe anil- Iraq 
ouiiunn will aehieve Ihe tie- 
■:rnl reniilti. *einnt Sailiiam 
> |:>«rin'i army oul Of Kuw.rt. 

Mm even Ihe pnatflbility of 
Arwnea fKhimt a ma** *af 
i:i the Middle Kart at ihr aame 
«i~e the S."iet army ta diht- 
ir< So pf<'«erve Ihe Aiviri 
n-ipire lhrm:*h nrpeewmn a a 
^jf,'i**pt noli* «*n which tn open 
•!i^ n»w year of Ihe W'.ealM 
••tPT. awe M ••ftlef." 



Arts Council: The Broader the Better 



Calif.irriia haa !«een much 
heralded aa She mnW I for what 
Ammea will l< ■« Ihe lift 
Cent ii r> ■ Nowhere la thtl rial* 
apjiareni Shan in ihe ssase'i 
r.i'St» diverae populaiion '.hat 
it eofenni: the California land. 
srajre wiin a refrr-ihinji mnlli* 
-•Hiiralntm. Hut ittenl ap- 
onnimeni* l» th»- California 
*n» Counril an.' * aimifinn 
denial o! thia chanpnr face. 

The preati(tipM* council. 
which •Jntnbutca atate aria 
hir.d«. now ha* only we ■»■ 
tirnlv member. Coe.»uelO San- 
loi«.k:'.'.-.n». The «learth Pf ni* 
nerity repreaeniawon « * 



:e*ae» •■"■ the form, r K ••enwr. 
whoae !a*l five aj jw tatrnla 
left Ihr ll-nwmio: -ouneil 
aadlv 'aekinx in div.-ra. v. 

Will ihe virtual •»>• aehro- 
jnalit lav* of ihe tv :nr . reaull 
in a cotiTleat vwon i! at acta 
back iir reeml noteworthy 
aehirvememi tn fa»termt 
mutHeuliuraUarn in ihe aru* - 

The enuncil haa looked for 
ehremty in ihe wreafiitauona 
thai neck Hat* «rant» ll lu» ' 
jenrkeH-J outreach proarami 
to emwjre eilinic art* orgam- 
Tjuer.i. Thoueh the actual 
uollara alUaca'.ed '.a alternative 
and mirwniy arsa ettrupa and 



ters to The Ti mes 

Availability 



pr-erama are isdl a amall ttf 
mrat Of :t» *13 million in 

annual jrranu, Ihe ccue.eil haa 
rielpdl to enneh Ihe cultural 
lajirairy of California. The 
eoaneil'a S»n auft and review 
paneia lhal make rveommen- 
daiamt en grant rcanartM are 
divrrae. 

L'nfonunaiely, Ihe council I 
makeup la coniradietoey u> iu 
-ell. founded muintuliurai 
policie*. Gov. Pete W.iion 
should act prompliy lo «t*tort 
much needK dieerwiy to the 
council to enhance the oppor- 
tuniiiea foe mulKulluraliam in 
the aru, 
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tempted to establish and enforce rule* of civility 



,w....«» »•-" mimma •*.«« neip m conuinmg tne 
violence. _ ._>.^__^ 



V 



. . . Targeting Iraq's Worst Weapons 



IN OPENING the campaign to liberate Kuwait 
on jan: 16. President Bush said the United 
States was determined to knock out Saddam 
Hussein's nuclear bomb potential and to destroy 
his chemical weapons facilities. Gen. Norman 
Schwankopf. commander of American forces in 
the" Gulf, has now made in encouraging first 
report on the damage inflicted on these, targets. 



be either :ntimidated or bargained out of Kuwait. 
That guaranteed that when an American/allied 
attack came, it would be directed against a broad . 
range of targets including nuclear and.chemicaj 
facilities. These fall precisely under what has 
been Mr. Hush's and the United Nations' tteadily 
reiterated purpose of restoring stability to the 
Gulf. 



reDort on tne oamage miiicicQ on incac.«i«vn. «»". 

Whether the allies have accomplished all .that..... They. also. are weapons- that the coato -farces. 

.l ... ... ... j.j'7? J. - /.. ..... «..., A n \ :* MPUir A\ twit win to have to contend with m the battle 



" they •Jntended'to do" (or yet may do) is unclear. 
But the thrust of these attacks is evident: to use 
a war directed at countering aggression in Ku- 

. wait to destroy not just the military machine with 
which Saddam Hussein currently holds the victim 
state but also his capability to deploy weapons of 
mass destruction and terror in the future. 



do not want' to have to contend with in the battle 
for Kuwait .or to see lobbed Israel's or any of the 
partiripatir.g countries' way. So there is an im- 
mediate-need justification for the effort in terms of . 
the campai-m to liberate Kuwait But there is also a 
longer-term aim being pursued by attacks on Iraqi 
nuclear and chemical facilities. The whole interna- • 



ass aesirucuon ana icnot w mc miuic. ,.'j«7 — * ' — ~ — ™ ™ r~ "" . -7 — :r 

-There-was attme-when-trus-mighunot-have— uc*aliCDmmunity_haa_aiLjntert3UrLjecmg_«ve 



been possible. Had President Hussein accepted 

the United Nations' demand for withdrawal from 

" Kuwait, the allied coalition would have had no call 

to open any sort of campaign, and in fact the 

, coalition had promised not to. This would have 

greatly disturbed those in the United States. 

Saudi Arabia. Israel and elsewhere who argued 

that any resolution of the crisis that left Saddam 

■ Hussein in power and his armory and arsenal 

• intact would anwunt to a victory for him and 

' would surely lead to an even more terrible day of 

; reckoning down the road. 

The Iraqi leader ended the argument. and 



menace rerresented by these facilities curbedr 

Further steps will be required as the war winds 
down. Tighter controls must be imposed on the 
manufacture and supply of the industrial compo- 
nents of these horrible weapons and on the ever 
more widely available ballistic missiles that* can 
carry them. Agreements must be fashioned 
among the parties to the Middle East's conflicts 
to limit the levels and varieties of their arms. 
Those conflicts themselves must be addressed on 
their political merits. These demanding projects 
will all fare better if Iraq, with or witfftut Siddam 
Hussein, is no longer in a position to make 



-~ r stilled those anxieties, however, by declining to -. nuclear or chemical threats. - 

• # _ _ ■• ~ ■ • — "~~ </■ * 

• ■ A Lesson in' Ethics - 



THE SIX members of the Senate Ethics 
Committee must now decide whether and 
how the behavior of the Keating Five 
■'. d'flers from whamormal senators do every day. 
:• The dividing -line is not as easy to find as most 
'* people, including those normal senators, might 

_'_The -five ask-to be Judged individually ,-as-wetP 
, they should be. but their basic defense-tr the 



,^» TV.» «••• »*•-» — *- 



to say, for example, that a senator cannot inter- 
cede in any regulatory transaction— when so 
much of the -relationship between the executive 
branch and dtiien* is regulatory. * . 

But the Ethics Committee is not as handi- 
capped as all that. Two acta can be similar and 
one still \x- egregious while the other is not. 
-Tr*sevwere~ny»try-lar|e-e«itribatkm-to-fairly- 
liberal senators from an outspokenly consent 
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I » X *T , 1 1 . m WALL stKKEt JOfR.SU. TODAY, JAX'.^P. V 



REVIEW & OUTLOOK 

War and the Economy 



S«t Tuesday evening. »nh VS. 

treops battimg Saddam Hcsjf m mm 
— pmrs.i"Gutr. PresidenrBush wiTTde- - 

livw CCf Of the SMS*, watched Stltf Of 

the I'aioa spewSes in a long time. 
—White this *!ii oe*n appropriate time 

:o S'lT.i the natirri emotta.-.ily and 
s?i."::aj-:v. it a aao xi vpfvnunity 
f.ir Mr. Bus.', to address ar.9tr.er mai- 
ler of importance- the sw» of Uie 
L'.S. economy, "he two are stiffly In- 
tertwined, and both will rec lire the 
..President's careful attention censure 
success in i"!* Gulf. 

This is a war that, even .if U sue-* 
ceeds. a capable of throwing ■.f.'much 
static, u is tse most wate!.« war in 
history. In an a? j of global media, 
there is no such thing as empty news 
— I Brie rvsfc CiuTii'fil] iip'lnstinuy-witir 
speculation, euphoria, f*ar:'ulness. 
doubt, sears, irrelevances. Support 
for the effort is very high now. if the 
war nins on for fear, though, there is 
at least a risk that the siatsc wilt be- 
_gui to blur Lie war's foals and pur- 
pose. 

So far, the public appears to be do- 
ing an excellent job of separating the 
space junk from real events i:: an of- 
ten surreal swirl of data. But :he one 
factor that bears directly on t» war's 
success and aftermath is the econ- 
omy. It needs a lift, and the Mitchell- 
Gephardt Congress Is likely tc volun- 
teer about as much support for invig- 
oratin g the economy as it did early on 
for the Gulf effort. 

Some Democrats, despite the fact 
that the President has to fight a war 
while the economy is in a rec-sslon. 
are propostne a war surtax. Mr. Bush 
has done well taking the offensive 
latetv. and he may have to use a sim- 
ilar strategy and his soaring leader- 
ship capital to move the Democrats 
toward constructive economic poli- 
cies. He'll also have to address- his 



own administration's views. 

The admtmstrauon has lnvested_ 
"gfeal 55pV Ea"Uw elfecu'of lower in- 
terest rates, but monetary policy 
alone is amply not pint to jet the 
job done. .- ■ ;— 

ii t«-~fi» y^M.xdav rwfnre 



the Senate Bankuig Committee. Fed 
Chairman Alan Greenspan implicitly 
acknowledged that producing lower 
interest rates may not Induce signifi- 
cant borrowing activity.- This.. Of. 
crone, is known as pushirifon' a 
stnn?. a phenomenon that can pro- 
duce upleasant inflationary surprises. 
Something more is needed to induce 
real economic activity. The tool most 
readilvavailable-wjdely supported in 

Congress and likely, to.be included in. 

"the President's speech-is a cut In the 
capital-fa ins tax. 

in unnoticed but important re- 
marks dunnf bis testimony. Fed 
Chairman Greenspan voiced clear, un- 

_ ambiguous support (or a capital-tains 
cut. or even abolishing the tax alto- 
tether, to spur the economy. The text 
ot ha remarks is primed below. 
ft would be entirely appropriate for 

-the President, in statint his support 
for cutting the capital-fains rate, to 
relate tha strate fy to the health of the 
American economy and the success of 
the war effort against Saddam Hus- 

• sein. The debate so fir on capital 
gains m Washington has turned on 
points of increasingly arid partisan 
pettiness, but there is little reason lor 
Mr. Bush to remain tethered at this 
level. The United States now stands 
well out front m demonstrating its will 
to provide the world with responsible 
political leadership. The world would 
similarly benefit from an effective 
display of American economic leader- 
ship, and the place to begin a capital 
gains. 



Greenspan on Capital Gains 



/■ testimony Wednesday be/on the 
Smote Banking Committee, Senator 
■ Connie Meek tK.. Flo. ) asked federal 
Reserve Chairman Alan Crernr.pen to 
offer his opinion of the effects or Me 
eeonomv of catling the capita!-gmns 
tax. Their niloouy folloies. 

StNAWt Mack: I want'to build 
on iv comments that I made some 



hare on the value of aaets, the value 
of real estate? 

Ma. CanjutANrWell. I've always, 
as you know, been supportive of either 
lowering the capital -gains tax or pref- 
erably eliminating it compleiely. be- 
cause 1 don't think It a a type of tax 
which will promote growth in the 
economy. I think it's fairly evident 
that, to the *r"«n' that casttal-faios 



' iflr. 



Bush's View: 

This is Still 

America^sCentury 

— 1ttp« aown to rero hour «i Jar.. 55. tse" 
Fr^ch m typically moer-nd** *<* "■ 
mating on Iran. They were pcr.unng in 
pualic and offering uwir own "peace con- 
♦eiwer^bur-wie-pejwjrrwhrwasjt'l u~ ' 
t-nrnwl wis President Bash. 



French President Mitterrand bad t*en 
Mr. Bush's second pmtdenoal gver n 
Kennebunkport. Mr. Bush had also put up 
with French grandstanding to-art East- 
era Europe, Last week he was repaid. 
-He'd oeen-taixing -to - Mitterrand all 
along," says on* of Mr. Bush's ranting 
aides. "He understood French polities. He 
krwwiher* are always difference* between 
in* bureaucracy and the president, but be 
trie* Mitterrand would handle It." 

Sureenougft. onct Mr. Bush ordered the 
attack. France let! into line, even sending 
Mirage figniets into the air war. 

However the war rums out its prelude 
and decision reveal a George Bush that 
Wash! ngwn hasn't yet understood . Borrow- 
ing from uauh Berlin. Irving Krunol has 
written on this pate But US. presidents 
come in-.two types. -The "hedgehogs" 
i FDR. Reagan i know one or two big 
things, and act on them, while the "foxes" 
(Hoover. Carter > know many utile things 
and are swamped by them, usually a fox 
on the home front, president Bush has so 
tar played the hedgehog toward Iraq. 

Hedgehog Bush gives the lie to his leg- 
endary "tack or conviction." it tarns out 
be has at least one very targe conviction- 
a belief in the worth and purposes of 
American power, siuingata Thanksgiving 
table in Saudi AfabU. Mr. Bush ad-Ubbed 
thai the VS. had to lead "became were 
the only ones who can." He told Da«d 
Frost in December that. "Because of the 
role of the United Stales in the world, we . 
have a disproportionate responsibility." 

Adds one of Mr. Bush's closest ad- 
visers: "You don't have to read too tar in 
the intelligence files io see one Arab leader 
telling another Anb leader thai the VS. 



Potomac Watch 

ByPaulA-Gigot 



win never act ... The president knows 
mat after this is over the Saudis will know 
we will act. Israel will know, everyone will 
know. .. . He, realty beheves we are the 
only superpower.-" 

Ths world-view u beratied by a tteral 
establishment that lost confidence in tu 
owe purpooes after Vietnam. But Mr. Bush 
came of age earlier, to World War II and 
the IttOs. when US. power wu applied to 
good elfect .lodging from the opinion 
polls, Mr. Bush unoertunds the cor* conll- 
dew* of the American publ'.r '*ner thai 



By BntTi W Ses 

Many ntaer.ers nave 
from th» n w^ion ot wh»:: 
a tvcesiicn to tne questic-. 
now deep the mession *.' 
acve.'Uy »U1 ecptad cnu 
icies punu*d m the P.- 
ahead. AlUwugh mes: 
lasted three u> four nuar 
.. ate J"-** i " unemfioymen: 
"elm* * t»al grosi nasion.ii 

(*«-*»!*.•**- Mcetc 

The Great J>;ression. 
rfntoUU.waatrer-.M:- 
in this century and the * 
then were undoubtedly it. • 
1U0 smoot-Hawiey tsr 
protect American jobs r. 
stead. It inituted wortd-"- 
and destroyeo jobs and r 
response io a growing fi-. 
federal govvrnmeot mor* • 
rates sad cut aa staad:.r 
eentives » work, sy-.: 
sharrly fd'Xt and the 
ened. AlL'lougJ; ««.'> 
dined sharply. ts« s& 
by one-Hurt, thereby nt 
incentives and eeepeaing 
the Oepressian. a .'.».•? dt 
anu-growth poiicies. hat'- 
ot intentioM, would be 
telve. 

Several growth-kmiur; 
be»n adopted in recent :;- 
minimum wage, passed 
raising in* pay of low-ie* 
undoubtedly limit job :: 
make more difficult the 
skills leading to belter pay i 
cent budget agreement in 
growth tax cuts such tit* 
taa cut proposed by prwi 
Cost of Clean Air 

Cnlonunately, in* bud 
Utile rettoini un federal : 
bring a nigar r-peak mar; 
an increase in excise taxe. 
tory trend of the i«Os. des. 
business and consume' c<^ 
encourage growth, B ns* :r 
laiory budgets art ruir.T. 
reguiaton is inereascif - 
ness and consumer ensu *. 

tt is estimateti that <* 
Act alone win «*i mi td.. 
billion a ytarinaddiuor. • 
JlOO billion already S?cr.: 
pollution eontmlj, Coverr 
»egu]iiory burtens tneviu 
cost of production, meres; 
sumers and inhibit eeewm-. 
should be eoosideiw: only 
cost-benefit snah/sa. Is J: 
Reserve set a target ranjr 
iimaie of money ivpply tr. 
pros bank and money-mark 
V* to Kt aAbual growth. 

Yet stnee the bernnuw of 
has actually <4*cltt*d slight!> 
the Fed funds rate has drv.nt 
one fwrcenag* atlat. •r»«- 
tar/ pa are was orecvdM 1? 
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| The Pentagon Plan to Contain the Press 

i Truth will he the. casualty of restrictions on coverage of gulf hostilities 
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The m«M fwalitic "ptrnmn that 
anyone m «o!il hrat'J ean ask a 
correspondent as Awwienns prepare 
for romlMl in the ivrran '>;lf « 
"Whose side arc you in?" K«r a fret 
an* itcnveratse society, it s^ '"t only 
rrvealuu; >«'>'. potential ly rte--tr«ciive. 

It k -rvahru; because govern- 
ments nvrr rrattinw have aytimed a 
nchi >o sfcirid tiwir ritwn* l-fflti '.he 
•rulh !mm the battle front if a '.vas 
Imi! ii'wi '.fi.il wuiM hun morale. 
IS.:- 1 nrus wa« vn-iii-n by th>- wr-iM 
Mrttf. Uvrr ::me. •■ few fiwiar-Vr* 
vwtwd th! i T'.r"'. of -nippr-- «i»T by 
wilhhuliltus ra::.i:w fr-in •■-• sky re- 
jxirwt'* T*rh»» |wr*»t , * , l in l.."::ns! "h- 
•itiK i - i » iltfcfT -2 «r. in "HMHi- •■•Than* 



,i|wHTy|iH.i ! m*i" 
"•rutin if *fci , y ; 
•irtnt'i. 
Thr annuo* I' 

{•■ni'MMli; •!.■.■• 
•*f fort '.i» rmiir.-i 



firini! in 'heir 
t- i r!i«- l« 



i-xm about combat fails most of Ihe 
tine. Kvnt when 11 works. :t tends to 
rreate an eventual backlash, [Intons 
leaned much inn laic the truth that 
Bnvcrnrae.nl suppressed about their 
•'..tsajrrine losses in Wor id War I and 
SJvernmem en;-!intlify never reeov- 
creiL It took American* much lew 
innc in disco vrr what wax happen me 
hi Vietnam, am! Iran «n eevrmmen'. 
h.i< cone i!«wn •buddy ever suite. 

['res* ninlr-ds in effect tn thr 
l*'*r-i.in 'Suit .ire not as rnufe a* 
■•,irv..!Tiin i«r w.irnme shots, but "•"■■v 
ran rat the ?;••■■»" of :ntorm.it!or. :-i 
Amrriran*. 

If var break* i«ii. mrrr*pnni!rt , « 
•■UK'-! have, in *:iJ:mu material f >t 
•■••■iintv revieu They roalit not rium 
;;-..• Minefield i» -siurri-. nf intor«:.t- 
•::•«. h::t wnaM ".r.ivrl in punl* »:'.h 
::■ V\try ernrs-i 

TVt :.i ■■*■■•« n.-aul ;«■•*. Rmti..r'.v 
<-• r-ii*>ri-l. !•:« •■'• 'fit f'rs; !«•■ •'• 



-nectmiv revtewers" thcNtRht they 
eonuined miormaiKm of value to the 
enemy, they eoold keep piahinj the 
i»ue to higher level* of authority for 
»econd or third opinions, In an orxan- 
nation that « notertoux tor lo.»"C 
documents. *emc combat reports 
miithi pin disappear. 

War reports are like war itself. 
Some dr«nbe moments so <tuici 
there « noihme tn hear tun heart- 
beats. Others cover lemptw of thun- 
der and vmlcnce *> ramtnm. unjire- 
dictablc and pervasive that two 
jicople seldom can rcmemlier them 
the same way. "Security rcnV 
pr.icttceil .it several removes from the 
action cannot possihly cmfirm or 
denv a report, only stifle n. 

ittidyanl Kipline had it neht when 
he wrote. ". . . there are more thine? 
uilil than are true, ami mure thine 
true than are told." Washinetun 
should revise the plan 



The Real Obscenity Was the Oath 

Court amevrs with Ant-port Harbor Art Museum and llella Uwitzky Dance Company 



In ermpr'.linc tanRiiaitc. a federal 
n;i!;i' has nihil 'inconstiiuth'nal the 
atirmpl by the N'atMna! Krotmvmeiil 
rnr ihe Arts to require recipient* '•» 
pleriee. l-efere ni-eivine eraais. net to 
rrcaii- >ir shitu- i:!<sr ene works That's 
wclrrme new: m a new year, espe- 
cially unci' freedom of expression 
secnieit to have K* back to the wall 
fersomueh.'f!ftV 

f.S. Distre: J::dce John '.lav-es 
*.:wt the SKA re«;i:iremrnt ».is tsn- 
renstitaiMii-iVv vacw. He ..iso e\- 
iChrrI ai ■■: how chilhre .«rh a 
iiJcrise weuji he tin creativity. He 
•soted that. u«B»e ef the SEA's 
extensive rv.e w f-.tuncinn the aru 
and the fact that certain private 
(undine folio"* SKA jrrsr.y. artist.* 

....i ,.— .-f -^ .. •»! r—»- »»•♦ W»~!« 



tal speech richw that the Con.<titu::<t:i 
will not tolerate." 

The mime was ami -climactic, >:nce 
the SEA, tinder pressure from (Vn- 
gress. rtropped the requirement frer- 
tu< IW1 application process. Ut.t it 
sue* imporant leeal baekm» to .v.* 
swaps who feared that the anti -ob- 
scenity res)firenicnt would intrude on 
artistic freedom— one of the under- 
pirp.i«es ot '. rccdoir. of espression. 

The decision eatse in separate but 
near'y identical eases brousht by the 
Newport Harbor Art Museum in 
Newport Ueach and the recBwrnrt 
|i^"a Uewitsky Dance Company in 
l.e.* Abbc1«. with r-9pon:RC areu- 
rr.cr.-j from artists and croup*. The 
mime sf.ould he'e head off Jttwnr 



pher flobcrt Mapplcthorpc. NBA 
Chairman John E, Krohnmayer uni- 
laterally deeirted to require artists 
and aru uroups to certify, before 
receiving money, that they wouldn't 
create or show "obscene" works. The 
problem was— and remains— how to 
determine what exactly o obscene 
And the question of who tew to 
decide a equally important. 

The VS. Supreme Court has crap- 
pled with these thorny problems tor 
decade*, rulme that obscenity can be 
determined only within the context of 
individual community standards. 
That, a* Davies so elearly outlined. 
tsn't for the SEA tc decide. 

The esteemeo constitutional lawyer 
Flovd Abrami put the NBA fiehi in 
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